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The Nash Gas Engine. 


erned the designing of the engineof which lates the relative proportional supply of 
gas and air to the cylinder, so that the 
charge is of uniform quality and density. 


we present a perspective and sectional 
drawings. It was aimed to operate the 
engine with a conbustible mixture always 
of uniform proportions; to provide for 
governing ; to supply the mixture as fast as 
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through the mixing valve shown in Fig. 
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trolled by the valve & operated by the gov- 


—_ 3, which is placed externally as represented | ernor n. 
Several important considerations gov- in Fig. 2. This valve automatically regu-| The ignitor >, Fig. 1, and shown 


| enlarged in Fig. 4, is based upon a new 
| principle. The igniting jet of combusti- 
| ble mixture is caused to rotate in the cir- 


Air enters through the opening at the bot-| cular chamber 7, into which it enters 


tom, while the flow of gas is regulated by 
In the interior are two valve} This forms a vortex of plane which is 


the valve 7. 


laced. 


|through a passage tangentially 


used ; to prevent the premature ignition of | ports of unequal area, with which a double-| positive in its action and simple. The 
the charge; to prevent the flame in the ' seated valve, i, operates by its weight verti-' valve itself, B, is made of steel, and is 
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power cylinder from being communicated 
back to the supply reservoir; to prevent 
the leakage of the supply valve from foul- 
ing the supply for the engine; and to pro- 
vide for”the admission of the charge, its 
ignition, prevent the fouling of the supply, 
and prevent the back passage of the flame 
by a poppet valve. aa 

The combustion or power chamber is 
formed partly in a separate hood and com- 
municates at one side of the latter with the 
supply valve port. The forward end of 
the power cylinder opens into a casing of 
the base, which forms a compression supply 
chamber of which the piston is the com- 
pressor. In this chamber work the con- 
necting rod and crank, and into it the com- 
bustible mixture of gas and air is drawn 
during the upward stroke of the piston 
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BUILT BY THE NATIONAL METER 


cally to control the flow of gas through the 
| smaller valve and the flow of air through 
ithe other. It is evident that the relative 
| quantities of air and gas drawn in by the 
| suction created by the upward movement 
| of the piston will be in accordance with the 
size of the air and gas openings. The 
valve is made of sufficient weight to greatly 
overcome the gas pressure, so that any 
slight variations in the latter will not 
|materially affect the proportions of the 
parts of the mixture. 


|shown in Fig. 1. Its admission to the 





controlled by a valve of the poppet type, 
having an ample bearing seat. The quan- 
| tity of gas admitted at each stroke is con- 


From the supply reservoir the mixture | 
| passes upward through a passage clearly | 


|combustion chamber above the piston is | 
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| hardened and ground to size. It moves in 
| a reamed hole in the case, being so loosely 
| fitted as to drop of its own weight, and 
| yet making a gas-tight joint. Since the 
valve is perfectly balanced as to gas press- 
| ure, it moves without friction, and there- 
| fore requires a very small quantity of oil— 
| just sufficient to prevent it becoming dry. 
|The valve is made long, and the lower 

part has a bearing in that part of the case 
| kept cool by a water jacket. As oil is 
| only applied to the lower end, very little 
can work up to the hot end where the ig- 
nitor is heated; hence the formation of 
gummy oil is prevented and the valve sel- 
dom needs cleaning. In actual use it has 
| been found that the case and upper end 
| of the valve never come into metallic con- 
tact, as, on account of the looseness of fit 
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at that point, a scale of hard carbon is 
formed over the surface of each, which 
protects them from abrasion. The valve 
is positively operated by an eccentric on 
the shaft. The piston connection, shown 
clearly in Fig. 2, is unique in design, as it 
is not ‘‘ pin connected,” and as it operates 
without friction. Held rigidly to the 
piston is a hardened and ground steel 
block, against which the end of the con- 
necting-rod, which is also hardened, rests. 
The rod has no sliding movement; it 
= rocks on the bearing pin. It is 
held in place by a yoke, and as the press- 
ure on the piston is always downward the 
yoke is not subjected to strain. 

The engine ignites its charge at each 
revolution, and the amount of the charge 
is controlled at each stroke by a governor, 
as before mentioned, so that the regula- 
tion is as close as for a steam engine. An 
examination of a card taken from this en- 
gine shows a remarkable resemblance to 





























Fig. 3.—Mixing Valve. 
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the card of a steam engine. The pressure 
at the beginning of the stroke is moderate 
and the line of the expansion is well sus- 
tained throughout the entire stroke. There 
is no sudden shock, and the pressure on 
if the working parts is as easy as if steam 
; were the motive fluid instead of an ex- 








Fig. 1.—Side Sectional Elevation, 
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‘uniform speed, such as electric lighting. 
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losive mixture. The fly-wheel is stationed 
tween two bearings formed in the single 
base casting, and hence the alignment of 
the shaft is always true. The working 
parts are inclosed and protected from 


The engine shown in the engraving occu- 
pies a floor space of 25 x 85 inches, is 41 
inches high, and will develop 2 horse- 
power. This engine is the invention of 
L. H. Nash and is manufactured by the 





















Fig. 2.—End Sectional Elevation, 
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dust, and at the same time they are readily 
accessible by swinging covers. Owing to 
the high speed attained by the engine, and 
also to the fact that the piston receives a 
positive impulse at every stroke, it is 
especially adapted for work requiring 


National Meter Company, of 252 Broad- 
way, New York. 

It is reported that the Chapin*JMine, on 
the Menominee range, has been leased for 
30 years for a cash consideration, and 
subject to a royalty of 40 cents ajton. 
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Pipe and Nipple Machine. 





spectively) with the front end of the|is prevented by pins bearing against the 
levers e¢, which are pivoted in the head d,| shoulders m of the screws, so that when 


The accompanying engravings represent | and carried by the chuck. The rear ends}the latter are turned the jaws will be 
a combined pipe and nipple machine built | of the levers are coupled together by| moved to or from the pipe as required. 
by the Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Company, | springs, not shown, and are provided with|The outer end of the shank & is flush 
of St. Louis. It is adapted to mill use| rollers, /, for riding over the cone g, which | with the outer end of the carrier, and is 
and common job shop work; it cuts and | surrounds the spindle h, and is moved to! formed with a key, by which the screw 
threads both pipe and nipples from } to 2! and fro along the latter for operating the | may be turned. When the cone g is moved 
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NIPPLE GRIPPER 


Fig. 1.—Perspective View. 





along the spindle by its clutch in the 
usual manner for diverging the rear arms 
of the levers, the jaws of the grippers are 
brought toward the pipe and the rear por- 
tions of the gripping edges of the jaws 
| are caused to bite into and grip the pipe 
somewhat in advance of, and therefore to 
a greater extent than, the front portion of 
the edges, and the pipe is more firmly held 
than when the grippers close upon the 
pipe at right angles. To increase the 
gripping force the inclination of the cone 
| at its highest pass is lessened so as to gain 
more power on the levers at that point. 
| By turning the screws the jaws can be 
| speedily adjusted to different sized pipes. 
By the use of four jaws in lieu of two, as 
usual, the pipe is set truer as the grippers 
close upon it. The slides used for hold- 
ing the pipe steady while cutting off are 
operated by a crank and right and left 
screw on the work side of the machine. 

When the machine is used as a nipple 
chuck, nipple grippers are inserted in 
place of the pipe grippers, the rest of the 
chuck being as described. By using four 
nipple grippers, or quarter sections, the 
nipple is readily released by operating the 
chuck with the lever movement and allow- 
ing the nipple to drop. 


So great is the demand upon the re- 
sources of the various shipbuilding yards 
in the Delaware River and at Wilmington 
that contracts for early delivery cannot be 
made. It is stated that the United States 
| and Brazil Mail Steamship Company are 








Fig. 3.—Front View of Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2.—Longitudinal Sectional Elevation of Chuck. 


PIPE AND NIPPLE MACHINE, BUILT BY THE BIGNALL & KEELER MFG. COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS MO. 


inches inclusive; no change, except of the| levers in the usual manner. The rear 
grippers, is required for either service. | edges of the jaws are formed with lateral 
The machine need not be stopped to) ribs, and are fitted within grooved recesses, 
change the pipe, as a simple lever move-| 7, formed longitudinally in the faces of 
ment opens or closes the chuck at will. | the carriers ¢, these recesses corresponding 
Fig. 2 is a longitudinal sectional elevation, |in shape to the jaws. The jaws, thus 
broken away, when used asa pipe gripper; | constructed, can be adjusted longitudi- 
Fig. 8 is a front view of the same. The} nally in the recesses by means of adjusting 
jaws or grippers a are fitted radially to| screws, which engage internal threads in 
the pipe 4, at right angles to each other, 'the outer ends of the jaws, the shanks & 
within the carriers or holders ¢, which are| of the screws passing through circular 
arranged in front of the head d of the/| openings in the outer ends of the carriers 
chuck, and are formed in one piece (re-|c. Longitudinal movement of the screws 








| unable to procure bids upon two steamers 
which they want unless willing to wait two 
| years for them to be finished. The ships 
| recently negotiated for include one for the 
| Mallory Steamship Company and two for 
the New York and Caba Mail Steamship 
| Company, which will be built at Roach’s 
yard, one for the Morgan Line, and two 
for the Red D Line, contracted for a 
William Cramp & Sons, and a steel steamer 
of 5000 tons displacement, which a Scotch 
firm is building for the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 
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Tire-Heating Furnace. 

In this furnace the tires rest upon tW° 
parallel grooved shafts placed over each 
side of the fire. The upper parts of the 
tires are held separated by a wire frame, 
as shown in the cut. The outer end of 
each shaft is provided with a sprocket 
wheel, over which passes a chain leading 
from a suitable driving shaft. By this 
means the tires are kept revolving slowly, 
and each is brought constantly in contact 
with the fire. The oven itself is heated 
sufficiently to keep them all at a proper 
temperature. As fast as one is removed 
another is put in its place, the heating 
going on faster than the tires can be put 
on the wheels, and without the least dan- 
ger of burning. The fire-box is adapted 
to burn either coal or wood, This furnace, 
known as the Duffey, is made by Bradley 
& Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. 

— cr 





The Blast Furnaces in Allegheny 
County. 





In the future, in our monthly report of 
the condition of the blast furnaces of the 
country, we shall reduce the number of 
coke stacks credited to Allegheny County 
from 20 to 18. This has been made ne- 
cessary by the fact that two of the three 
stacks operated by Laughlins & Co., at 
Pittsburgh, have been dismantled. These 
two stacks were blown out some weeks 
since for the purpose of being relined, 
and work had already been commenced 
when one of the stacks fell in, and it was 


DUFFEY TIRE-HEATING FURNACE, 
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of about 500 tons per day. This entire 
amount, or nearly ali of it, will be con- 
sumed by the firm named above, who are 
interested in the furnaces. The two 
stacks which have been dismantled were 
erected in 1861, and have been in continu- 
ous operation since 1882 on one lining, 
which is certainly a remarkable record. 
In that time it is estimated that the two 
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|their history. The two stacks of Shoen- 
| berger, Speer & Co., are turning out 
nearly 5000 tons per month. One of them 
'will be blown out in the near future for 
relining and will also be fitted up with 
new stoves of the Massicks & Crooke’s 
design. The new Soho Furnace, of the 
Moorhead-McCleane Company, was put in 
blast on November 15 last, and thus far 





RATCHET DIE STOCK, MADE BY CURTIS & CURTIS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


stacks have produced very nearly 500,000 
tons of pig iron. 

Clinton Furnace, formerly owned and 
operated by Graff, Bennett & Co., but 
later operated by a syndicate of creditors 
of that firm, was banked last month, and 
will probably not go in blast again for 
some time, if it ever resumes again. It is 
a very old furnace and cannot produce 
over 325 tons per week under the most 
favorable conditions. Carrie Furnace, of 


BUILT BY BRADLEY & COMPANY, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


then decided by the firm to dismantle 
both of them, the work having been al- 
most completed already, The new stack 
completed by this firm in the early part of 
last year is in operation, and is producing 
about 250 tons per day, which is all con- 
sumed by the American Iron and Steel 
Works of Jones & Laughlins, Limited. 
Work on the new stack is progressing rap- 
idly, and it will probably be ready for 
blast by the middle of March. It will 
also have a capacity of about 250 tons 
per day, giving the firm a total production 


the Carrie Furnace Company, continues in 
blast and is muking a good record. This 
firm are also building an additional stack, 
which will probably be ready for blast not 
later than April next. It will have a 
capacity of about 200 tons per day. The 


nine stacks controlled by Carnegie Bros. | 


& Co., Limited, and Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co., Limited, are all in blast and pro- 
ducing nearly 60,000 tons of pig iron per 
month. The two stacks of the Isabella 
Furnace Company are in blast and pro- 
ducing more pig iron than ever before in 


has made an excellent record. For the 
month of January just closed it produced 
5676 gross tons of pig iron. Unless some- 
| thing unforeseen should occur the output 
|of pig iron in Allegheny County for the 
present year will be considerably larger 
than ever before in its history. 


Sr 


Ratchet Die Stock. 





The illustration presented herewith 
shows a ratchet die stock which has just 
been brought out by Curtis & Curtis, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. The hub, which is 
threaded at diametrically opposite points 
to receive the handles, is free to revolve 
upon the central stock. In the hub is a 
pawl, pressed inward by a_ spring, 
to engage its inner end with suita- 
bly formed teeth upon the stock. The 
pawl may be turned a half revolution, so 
that the hub and stock may be held to re- 
volve in either direction desirable. Dur- 
ing the reverse movement of the handles 
the hub, of course, turns independently 
of the center. The ratchet allows the 
tool to be worked without changing hands, 
and thus avoids all loss of power and dead 
centers, 

——— 

The scheme for the training of mechan- 
ics approved by the Master Builders’ Ex- 
change, of Philadelphia, provides for the 
education of boys in a mechanical trade 
school until they have obtained a certifi- 
cate of proficiency and aservice for a term 
of practice with an employer, this term 
to be at least one year less than the usual 
term of apprenticeship by virtue of the 
holding of a certificate of proficiency 
granted by a mechanical trade school. 
| The completion of the education of the 
;mechanic is to be acknowledged on the 
part of the employer by the granting of a 
certificate from the association of builders, 
setting forth that the holder has passed 
| through the prescribed course at the trade 
'school and the term of practice with an 
‘employer, and is entitled to be received 
by all builders as a journeyman. With 
| similar schools established in New York, 
| Philadelphia and Boston, this system will, 
| it is believed, in time afford a substitute 
‘in part for the old form of agp naggeae 
|}and be of advantage to both the young 
men and their employers. 








It is reported from Duluth that large 
works for the production of aluminium 
jare to be erected in that city, but such 
stories are to be received with reservation, 
at least until it is positively known that 
the metal can be manufactured profitably. 
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‘The Bugaboo ‘of. Trusts.’ 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE, | 


uke 4 


We must all have our toys; the child} 
his rattle, the adult his hobby, the man of] 
pleasure the fashion, the man of art his 
master; and mankind in its various divi- | 
sions requires a change of toys at short | 
intervals. The same rule holds good in 
the business world. We have had our 
age of ‘‘consolidations” and ‘‘ watered 
stocks.” Not long ago everything was a 
‘* syndicate ;” the word is already becom- 
ing obsolete, and the fashion is for} 
‘¢trusts,” which will in turn no doubt | 
give place to some new panacea, that is in | 
turn to be displaced by another, and so on 
without end. The great laws of the eco- | 
nomic world, like all ‘laws affe cting society, 
being the genuine outgrowth of human 
nature, alone remain unchanged through | 
all these changes. Whenever consolida- 
tions, or wi atered stoc ks, or syndicates, or 
trusts endeavor to circumvent these, it 
always has been found that the result is 
after the collision there is nothing left of 
the panaceas, while the great laws con- 
tinue to grind out their irresistible conse- 
quences as before. 

It is worth while to inquire into the ap- 
pearance and growth of trusts and learn 
what environs produce them. Their gene- 
sis is as follows: A demand exists for a 
certain article beyond the capacity of ex- 
isting works to supply it. Prices are high, 
and profits tempting. Every manufacturer 
of that article immediately proceeds to en- 
large his works and increase their produc- 
ing power. In addition to this the un- 
usual profits attract the attention of his 
principal managers or those who are in- 
terested to a greater or less degree in the 
factory. These communicate the knowl- 
edge of the prosperity of the works to 
others. New partnerships are formed, 
and new works are erected, and before 
long the demand for the article is 
fully satisfied, and prices do not advance. 
In a short time the supply becomes greater 
than the demand, there are a few tons or 
yards more in the market for sale than 
required, and prices begin to fall. They 
continue falling until the article is sold at 
cost to the less favorably situated or less 
ably managed factory; and even until the 
best managed and best equipped factory 
is not able to produce the article at the 
prices at which it’ can be sold. Political 
economy says that here the trouble will 
end. Goods will not be produced at less 
than cost. This was true when Adam 
Smith wrote, but it is not quite true to- 
day. When an article was produced by a 
small manufacturer, employing, probably 
at his own home, two or three journeymen 
and an apprentice or two, it was an e: isy 
matter forhim to limit or even to stop 
production. As manufacturing is carried 
on to-day, in enormous establishments 
with five or ten millions of dollars | 
of capital invested, and with thousands 
of workers, it costs the manufacturer | 
much less to run at a loss per ton 
or per yard than to check his pro-| 
duction. Stoppage would be serious in- 
deed. The condition of cheap manufac- 
ture is running full. Twenty sources of 
expense are fixed charges, many of which 
stoppage would only increase. Therefore 
the article is produced for months, and in 
some cases that I have known for years, 
not only without profit or without in- 
terest upon capital, but to the impairment 
of the capital invested. Manufacturers have | 
balanced their books year after year only to 
tind their capital reduced at eac h successive | 
balance. While continuing to produce 
may be costly, the manufacturer knows 
too well that stoppage would be ruin. | 











* Extracts from a paper printed in the Feb- 
ruary number of the No: th American Review. ' 





the same situation. 
| of many years, as well perhaps as the cap- 
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His bestions manufacturers are of course in 
They see the savings 


ital they have succeeded in borrowing, 
becoming less and less, with no hope of 
change in the situation. It is in soil shoes 
re pared that anything promising relief is 
gladly welcomed, The manufacturers are 
in the position of patients that have tried 
in vain every doctor of the regular school 
for years, and are now liable to become the 
victims of any quack that appears. Com- 
binations—syndicates — trusts—-they are 
willing to try anything. A meeting is 
called, and in the presence of immediate 


danger they decide to take united action | 


and form a trust. Each factory is rated 
as worth a certain amount. Officers are 
chosen, and through these the entire prod- 
uct of the article in question is to be dis- 
| tributed to the public at remunerative 
prices. 

Such is the genesis of ‘‘ trusts” in man- 
ufactured articies. 

During the recent Presidential cam- 


| paign it suited the purpose of one of the 


parties to connect trusts with the doctrine 
of protection. But trusts are confined to 
/no country and are not in any way 
dependent upon fiscal regulations. The 
greatest trust of all just now is the Copper 
Trust, which is French, and has its head- 
quarters in Paris. The Salt Trust is En- 


| glish, with its headquarters in London. 


The Wire-rod Trust is German. The only 
Steel-rail Trust that ever existed was an 
international one which embraced all the 
works in Europe. 
portation or manufactures, are the product 
of human weakness, and this weakness is | 
co-extensive with the race. 

There is one huge combination classed 
with trusts which is so exceptional in 
its origin and history that it deserves a 
separate 


Standard Oil Company. So favorable 


an opportunity to control a product) 
perhaps never arose as in the case of| 
petroleum. At an early stage a few) 
|of the ablest business men that the 


world has ever seen realized the im- 
portance of the discovery, and invested 
largely in the purchase of property con- 
nected with it. The success of the pe- 


troleum business was phenomenal, and so | 


was the success of these people. The 


profits they made, and, no doubt, as much | 


capital as they could borrow, were fear- 
lessly reinvested, and they soon became 
the principal owners, and finally, substan- 
tially the only owners, of the territory 
which contained this great source of 
wealth. ‘he Standard Oil Company 
would long ago have gone to pieces had it 


not been managed, upon the whole, in har- | 


mony with the laws which control business. 


It is a hundred to one whether it will survive | 


when the present men at the head retire; or 
perhaps I should say when the present man 


retires, for wonderful organizations imply | 
|a genius at the head, 
chief, with exceptionately able corps com- | 


commander-in- 


manders no doubt, but still a Grant at the 
head. To those who quote the Standard 
Oil Company as an evidence that trusts 
or combinations can be permanently suc- 
cessful, I say wait and see. I have spoken 


| thus freely of that company because I am 


ignorant of its management, profits and 
modes of action. I view it from the out- 
side as a student of political economy only, 
and as such have endeavored to apply to it 


the principles which I know wiil have 


their way no matter how formidable the 


| attempt made to defeat their operation. 


We have given the genesis of trusts and 
combinations in their several forms. The 
question is, Do they menace the permanent 
interest of the nation? Are they a source 
of serious danger? Or are they to prove, 


}as many other similar forms have proved, 
| mere passing phases of unrest and transi- 


tion? To answer this question let us fol- 
low the operation of the manufacturing 


Trusts, either in trans- | 


paragraph. I refer to the| 
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trust which we have in imagination created, 

| salt or sugar, nails, beams, or lead or e op- 
per; it is ‘all the same. The sugar refin- 
ers, let us say, have formed a trust after 

competing one with another through years 
of disastrous business, and all the sugar 
manufactured in the country in existing 
factories is sold through one channel at 
advanced prices. Profits begin to grow. 

Dividends are paid, and those who before 
saw their property vanishing before their 
eyes are now made happy. The dividends 
from that part of a man’s capital invested 
in the sugar business yield him profit far 
above the capital he has invested in va- 
rious other affairs. The prices of sugar 
are such that the capital invested in a new 
factory would yield enormously. He is 
perhaps bound not to enk: irge his factory 
or to enter into a new factory, but his 
relatives and acquaintances soon discover 
the fresh opportunity for gain. He can 
advise them to push the completion of a 
small factory, which, of course, must be 
taken into the trust. Or, even if he 
does not give his friends this inti- 
mation, capital is always upon the 
alert, especially when it is bruited 
about that a trust has been formed, as in 
the case of sugar, and immediately new 
sugar manufactories spring up as if by 
|magic. The more successful the trust, the 
surer these off-shoots are to sprout. Eve ary 
| victory is a defeat. Every factory that 
the trust buys is the sure creator of an- 
|other, and so on, ad infinitum, until the 
bubble bursts. The sugar refiners have 
tried to get more from capital in a special 
case than. capital yields in general. They 
have endeavored to raise a part of the 
| ocean of capital above the level of the sur- 
rounding waters, and over their bulwarks 
the floods have burst, and capital, like 
water, has again found its level. It is 
true that to regain this level a longer or a 
shorter period may be required, during 
which the article affected may be sold to 
the consumer in limited quantities at a 
higher rate than before existed. But for 
| this the consumer is amply recompensed in 
ithe years that foilow, during which tbe 
struggle between the discordant and com- 
petitive factories becomes severer than it 
‘ever was before, and lasts till the great 
law of the survival of the fittest vindicates 
\itself. Those factories and managers 
that can produce to the best advantage 
‘eventually close the less compe- 
tent. Capital wisely managed yields 
its legitimate profit. After a time the 
growth of demand enables capital to re- 
ceive an unusual profit. This in turn at- 
tracts fresh capital to the manufacture, 
and we have a renewal of the old struggle, 
the consumer reaping the benefit. 

Such is the law, such has been the law, 
and such promises to be the law for the 
future; for, so far, no device has yet been 
devised that has permanently thwarted its 
operation. Given freedom of competition, 
and all combinations or trusts that attempt 
to exact from the consumer more than a 
legitimate return upon capital and services 
write the charter of their own defeat. We 
have many proofs that this great law does 
not sleep and that it will not be suppressed. 
Some time ago, as I have stated, the steel 
rail manufacturers of Europe formed a 
trust and advanced the price of rails to 
such an extent that American manufacturers 
were able for the first and perhaps for the 
last time to export steel rails to Canada in 
competition with the European. But the 
misunderstandings and quarrels, insepar- 
able from these attempted unions of com- 
petitors, soon broke the trust. With vin- 
dictive feelings, added to what was before 
business rivalry, the struggle was renewed, 
and the steel rail industry of Europe 
has never recovered. It was found that the 
advance of prices had only galvanized into 
life concerns which never sheuld have at- 
tempted to manufacture rails; and so that 
trust died a natural death. During the 
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at that point, a scale of hard carbon is| plosive mixture. The fly-wheel is stationed | The “ee shown in the engraving occu- 
formed over the surface of each, which Sau two bearings formed in the single | pies a floor space of 25 x 85 inches, is 41 
protects them from abrasion. The valve} base casting, and hence the alignment of | inches high, and will develop 2 horse- 
is positively operated by an eccentric on|the shaft is always true. The working | power. is engine is the invention of 
the shaft. The piston connection, shown| parts are inclosed and protected from|L. H. Nash and is manufactured by the 
clearly in Fig. 2, is unique in design, as it 
is not ‘‘ pin connected,” and as it operates 
without friction. Held rigidly to the 

iston is a hardened and — steel 
lock, against which the end of the con- 
necting-rod, which is also hardened, rests. 
The rod has no sliding movement; it 
simply rocks on the bearing pin. It is 
held in plore by a yoke, and as the press- 
ure on the piston is always downward the 
yoke is not subjected to strain. 

The engine ignites its charge at each 
revolution, and the amount of the charge 
is controlled at each stroke by a governor, 
as before mentioned, so that the regula- 
tion is <s close as for a steam engine. An 
examination of a card taken from this en- 
gine shows a remarkable resemblance to 
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Fig. 3.—Mixing Valve. Fig. 4.—Ignition Valve. 
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Fig. 1.—Side Sectional Elevation. Fig. 2.—End Sectional Elevation. 
DETAILS OF NASH GAS ENGINE, BUILT BY THE NATIONAL METER COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


the card of a steam engine. The pressure | dust, and at the same time they are readily | National Meter Company, of {252 Broad- 
at the beginning of the stroke is moderate | accessible by swinging covers. Owing to| way, New York. 

and the line of the expansion is well sus-| the high speed attained by the engine, and anon rey 
tained throughout the entire stroke. There | also to the fact that the piston receives a| It is reported that the Chapin [Mine, on 
is no sudden shock, and the pressure on| positive impulse at every stroke, it is|the Menominee range, has been leased for 
the working parts is as easy as if steam | especially adapted for work requiring|30 years for a cash consideration, and 
were the motive fluid instead of an ex-' uniform speed, such as electric lighting. ' subject to a royalty of 40 cents a ton. 
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spectively) with the front end of the 


is prevented by pins bearing against the 
levers ¢, which are pivoted in the head d, 


pe ee shoulders m of the screws, so that when 





The accompanying engravings represent | and carried by the chuck. The rear ends|the latter are turned the jaws will be 
a combined p - an awe machine built|of the levers are coupled together by| moved to or from the pipe as required. 
by the Bignall & Keeler Mfg. va springs, not shown, and are provided with |The outer end of the shank & is flush 
of St. Louis. It is adapted to mill use| rollers, /, for riding over the cone g, which | with the outer end of the carrier, and is 


work; it cuts and 
nipples from } to 2 


and common -job sho 


surrounds the spindle A, and is moved to 
threads both pipe an 


formed with a key, by which the screw 
and fro along the latter for operating the 


may be turned. When the cone g is moved 
along the spindle by its clutch in the 
usual manner for diverging the rear arms 


SECTION OF. 
NIPPLE GRIPPER 





Fig. 1.—Perspective View. 





Fig. 3.—Front View of Fig. 2. 


PIPE AND NIPPLE MACHINE, BUILT BY THE BIGNALL 


inches inclusive; no change, except of the 
grippers, is required for either service. 
The machine need not be stopped to 
change the pipe, as a simple lever move- 
ment opens or closes the chuck at will. 
Fig. 2 is a longitudinal sectional elevation, 
broken away, when used as a pipe gripper; 
Fig. 3 is a front view of the same. The 
jaws or grippers a are fitted radially to 
the pipe 6, at right angles ‘to each other, 
within the carriers or holders c, which are 
arranged in front of the head d of the 
chuck, and are formed in one piece (re- 
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of the levers, the jaws of the grippers are 
brought toward the pipe and the rear por- 
tions of the gripping edges of the jaws 
are caused to bite into an ip the pipe 
somewhat in advance of, and therefore to 
a greater extent than, the front portion of 
the edges, and the pipe is more firmly held 
than when the grippers close upon the 
pipe at right angles. To increase the 
gripping force the inclination of the cone 
at its highest pass is lessened so as to gain 
more power on the levers at that point. 
By turning the screws the jaws can be 
speedily adjusted to different sized pipes. 
By the use of four jaws in lieu of two, as 
usual, the pipe is set truer as the gri 
close aan The slides used for id. 
ing me re steady while cutting off are 
operated by a crank and right and left 
screw on the work side of the machine. 

When the machine is used as a nipple 
chuck, nipple grippers are ‘naeted in 
place of the pipe grippers, the rest of the 
chuck being as described. By using four 
nipple grippers, or quarter sections, the 
nipple is readily released by operating the 
chuck with the lever movement and allow- 
ing the nipple to drop. 


EE 


So great is the demand upon the re- 
sources of the various shipbuilding yards 
in the Delaware River and at Wilmington 
that contracts for early delivery cannot be 
made. It is stated that the United States 
and Brazil Mail Steamship Company are 





Fig. 2.—Longitudinal Sectional Elevation of Chuck.4 [= 


levers in the usual manner. The rear 
edges of the jaws are formed with lateral 
ribs, and are fitted within grooved recesses, 
i, formed longitadinally in the faces of 
the carriers c, these recesses corresponding 
in shape to the jaws. The jaws, thus 
constructed, can be adjusted longitudi- 
nally in the recesses by means of adjusting 
screws, which engage internal threads in 
the outer ends of the jaws, the shanks & 
of the screws passing through circular 
openings in the outer ends of the carriers 
e. Longitudinal movement of the screws 


& KEELER MFG. COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS MO. 


unable to procure bids upon two steamers 
which they want unless willing to wait two 
years for them to be finished. The ships 
recently negotiated for include one for the 
Mallory Steamship Company and two for 
the New York and Caba Mail Steamship 
Company, which will be built at Roach’s 
yard, one for the Morgan Line, and two 
for the Red D Line, contracted for a 
William Cramp & Sons, and a steel steamer 
of 5000 tons displacement, which a Scotch 
firm is building for the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 
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Tire-Heating Furnace. 





In this furnace the tires rest upon tW° 
parallel grooved shafts placed over each 
side of the fire. The upper parts of the 
tires are held separated by a wire frame, 
as shown in the cut, The outer end of 
each shaft is provided with a sprocket 
wheel, over which passes a chain leading 
from a suitable driving shaft. By this 
means the tires are kept revolving slowly, 
and each is brought constantly in contact 
with the fire. The oven itself is heated 
sufficiently to keep them all at a proper 


ee As fast as one is removed 
another is put in its place, the heating 


going on faster than the tires can be put 
on the wheels, and without the least dan- 
ger of burning. The fire-box is adapted 
to burn either coal or wood. This furnace, 
known as the Duffey, is made by Bradley 
& Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. 


EEE 


The Blast Furnaces in Allegheny 
County. 





In the future, in our monthly report of 
the condition of the blast furnaces of the 
country, we shall reduce the number of 
coke stacks credited to Allegheny County 
from 20 to 18. This has been made ne- 
cessary by the fact that two of the three 
stacks operated by Laughlins & Co., at 
Pittsburgh, have been dismantled. These 
two stacks were blown out some weeks 
since for the purpose of being relined, 
and work had already been commenced 
when one of the stacks fell in, and it was 
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DUFFEY TIRE-HEATING FURNACE, 





of about 500 tons per day. This entire 
amount, or nearly all of it, will be con- 
sumed by the firm named above, who are 
interested in the furnaces. The two 
stacks which have been dismantled were 
erected in 1861, and have been in continu- 
ous operation since 1882 on one lining, 
which is certainly a remarkable record. 
In that time it is estimated that the two 


|their history. The two stacks of Shoen- 
berger, Speer & Co., are turning out 
nearly 5000 tons per month. One of them 
will be blown out in the near future for 
'relining and will also be fitted up with 
new stoves of the Massicks & Crooke’s 
design. The new Soho Furnace, of the 
| Moorhead-McCleane Company, was put in 
‘blast on November 15 last, and thus far 





RATCHET DIE STOCK, MADE BY CURTIS & CURTIS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


stacks have produced very nearly 500,000 
tons of pig iron. 

Clinton Furnace, formerly owned and 
operated by Graff, Bennett & Co., but 
later operated by a syndicate of creditors 
of that firm, was banked last month, and 
will probably not go in blast again for 
some time, if it ever resumes again. It is 
a very old furnace and cannot produce 
over 325 tons per week under the most 
favorable conditions. Carrie Furnace, of 
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BUILT BY BRADLEY & COMPANY, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


then decided by the firm to dismantle 
both of them, the work having been al- 
most oe already. The new stack 
completed by this firm in the early part of 
last year is in operation, and is producing 
about 250 tons per day, which is all con- 
sumed by the American Iron and Steel 
Works of Jones & Laughlins, Limited. 
Work on the new stack is progressing rap- 
idly, and it will probably be ready for 
blast by the middle of March. It will 
also have a capacity of about 250 tons 
per day, giving the firm a total production 





the Carrie Furnace Company, continues in 
blast and is making a good record. This 
firm are also building an additional stack, 
which will probably be ready for blast not 
later than April next. It will have a 
capacity of about 200 tons per day. The 
nine stacks controlled by Carnegie Bros. 
& Co., Limited, and Carnegie, — & 
Co., Limited, are all in blast and pro- 
ducing nearly 60,000 tons of pig iron per 
month. The two stacks of the Isabella 
Furnace Company are in blast and pro- 
ducing more pig iron than ever before in 


has made an excellent record. For the 
month of January just closed it produced 
5676 gross tons of pig iron. Unless some- 
thing unforeseen should occur the output 
of pig iron in Allegheny County for the 
present year will be considerably larger 
than ever before in its history. 


Ratchet Die Stock. 








The illustration presented herewith 
shows a ratchet die stock which has just 
been brought out by Curtis & Curtis, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. The hub, which is 
threaded at diametrically opposite points 
to receive the handles, is free to revolve 
upon the central stock. In the hub is a 
pawl, pressed inward by a_ spring, 
to engage its inner end with suita- 
bly formed teeth upon the stock. The 
pawl may be turned a half revolution, so 
that the hub and stock may be held to re- 
volve in either direction desirable. Dur- 
ing the reverse movement of the handles 
the hub, of course, turns independently 
of the center. The ratchet allows the 
tool to be worked without changing hands, 
and thus avoids all loss of power and dead 
centers. 

I 

The scheme for the training of mechan- 
ics approved by the Master Builders’ Ex- 
change, of Philadelphia, provides for the 
education of boys in a mechanical trade 
school until they have obtained a certifi- 
cate of proficiency and aservice for a term 
of practice with an employer, this term 
to be at least one year less than the usual 
term of apprenticeship by virtue of the 
holding of a certificate of ey 
granted by a mechanical trade school. 
The completion of the education of the 
mechanic is to be acknowledged on the 
part of the employer by the granting of a 
certificate from the association of builders, 
setting forth that the holder has passed 
through the prescribed course at the trade 
school and the term of practice with an 
employer, and is entitled to be received 
by all builders as a journeyman. With 
similar schools established in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, this system will, 
it is believed, in time afford a substitute 
in yc for the old form of agpenasioeeee, 
and be of advantage to both the young 
men and their employers. 





It is reported from Duluth that large 
works for the production of aluminium 
are to be erected in that city, but such 
stories are to be received with reservation, 
at least until it is positively known that 
the metal can be manufactured profitably. 
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The Bugaboo of Trusts.* 





BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 





We must all have our toys; the child 
his rattle, the adult his hobby, the man of 
pleasure the fashion, the man of art his 
master; and mankind in its various divi- 
sions requires a change of toys at short 
intervals, The same rule holds good in 
the business world’ We have had our 
age of ‘‘consolidations” and ‘‘ watered 
stocks.” Not long ago everything was a 
‘* syndicate ;” the word is already becom- 
ing obsolete, and the fashion is for 
‘* trusts,” which will in turn no doubt 
give place to some new panacea, that is in 
turn to be displaced by another, and so on 
without end. The great laws of the eco- 
nomic world, like all lays affecting society, 
being the genuine latent of human 
nature, alone remain unchanged through 
all these changes. Whenever consolida- 
tions, or watered stocks, or syndicates, or 
trusts endeavor to circumvent these, it 
always has been found that the result is 
after the collision there is nothing left of 
the panaceas, while the great laws con- 
tinue to grind out their irresistible conse- 
quences as before. 

It is worth while to inquire into the ap- 
pearance and growth of trusts and learn 
what environs produce them. Their gene- 
sis is as follows: A demand exists for a 
certain article beyond the capacity of ex- 
isting works to supply it. Prices are high, 
and profits tempting. Every manufacturer 
of that article immediately proceeds to en- 
large his works and increase their produc- 
ing power. In addition to this the un- 
usual profits attract the attention of his 
principal managers or those who are in- 
terested to a greater or less degree in the 
factory. These communicate the knowl- 
edge of the prosperity of the works to 
others. New partnerships are formed, 
and new works are erected, and before 
long the demand for the article is 
fully satisfied, and prices do not advance. 
In a short time the supply becomes greater 
than the demand, there are a few tons or 
yards more in the market for sale than 
required, and prices begin to fall. They 
continue falling until the article is sold at 
cost to the less favorably situated or less 
ably managed factory; and even until the 
best managed and best equipped factory 
is not able to produce the article at the 
prices at which it can be sold. Political 
economy says that here the trouble will 
end. Goods will not be produced at less 
than cost. This was true when Adam 
Smith wrote, but it is not quite true to- 
day. When an article was produced by a 
small manufacturer, employing, probably 
at his own home, two or three journeymen 
and an apprentice or two, it was an easy 
matter forhim to limit or even to stop 
production, As manufacturing is carried 
on to-day, in enormous establishments 
with five or ten millions of dollars 
of capital invested, and with thousands 
of workers, it costs the manufacturer 
much less to run at a loss per ton 
or per yard than to check his pro- 
duction. Stoppage would be serious in- 
deed. The condition of cheap manufac- 
ture is running full. Twenty sources of 
expense are fixed charges, many of which 
stoppage would only increase. Therefore 
the article is produced for months, and in 
some cases that I have known for years, 
not only without profit or without in- 
terest upon capital, but to the impairment 
of the capital invested. Manufacturers have 
balanced their books year after year only to 
find their capital reduced at each successive 
balance. While continuing to produce 
may be costly, the manufacturer knows 
too well that stoppage would be ruin, 


* Extracts from a paper printed in the Feb- 
ruary number of the North American Review. 


His brother manufacturers are of course in 
the same situation. They see the savings 
of many years, as well perhaps as the cap- 
ital they have succeeded in borrowing, 
becoming less and less, with no hope of a 
change in the situation. It is in soil thus 
prepared that anything promising relief is 
gladly welcomed. The manufacturers are 
in the position of patients that have tried 
in vain every doctor of the regular school 
for years, and are now liable to become the 
victims of any quack that appears. Com- 
binations—syndicates — trusts—-they are 
willing to try anything. A meeting is 
called, and in the presence of leone 
danger they decide to take united action 
and form a trust. Each factory is rated 
as worth a certain amount. Officers are 
chosen, and through these the entire prod- 
uct of the article in question is to be dis- 
tributed to the public at remunerative 
prices. 

Such is the genesis of ‘‘ trusts” in man- 
ufactured articies. 

During the recent Presidential cam- 
paign it suited the purpose of one of the 
parties to connect trusts with the doctrine 
of protection. But trusts are confined to 
no country and are not in any way 
dependent upon fiscal regulations. The 
greatest trust of all just nowis the Copper 
Trust, which is French, and has its head- 
quarters in Paris. The Salt Trust is En- 
glish, with its headquarters in London. 
The Wire-rod Trust is German. The only 
Steel-rail Trust that ever existed was an 
international one which embraced all the 
works in Europe. Trusts, either in trans- 
portation or manufactures, are the product 
of human weakness, and this weakness is 
co-extensive with the race. 


There is one huge combination classed | roun 


with trusts which is so exceptional in 
its origin and history that it deserves a 
separate paragraph. & refer to the 
Standard Oil Company. So favorable 
an opportunity to control a product 
perhaps never arose as in the case of 
petroleum. At an early stage a few 
of the ablest business men that the 
world has ever seen realized the im- 
portance of the discovery, and invested 
largely in the purchase of property con- 
nected with it. The success of the pe- 
troleum business was phenomenal, and so 
was the success of these people. The 
profits they made, and, no doubt, as much 
capital as they could borrow, were fear- 
lessly reinvested, and they soon became 
the principal owners, and finally, substan- 
tially the only owners, of the territory 
which contained this great source of 
wealth. The Standard Oil Company 
would long ago have gone to pieces had it 
not been managed, upon the whole, in har- 
mony with the laws which control business. 
It is a hundred to one whether it will survive 
when the present men at the head retire; or 
perhaps I should say when the present man 
retires, for wonderful organizations imply 
a genius at the head, a commander-in- 
chief, with exceptionately able corps com- 
manders no doubt, but still a Grant at the 
head. To those who quote the Standard 
Oil Company as an evidence that trusts 
or combinations can be permanently suc- 
cessful, I say wait and see. I have spoken 
thus freely of that company because I am 
ignorant of its management, profits and 
modes of action. I view it from the out- 
side as a student of political economy only, 
and as such have endeavored to apply to it 
the principles which I know wiil have 
their way no matter how formidable the 
attempt made to defeat their operation. 
We have given the genesis of trusts and 
combinations in their several forms. The 
question is, Do they menace the permanent 
interest of the nation? Are they a source 
of serious danger? Or are they to prove, 
as many other similar forms have proved, 
mere passing phases of unrest and transi- 
tion? To answer this question let us fol- 
low the operation of the manufacturing 





trust which we have in imagination created, 
salt or sugar, nails, beams, or lead or cop- 
per; itis allthe same. The sugar refin- 
ers, let us say, have formed a trust after 
competing one with another through years 
of disastrous business, and all the sugar 
manufactured in the country in existing 
factories is sold through one channel at 
advanced prices. Profits begin to grow. 
Dividends are paid, and those who before 
saw their property vanishing before their 
eyes are now made happy. The dividends 
from that part of a man’s capital invested 
in the sugar business yield him profit far 
above the capital he has invested in va- 
rious other affairs. The prices of sugar 
are such that the capital invested in a new 
factory would yield enormously. He is 
perhaps bound not to enlarge his factory 
or to enter into a new factory, but his 
relatives and acquaintances soon discover 
the fresh opportunity for gain. He can 
advise them to push the completion of a 
small factory, which, of course, must be 
taken into the trust. Or, even if he 
does not give his friends this inti- 
mation, capital is always upon the 
alert, especially when it is bruited 
about that a trust has been formed, as in 
the case of sugar, and immediately new 
sugar manufactories spring up as if by 
magic. The more successful the trust, the 
surer these off-shoots are to sprout. Every 
victory is a defeat. Every factory that 
the trust buys is the sure creator of an- 
other, and so on, ad infinitum, until the 
bubble bursts. The sugar refiners have 
tried to get more from capital in a special 
case than capital yields in general. They 
have endeavored to raise a a of the 
ocean of capital above the level of the sur- 
ding waters, and over their bulwarks 
the fl have burst, and capital, like 
water, has again found its level. It is 
true that to in this level a longer or a 
shorter period may be required, during 
which the article affected may be sold to 
the consumer in limited quantities at a 
higher rate than before existed. But for 
this the consumer is amply recompensed in 
the years that foilow, during which tbe 
struggle between the discordant and com- 
petitive factories becomes severer than it 
ever was before, and lasts till the great 
law of the survival of the fittest vindicates 
itself. Those factories and managers 
that can produce to the best advantage 
eventually close the less compe- 
tent. Capital wisely managed yields 
its legitimate profit. After a time the 
quewth of demand enables capital to re- 
ceive an unusual profit. This in turn at- 
tracts fresh capital to the manufacture, 
and we have a renewal of the old struggle, 
the consumer reaping the benefit. 

Such is the law, such has been the law, 
and such promises to be the law for the 
future; for, so far, no device has yet been 
devised that has permanently thwarted its 
operation. Given freedom of competition, 
and all combinations or trusts that attempt 
to exact from the consumer more than a 
legitimate return upon capital and services 
write the charter of their own defeat. We 
have many proofs that this great law does 
not sleep and that it will not be suppressed. 
Some time ago, as I have stated, the steel 
rail manufacturers of Europe formed a 
trust and advanced the price of rails to 
such an extent that American manufacturers 
were able for the first and perhaps for the 
last time to export steel rails to Canada in 
competition with the European. But the 
misunderstandings and quarrels, insepar- 
able from these attempted unions of com- 

titors, soon broke the trust. With vin- 

ictive feelings, added to what was before 
business rivalry, the struggle was renewed, 
and the steel rail industry of Europe 
has never recovered. It was found that the 
advance of prices had only galvanized into 
life concerns which never should have at- 
tempted to manufacture rails; and so that 
trust died a natural death. During the 
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great depression which existed for several 
years in this country in the steel rail trade 
many anxious meetings were held under 
circumstances described in the genesis of 
trusts, and it was resolved that the plan of 
restrieting production should be tried. 
Fortunately reaction soon came. A de- 
mand for rails set in before the plan went 
into operation, and, as a matter of fact, no 
restriction of product was ever attempted, 
and the steel rail industry was thus saved 
from a great error. We have recently seen 
the lead trust of this country shattered 
and its chief owners bankrupted. The 
newspapers a few weeks ago were filled 
with accounts of the convention of the 
growers of cattle in St. Louis, resolved to 
break down the combination of slaughter- 
ers and shippers in Chicago and Kansas 
City. No business was poorer in this 
country for many years than the manu- 
facture of nails. It wasoverdone. Torem- 
edy this the manufacturers did not form a 
trust, so far as the sale of product was con- 


insurance and hardware, and 20 more 
articles; but the fitting epitaph for these 
ephemeral creations is 
‘* Tf IT was so soon to be done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for!” 

We may exclaim with Macbeth as he 
watched the shadowy descendants of 
Banquo filing past, ‘‘ What, will the line 
stretch out to the crack of doom?” But 
as with Banquo’s procession, so with 
trusts, it is comforting to remember that 
as one approaches another disappears. 
They come like shadows, and so depart. 

The people of America can smile at the 
efforts of all her railway magnates and of 


brief season indeed, unusual profit upon 
actual capital invested either in transporta- 
tion or manufacture, so long as all are 
free to competc, and this freedom, it may 
safely be asserted, the American people 
are not likely to restrict. 


—_—— 


Electro-Plating Machines. 





An interesting story is told by the two 
engravings which are placed side by side 
on this page. That to the left represents 
the initial step in the employment of elec- 
tricity for the deposition of metals, while 


all her manufacturers to defeat the eco-: the other illustrates the result obtained by 
nomic laws by trusts or combinations, or| nearly half a century’s travel along the 


pools, or ‘‘ differentials,” or anything of 
like character. Only let them hold firmly 
to the doctrine of free competition. Keep 
the field open. Freedom for all to engage 
in railroad building when and where cap- 
ital desires, subject to conditions open to 
all. 














THE FIRST ELECTRO-PLATING MACHINE. 


cerned, but they restricted production. A 
certain percentage of their machines was 
kept idle. This percentage was increased 
from time to time, and only the quantity 


made that the market would take at a cer- 


tain price. But the result was that there 
were soon more machines in America for 


branch of manufacturing under like con- 
ditions. 

There can then be no permanent extor- 
tion of profit beyond the average return 
from capital, nor any monopoly, either in 


transportation or manufacturing. Any 
attempt to maintain either must end in fail- 


Freedom for all to engage in any | 


the manufacture of iron nails added tothe | ure, and failure ultimately disastrous just in 
works than the demand for nails will re-| proportion to the temporary success of the 
quire for many years to come, and this| foolish effort. It is simply ridiculous for 
combination of nail manufacturers went | a party of men to meet in a room and at- 
the way of all trusts, and left the business | tempt, by passing resolutions, to change 
in a worse plight than it was in before. the great laws which govern human affairs 


The Sugar Trust has already a noted | 
competitor at its heels. The Copper Trust 
is in danger. All stand prepared to attack 
a ‘‘trust” or ‘‘combine” if it proves it- 
self worth attacking; in other words, if it 
succeeds in raising its profits above the 
natural level of profits throughout the 
country it is subject to competition from 
every quarter, and must finally break 
down. It is unnecessary to devote much 
attention to the numerous trusts in minor 
articles which one reads of, a new one ap- 
pearing every few days and others passing 
out of existence, because they are all sub- 
ject to the great law. The newspapers 


charge that trusts exist or have existed in 
wall paper, shoe laces, lumber, coal, coke, 
brick, screws, rope, glass, school-books, 


in the business world, and this whether 
they be railway presidents, bankers or 
manufacturers. 

The fashion of trusts has but a short) 
season longer to run, and then some other | 
equally vain device may be expected to) 
appear when the next period of depres-| 
sion arrives; but there is not the slightest 
danger that serious injury can result to the | 
sound principles of business from any or 
all of these movements. The only people | 
who have reason to fear trusts are those | 


path pointed out by the first. The first 
machine developed a current of electricity 
obtained from steel magnets—an invention 
founded upon the great discovery of Far- 
aday—and was perfected and first suc- 
cessfully worked by @rime & Son at their 
large silver-ware works, Birmingham, 





THE LITTLE WONDER. 


England. The original machine was con 

structed by Woolrych in 1844, and was 
the first magnetic machine that ever de- 
posited silver on a practical scale. It is 
preserved at the works of Prime & Son as 
a valuable and interesting relic. It is re- 
lated that Faraday paid a visit with some 
London friends to the works, purposely to 
see this application of his discovery in 
practical operation, and expressed his 
great delight at witnessing so early and 
extensive an adaptation of his discovery so 
favorably carried into practical use. This 
machine was worked for many years, and 
was finally superseded by one made by 


‘Hanson, Van Winkle & Co., of Newark, 


N. J. The Woolrych machine stands 5 
feet high, is 5 feet long and 2} feet wide. 
The manufacturers state that the Little 
Wonder requires only one-tenth the 


_power needed by the other, and that i: 


will deposit ten times as much metal in a 
— time. It was designed to meet the 
emand for an inexpensive, simple and 


powerful source of electricity for plating. 


foolish enough to enter into them. The! All parts of the machine are accessible, 
consumer and the transporter, not the there is no danger of a reversal of current, 
manufacturer and the railway owner, are | and with the rheostat or resistance on the 
to reap the harvest. |machine the current can be regulated so 

It is not in the power of man to exact as to plate from a single article to a large 
for more than a brief season, and a very | tank full of work. 
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Successful Profit Sharing. 





The second .year’s experience of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Foundry Company in 
sharing their profits with their employees 
shows results much more satisfactory than 
did the first year. The present dividend 
was 8 per cent. of the total yearly wages, 
while the first was 24 per cent. Regard- 
ing the quality of the work executed, 
there have been fewer poor castings and 
more better ones. This would appear to 
overthrow the opinion held by many that 
it is uselees to try to obtain better work 
by offering the men a portion of the 


profits, because the conscientious workman, 


will do his best for the firm any way, 
while the shiftless one cannot be induced 
by any consideration to alter his methods. 
It is further argued that, as the shiftless 
one is certain of obtaining his share of 
the profits at the end of the year, he really 
has no inducement to improve, except the 
satisfaction he would feel at having per- 
formed his full duty; and, as he has never 
been subjected to such a sensation, he is 
ignorant of its value, and, therefore, not 
likely to strive for it. If the employer 
does not adopt profit-sharing for business 
reasons, he must do it out of pure philan- 
thropy—a qualification not frequently 
found in relations like these. When he 
knows he is paying good wages he is not 
apt to present the recipients of these 
wages with a portion of his profits in a 
lump sum at the end of the year. 

In the circular issued by the Springfield 
Company they state that ‘‘a noti¢eable 


improvement has been manifested in the 
work and general conduct of our em- 
loyees during the past 12 months. 
The average weight of castings has been 
increased and the proportion of poor work 
reduced. We have also noticed an in- 


creasing interest in the success of the 
business and a willingness to fulfil every 
requirement, even though it might he 
slightly unusual.”’ The company suggested 
the advisability of the men taking cer- 
tificates bearing 5 per cent. interest and 
holding them as a provision against a 
rainy day, thereby establishing a sort of 
private sick fund. 

A careful account was kept of bad cast- 
ings, and the loss from cause Was so 
great that had the castings all been good 
and marketable ‘‘ we could better aiford 
to pay you 9 per cent. dividend than we 
can now to pay 3.” The loss on every 
pound of imperfect casting more than 
balances the profit on 7 or 8 pounds of 
perfect castings, this being the case be- 
cause the margin of profit is so small com- 
pared with the whole cost of production 
‘‘If our system of profit sharing,” they 
say, ‘‘is worth anything at all it must effect 
more and more reduction in the proportion 
of imperfect castings every year. This 
was one of the principal objects of our 
adoption of the plan, and unless the com- 
ing year shows a very material improve- 
ment in this regard we shall be obliged to 
discontinue the sharing of profits alto- 
gether. We cannot g° before our stock- 
holders and expect them to consent to 
a division of profits among men who 
every year lose hundreds of dollars for 
themselves as well as their employ- 
ers. And all for lack of care and 
judgment! We furnish you with the best 
molding sand we can buy, the hottest of 
iron, melted from the finest brands of pig 
to be obtained in the market; our. tools, 
flasks and other appliances are as nearly 

rfect as they can be made and our foun- 
SFy is above the average as regards light, 
convenience and comfort. These condi- 
tions do away with almost every reason- 
able excuse for bad castings and leave 
scarcely any cause except carelessness, 
laziness and inattention to your trade. 
We find no fault with the quality of your 
good castings. On the contrary, we are 













able to say it is first-class, almost without 
exception. These castings speak for them- 
selves and well merit the excellent reputa- 
tion they have obtained. They show what 
you can do. Why not do a little better 
and have all your work as good?” 

Two important changes were made by 
the company in the rules: only those em- 
ployed during the whole 12 months will 
participate in the profits. The second 
change concerns the molders, who, since 
they can do much more than any of the 
others towards reducing the proportion of 
bad castings, are to receive an extra divi- 
dend of 1 per cent. if the reduction should 
be large enough to warrant it. 


a 


The New Watervliet Arsenal. 





Chief Engineer Anthony Victorin, United 
States Ordnance Department, has practi- 
cally completed the working plan for the 
new $700,000 great gun factory at the 
Watervliet Arsenal, and the contract will 
soon be ready for letting. The plans in- 
volve a radical departure from anything 
ever attempted inthis country. The great 
gun works of the world, Krupp’s, Arm- 
strong’s, and Whitworth’s, all devote their 
energies to other branches of metal manu- 
facture, and such appliances as they possess 
are to a degree designed to be useful for 

urposes Outside of gunmaking, and have 

n accumulated as demanded by occasion. 
At Waterveliet every piece of the amount 
of mach required will be built from 
special designs by the Chief Engineer. 

The factory is to be erected about in the 
center of the walled-in field of 109 acres 
constituting the armory reservation, mid- 
way between the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad in the rear and the Hudson river 
in front, and contiguous to the Erie Canal, 
which traverses the lower portions of the 
grounds at West Troy. A branch railroad 
will run from the D. and H. main track 
right through the middle of the shop, across 


front, making it available for connection 
with the three sources of transportation, 
and including a siding running into the 
building. 

The gun shop will be 963 feet long, 
with a width of 128 feet on the north 
wing and 158 feet on the south. Each 
wing is to be 400 feet long, and between 


them will be a central structure covering | gun 


the rest of the room, to hold two 200 
horse-power engines—one for service in 
each wing—office, tool-room, machinery 
for assembling the guns, and a shrinkage 
pit 50 feet deep, with three levels, 20, 35 
and 50 feet below the ground. 

The north wing, which will be finished 
first, because Congress has not given 


would have dictated, will be formed of a 


to the eaves, connecting through arches 
12x28, with an annex 25 feet wide on each 
side running the length, in which the 
minor mechanism will be stowed. 

This north wing is to be utilized for the 
construction of cannon from 8 to 12 inch 
bore, the kind now considered most useful 
by the Ordnance Board. To this end it 
will accommodate 15 lathes, ranging from 
70 to 105 feet in length, all specially con- 


be expected to follow out the general de- 
sign, submitting their own improvements. 
The lathes in the annexes must largely be 
newly designed for economical handling of 
the hoops and breech mechanisms. __ 
Overhead will run two 30-ton traveling 
cranes, and 30-ton cranes will run on sus- 
pended tracks in the annexes. The lift of 
the large cranes will be 35 feet from the 
floor. The building will be a single story 
throughout, of a maximum hight of 75 
feet. [t will be of brick and iron, covered 
with slate. The south wing will contain 


D 


the canal by a new bridge, to the river | 


money enough for the whole, as economy 


central structure 75 feet wide and 50 feet | 


structed. Manufacturers who bid will} 


a like number of lathes, but will be given 
over wholly to the manufacture of 16-inch 
bore breech-loading rifles, Here Mr. Vic- 
torin believes an average of 20 can be made 
in a year, or 25 at a pinch. The same 
production of 8, 10 and 12 inch guns is 
allowed for the south wing. 

It will take two years to complete 
the shop for which these plans are now 
ready—that is, the center and north : 
The south wing could be built as quickly 
if there was enough money. 


Under ordinary circumstances it re- 
quires a year to build a big gun, though 
when this shop is complete the depart- 
ment feels sure that it can be done in nine 
months. The steel comes to Watervliet 
from the Bethlehem ‘foundry, mee 
forged, oil-tempered and annealed. e 
work of finishing has been going on for a 
year at Watervliet under adverse circum- 
stances, but with excellent results. In 
August, 1887, the department sent Mr. 
Victorin to the arsenal to rig up a gun- 
shop out of such materials as he could find 
and setit going. He'did it in three months, 
and, thanks to that move, one 8-inch 
rifle is now at Sandy Hook, where it has 
endured over 200 firings and borne every 
test, while another 8-inch, one 10-inch, 
and 25 field pieees of 3,,-inch bore are al- 
most ready for use. The engineer found 
at Watervliet two 400-foot sheds of brick 
built in war time for storehouses. He 
pulled the ceiling and partition out of 
one and made a shop of it. Everything 
in the room is a makeshift, but a pretty 
good one. Tbe big crane and accompany- 
ing derrick were made of a couple of 
cylinderical posts found at Frankfort 
Arsenal; the tracks and trusses and crane 
out of old gun carriages. A shrinkage pit 
24 feet deep and 8 inches in diameter was 
dug out of the rocky floor, an expanding 
furnace and 60 horse-power engine put in, 
and in November, 1887, the gun-makers 
employed went to work, using a 92-foot 
lathe with 120-inch swing, and a 70-foot 
with 83-inch swing. 

The range of these new 8 and 10 inch 
'rifles is ten miles—equal to that of the 
best European gun, better than almost 
anything afloat, and their effective range 
is m miles. But the defensive poverty 
of this country was never more painfully 
shown than in the fact that it possesses but 
one carriage fit to accommodate a modern 
. This is holding up the new 8-inch 
at Sandy Hook. The carriages for the old 
cast-iron guns are made mostly at the 
Watertown arsenal. Not one of their 
patterns will do. A 10-inch gun of Water- 
vliet pattern is 28 feet long, 28} tons 
weight, loads with 575-pound shot and 
180 pounds of powder; an 8-inch is 24 
feet long, weighs 14} tons, and uses 105 
pounds of powder to propel a 280-pound 
ball. A 16-inch gun should weigh about 
50 tons. The charges in all instances are 
rather heavier than those used abroad. 
The steel breech-loading field pieces are 7 
feet long, 3; inches bore, use 3} pounds 
of powder to a 13}-pound ball, and can 
hit things three miles off. They weigh but 
800 pounds—about one-quarter less than 
the old brass howitzers. Ex for 
weight of metal carried, these field pieces 
are about as effective as the old 15-inch -- 
columbiads, and can be fired about 25 
times as fast. When the big shop is done 
this impromptu factory will be used for 
the manufacture of the light field pieces 
and steel breech-loading siege guns of 5- 
inch bore and 7-inch howitzers. The old 
cast-iron cannon are clumsy in ccmpari- 
;son with these deadly steel tubes. An 
| 8-inch cast-iron piece, such as grace the 
|harbor forts of New York, carries a 68- 
pound shot with 28 pounds of powder, 
| with an extreme and uncertain range of 
| four miles, representing a collective energy 
|of 1477 foot pounds, against 6880 devel- 
| oped by its steel rival. 
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Radial Drilling Machine. 





This drill, in which several new and 
important features appear, is manufact- 
ured by the Putnam Machine Company, of 
Fitchburg, Mass. The machine has a 


combination of the two standard systems of | 


driving-belt and gear. The cone has four | 
changes, and the idle pulleys are mounted | 
on eccentrics in such a way that the belt | 


arm, this arrangement not only reducing | 
the parts, but also saving power, as the | 
moving Pp 

The head is moved by a rack and pinion 
gear, and can be firmly held to the arm at 
any desired point by means of a friction- 
clamp operated by a lever. Under the 
collar of the vertical lifting screw is a ball 
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{must be completed within eight months, ; Furnace coke, $1.25; to dealers, $1.35; 
‘but where they are to be built is not yet | foundry coke, $1.50; crushed coke, $2.20; 


| known. 


is one mile. 
was $395,500. 


mm 


The Coke Wages. 





The largest of the guns are 15- | all on board cars at ovens, per ton of 2000 
‘inch caliber and the extreme range of fire | pounds. 
The bid of the gun company 


i 


Competition of Prison Labor. 





The competition of prison labor is a 
subject treated very cleverly by one of our 


As we predicted in The Iron Age of last | contemporaries, who endeavors to dispel 
may be tightened without stopping the | week, the threatened coke strike in the! from the minds of labor organizations the 
machine. The back gearing, instead of | Connellsville region has not taken place, | delusion that free labor is injured by the 
being at the cone pulley, is placed on the | and, with one or two exceptions, all the| labor of convicts under any proper man- 


works in the region are in operation. 
addition to this, we report that the H. C. 


In | agement. 


The writer says: 
_ Suppose the 38000 able-bodied men 


arts and bearings are reduced. | Frick Company have signed the scale, the|/in the prisons of the State were dis- 


same it has been paying for over a year, | tributed among various productive oc- 
which is 6} per cent. higher than the!cupations as industrious and law-abid- 


wages 
region. It is to remain in force until 
January 1, 1890, but contains a provision 


Tae 


if 


J 


| 


paid at the other works in the! ing citizens, 


Who would suffer by it? 
Their production would support them- 
selves, and perhaps help to support others, 





RADIAL DRILLING MACHINE, MANUFACTURED BY THE PUTNAM MACHINE CO., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


thrust bearing. In the machine illustrated 
the distance from the face of the column 
to the end of the arm is 6 feet 24 inches. 
The arm has a vertical traverse of 36 
inches, and the drilling head has a radial 
traverse on the arm of 42 inches. The 
spindle has a range of 16 inches, is coun- 
ter-balanced and has a quick return by 
rack and pinion, which is always in gear; 
it also has hand and automatic feeds of six 
changes—three for drilling and three for 
boring. The portable drilling table is ac- 
curately planed on all sides; has T slots on 
top and sides, and is formed with a verti- 
cal ¥ groove for holding square or cylin- 
drical work. The base plate is 9 feet 8 
inches long, 44 inches wide and 64 inches 
thick; it has anchor holes for foundation 
bolts, T slots, guide hole for boring bars, 
and is planed on top and bottom. 





The Secretary of War has awarded con- 
tracts for seven dynamite guns of the 
pneumatic pattern, similar in construction 
to that recently tested at Fort Lafayette; 
three of them to be located at Sandy 
Hook, two at Fort Schuyler and two at 
The guns 


Fort Warren, Boston harbor. 


which will permit that concern to revoke 
the scale on March 15 next unless a uni- 
form scale is adopted throughout the 
region. There has been no improvement 
in the demand for coke, and but few 
works in the region are being operated 
full time. Four days in the week seems 
to be the rule. In view of this, it is safe 
to say there will be no advance in prices 
for some time, and a slight reduction in 
the near future is not improbable. There 
are 77 coke plants in the Connellsville 
region, and the week ending on February 
2 showed 12,551 ovens in operation, 710 
idle and 720 in process of erection. The 
production for that week was estimated at 
103,233 tons. During the previous week 
there were 12,626 ovens in operation, and 
they turned out 110,958 tons of coke. 
The shipments for the week before last 
aggregated 5600 cars, consigned as fol- 
lows: To Pittsburgh and river points, 
1400 ears; to points west of Pittsburgh, 
3100 cars; to points east of Connellsville, 
1100 cars. The figures for the previous 
week were: Pittsburgh, 1550: West, 
3250; East, 1150; total, 5950. The 
prices ruling at present are as follows: 





Would it be an advantage to the rest to 
sequestrate these 3000 men from labor and 
support them in idleness? If so, why not 
10,000 or 100,000? If it would not be an 
advantage, supposing them to be free men, 
why is it an advantage when they are 
sequestrated within prison walls for crime? 
If it would be better for all concerned 
that they should work and earn their own 
living if they were at large in the com- 
munity, why is it not better that they 
should do so in prison? As a financial 
matter for the State, of course, it is best 
that convicts should be self-supporting. 
As a matter of health and discipline, of 
physical and moral improvement for them- 
selves, it is admitted to be better that they 
should be employed in productive indus- 
tries. As an economic matter for the com- 
munity, including all workingmen, it is 
equally an advantage. There is no possi- 
ble gain in setting — a percentage of 
the able-bodied population to be supported 
in idleness by the rest. ‘ 
—— 

A $500,000 fire-poof building will be 
erected in Newark, N. J., by the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company. 
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The “Perfect” Radiator Valve. 





A radiator valve designed to overcome 
the common objections of leaky stems, by 
which carpets and ceilings are often 
damaged and other considerable injury 
occasioned, has just been put upon the 
market by Curtis & Co., 140 Centre 
street, New York. In Fig. 1 a general 
view of the Perfect radiator valve is 
shown, while its internal construction is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. The special feature 
of this valve is that it is made without 
stuffing box, packing or ground joints, 
the metal diaphragm shown in Fig. 2 tak- 
ing the place of those and preventing the 
leakage of water. The diaphragm is 
made of phosphor-bronze, which, as is 
well known, is a very strong and durable 
alloy. By the use of this diaphragm and 
by means of the lever-arm arrangement, 
a slight movement is sufficient to open the 
valve. The valve shuts off with a pres- 





Fig. 1.—General View of Valve. 


THE ‘ PERFECT” 


twin-screw propeller of 3000 horse-power | all these items with the a 


and 931 tons burden, and will carry about 
2500 passengers. 


a 


The Farm Value of Crops. 





The aggregate value to producers of the 
five principal cereal crops at the average 
farm prices, as ascertained by the Agricul- 
tural Departmeut, for the two years has 
compared as follows: 


1888. 1887. 
1 eee $677,000,000  $646,000,000 
WOE dcccses 385,000,000 310,000,000 
itincrenenne 195,000,000 200,000,000 
Pe chenienseons 14,000,000 13,000,000 
PR cv cvccacces 33,000,000 29,000,000 
Tota... 6 $1,304,000,000 $1,198,000,000 


Here is an increase of more than $100,- 
000,000 in the amount realized by farmers 
from the sale of their cereals. The abund- 





* 


Fig. 2.—Sectional View. 


RADIATOR VALVE. 


sure behind it, making it absolutely tight | ant hay crop adds to the favorable charac- 


at the seat. It is stated that a test of two 
years has established the reliability of this 
device, and has proven the fact that it will 
not leak. The manufacturers further state 
that the valves open and close easily. 
The Perfect radiator valve is made in 
ten different styles, of }#, 1, 14, and 14 
inch size. 
rr 

G. W. Hunt, one of the principal con- 
tractors and railroad builders of the Pacific 
Coast, has been spending some time in 
Chicago recently, arranging for future 
operations. He is now completing the 
Seattle, Lake Shore and Eastern Railroad, 
with his headquarters at Walla Walla. D. 
, Black, formerly with the Morden Troy 
and Crossing Company, of Chicago, is now 
acting as Mr. Hunt’s secretary, and accom- 
panies him on his Eastern tour, 





The New Jersey Central is to have a 
new steamer for the accommodation of the 
Sandy Hook business during the coming 
season, to be named the Sandy Hook. 
This steamer will be 270 feet in length and 
48 feet in width, witha draft of 9 feet 
forward and 10 feet aft. She is to be a 


ter of this showing. 
Extending the comparison for the two 


| years to other important classes of produc- 


tion, the potato crop forms an important 
item. For 1888 the yield has been nearly 


proximate ac- 
curacy attainable in reference to the 
cereals, but there is ample evidence that 
the aggregate value ef all the products of 
the farms for 1888, as realized by the pro- 
ducers, has been very materially greater 
than for 1887, and that to this extent the 
present situation is better than a year ago, 
and the agricultural interests more pros- 
perous. The effects of such an improve- 
ment necessarily extend to every class of 
the community. 
Re 


The Carload Lot Cases. 





There is reason to believe that the so- 
called carload lot cases will be decided by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission very 
soon. As the matter stands, the plea of 
the complainants is virtually covered by 
the following brief statement : 

We complain especially and icularl 
j Ganipnnaiion in freight aman 
as between carloads and less than carloads, on 
the following specific articles: ae cider, —, 
su; mors, prunes, croc 
and pickled fish, camed goods, soda and salera- 
tus, pickles, salt and molasses, and y of 
the unjust discrimination by means of carload 
rates on any sort of freight where the normal 
Wy tae thecty, ceed. pre ve nae a ee oa 
ys, that the amount of difference in 


by the commis- 
oo = = - tial im- 
rtance to ublic who pay the c 
hat the actual difference in p Aad 
case can be accurately and precisely ascer- 
tained before the theory be applied to the 
tariff. It is our contention, therefore, that in- 
asmuch as the burden BK oe is upon the rail- 
ifferences for quantity 
in freight they should be held strictly to 
the issue, and should be required either to fur- 
nish definite information upon the 
great difference in the cost of 


nearly a year since the complaints were filed to 
ascertain the facts. 

The defendant railroad comme in 
reply to this, allege that the difference in 
cost of transportation of large and small 
shipments justifies the discrimination in 
rates. This assertion is supported by gene- 
ral arguments, but without detailed ex- 
hibits of actual cost of service in the vari- 
ous classes of which complaint is made. 


———— EE 


The Senate Committee on Claims last 
week heard a delegation of iron mill men 
in support of a bill now pending in both 
Houses of Congress. The bill pro to 
repay the importers of steels, chiefly in the 
Allegheny and Mahoning Valley districts 
the difference between a duty of 45 per 
cent., which was collected, and one of 35 
per cent., which they claim a decision of 
the Supreme Court holds to be the correct 
duty. The amount involved is about 
$600,000. W. 8S. Groome, of the firm of 


200,000,000 bushels, as compared with|J. F. Bailey & Co., New York; R. F. 


134,000,000 bushels in 1887; but the av- 
erage farm price, as reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is 40 as compared 
with 68 cents per bushel, and this fall in 
price decreases the aggregate value of the 
crop to producers to about $80,000,000, as 
compared with more than $90,000,000 for 
1887. In other vegetables and fruits the 
yield has been abundant and the prices 
lower, the greater yield and lower price 
probably leaving little difference between 
the aggregate value of the crops of the 
two years. The meat supplies also have 
been very large, and the price at first 
hands somewhat reduced. The Agricul- 


tural Department estimates the wool clip | 000 tons. 


at 269,000,000 pounds for 1888, compared 
with 833,000,000 for 1887. The cotton 
crop, according to latest indications, is 
likely to differ but little from that of 1887 
in aggregate value to growers. There is 
no means of extending the comparison to 


Downing and H. E. Collins, of Pitts- 
burgh, addressed the committee. They 
were unable, however, not being lawyers, 
to cite the Supreme Court decision npon 
which they rest their claim, and a post- 
ponement was had in order to enable them 
to present it to the committee. 





The New York, Susquehanna and West- 
ern Railroad will extend its coal shipping 
facilities, and, as a step in this direction, 
it has begun the erection near Two Bridges 
Station, N. J., of a large system of coal 
shutes, covered by a building 1000 feet 
long and having a storage capacity of 200,- 
Two Bridges is 63 miles from 
New York. 





The contract for constructing a dry dock 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard was 
awarded to J. F. Simpson ,& Co. at their 
bid of $548,700. 
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ferry to the Cortlandt street ferry, is ex- 
pected to be in operation May 1, the right 
of way on the west side having been se- 
cured, and all the requisite materials are 
contracted for. It will run 20 cars, 


The American Institute is losing money, 
as the result of its annual exhibitions in 
this city. At the annual meeting of the 
trustees in this city last week the surplus 
in the treasury was nearly $15,000, but a 
member of the board stated that expendi- 
tures during the last five years had ex- 
ceeded the receipts to the extent of 
$35,000, and that in five years more the 
surplus will be exhausted. 











































THE WEEK. 


™ The navigation of the Hudson River at 
Newburg was closed by ice on Thursday, 
February 7, and ice began to obstruct the 
bays on rivers on Long Island Sound, for 
the first time this season. 


The Dock Board have authorized their 
chief engineer to remove all vestiges of the 
site of West Washington Market by mov- 
ing back the shore line 200 feet, and ex- 
tending two piers 620 feet into the river 
for the accommodation of ocean steamers. 
The docks rent at from $25,000 to $45,- 
000 per annum. 


Ex-Consul Sewall, of Samoa, contends 
for a vigorous policy, representing that the 
seizure and deposition of Malietoa was in 
pursuance of a deliberate plan on the part of 
Germany to obtain control of Samoa; that 
this step is only the precursor of measures 
to secure foreign supremacy in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Lord Salisbury being a 
party to the scheme, and that no protest 
from the United States will turn Germany 
from the course it is steadily pursuing. 


After spirited discussion, the Nicara- 
gua Canal bill passed the House with un- 
expected unanimity, the vote standing 177 
to 60. The event was signalized by a 
burst of applause unusual in that body, 
warranting the inference that the Panama 
Canal failure, together with events in 
Samoa, have assisted very much in remov- 
ing objections to the bill and have in- 





American stoves are so far superior to 
those in common use in large parts of Eu- 
rope that manufacturers here might reason- 
ably expect to find markets abroad suffi- 
ciently ample to absorb all their possible 
surplus. But a difficulty exists in the in- 
ferior coal consumed on the Continent. 
Not long ago a Pittsburgh manufacturer 
shipped a lot of stoves to Germany, and 
being informed that they failed to give 
satisfaction learned after investigation that 
the coal used produced many clinkers and 
slag. The better grades of coal were too 
expensive for general consumption. A 
variety of artificial substitutes can be had, 
but as a rule economy is consulted rather 
than comfort. 


The proposal of the United States Gov- 
ernment, through Secretary Bayard, to 
bring about international co-operation for 
the reduction or abolition of tonnage dues 
vested the subject with a new interest, | 0D shipping has resulted in complete fail- 
The bill as passed contains every provision ure, excepting as information may have 
which the promoters of the enterprise de- | bee? gathered for the guidance of the in- 
sired. The United States is not com-| Coming administration. The replies re- 
mitted to any pecuniary liability on ceived to overtures in furtherance of the 
account of the company, but it requires general object show a disinclination to en- 
the company to make a yearly report, giv- tertain the proposal, mainly for the reason 
ing such detailed statement of their | that the ‘‘ favored nation” clause of ex- 
affairs and of their assets and liabilities as | isting treaties would prevent the abolish- 
may be required by the Secretary of the | ™e>t of all charges in the case of the ships 
Interior. This provision, in connection in one country and not of those in another. 
with the reservation by Congress of the Several countries have no merchant marine 
right to amend the act at any time, gives in the foreign trade, and consequently 
the company the benefit of the moral sup- there could be no reciprocity. 


port of the United States in all their legit-| The proposed railroad to parallel that of 
aa undertakings. The Senate agreed | the New York and New Haven Cotmpany 
es ee ee report, and the bill now| would afford an acceptable addition to 
goes to the President for his approval. traffic facilities, however much it may be 
It is computed that the : onc? | Opposed by certain special interests. Some 
strike in this city cost Te of its advocates are directors in the New 
which $1,500,000 was sustained by the re- | York and New England Company. 
tail cee The oa of the car companies 
is put down at $117,000 and the stri 
about $50,000. , e strikers 


_ A false report that a car-building firm 
in Detroit had received a large order was 


followed by a *‘del ' 
y 4 * Geluge of letters” from) on. Alaska Commercial Company have 


iron firms and supply companies desiro = . . 
of bidding for ies seek Thich fact oak paid into the United States Treasury since 


construed as an indicati _|the ‘‘Seward purchase” was completed 
ness and low slat - a = - $8,000,000. Russia received for the whole 


country $7,200,000. 


The price of American wheat being 
materially affected at times by the crop in 
India gives interest to facts concerning the 

icultural progress of India. Efforts 
which are making through an agricultural 
department established at Bengal to im- 
prove the quality of wheat indicate the 
probability of increasing competition from 
that quarter. In 1872 India rose to the 
second place as a feeder of Great Britian, 
and in 1877 the relative positions as con- 
cerns the United States were maintained, 
but trade returns for 1888 show a start- 
ling revolution in the figures. Russia has 
taken first place, sending 21,396,000 cwts. 
as inst 5,523,000 cwts. during 1887, 
this increase being almost entirely at the 
expense of America, the falling off in the 
imports from the United States amounting 
to 15,857,000 cwts., while India has ex- 
ported within 325,000 cwts. of the preced- 


Yellow fever is making progress in 
Brazil, and the open winter on our Atlan- 
tic Coast affords a reasonable admonition 
that the disease may extend northward 
during the approaching summer. 


A feature in the enlarged Philadelphia 
Mint, for which Congress appropriated 
$200,000, will be a marble tower 40 feet 
square. 


A large freight and transfer station, 
probably the largest in America, will be 
erected in the environs of Pittsburgh for 
a syndicate representing railroads on either 
side of the Ohio river, and by means of a 
bridge secure uninterrupted transporta- 
tion. Another great union depot is to be 
built at Pueblo, in Colorado, for the Mis- 
souri Pacific, Rio Grande and other com- 
panies. The structure will be of red sand- 
stone and cost about $250,000. 

The oil producers of Pennsylvania are 
encumbered with an accumulation of 
3,500,000 barrels of the crude article, 
which they expect to sell eventually for 
nothing less than $1 per barrel. 


The Hudson Street Electric Railway, to 
extend across the city from the Fulton 





Times, that this change of basis in supply 
has been accomplished without in any 
material degree advancing the price of 
bread in England. 


English manufacturers complain that the 


exceedingly low wages of German opera- 
tives make competition almost impossible. 
The North British Mail says: ‘‘Among the 
operatives in Saxony weekly wages have 
fallen in a most marvelous manner—in- 
deed, it appears that while the better-class 
operatives in the mills are obtaining 10 
marks per week for their labor, others de- 
voted to the less skillful operations are 
actually not receiving more than about 54 
marks per week. It is almost impossible 
to conceive that this state of things can get 
any worse.” 


In Japan, as in China, events are impend- 


ing which must give shape to the future 
= of those empires and have a direct 


ing upon their relations with other 


Governments. While it is probable that 
the recent progressive tendencies of China 
have already provoked reaction, as evinced 
in the recent hostility to foreign influence, 
the Mikado of Japan is leading off in the 
direction of more radical innovations. 
Seven years ago, in response to popular 
petition, he resolved to call a National As- 
sembly in 1890 for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a constitutional government. In ac- 
cordance with this purpose the draft of a 
constitution was prepared and recently 
was submitted to the Privy Council, con- 
sisting of 20 members 
isters of State as ex-officio members. Five 
princes of the royal family and seven other 
members, representing the people, but ap- 
pointed by the Mikado, made up this 
council, of which Ex-Prime Minister Ito 
was chairman. The Mikado assumed to 
establish the constitution by his own 
power. The Liberal, or Progressive, party 


des eight Min- 


was in favor of leaving it to the Assembly, 


while the Government party, com 

chiefly of nobles, opposed this. The latest 
information is that despite all obstacles 
the constitution was prom 
day, inaugurating a new era in the empire. 
Count Ito will be entitled to rank as the 


last Mon- 


Washington of Japan. 


A dynamite bomb, placed under the 
north foundation wall of the malthouse of 
Daniel Stevenson’s boycotted ale and 
porter brewery, at the corner of Tenth 
avenue and Fortieth street, by some un- 
known miscreant, exploded with terrific 
force on Friday afternoon. The solid 
rock on which the malthouse is built was 
torn up to the depth of 30 inches, and a 
hole was blown into the 24-inch founda- 
tion wall. For 200 feet in a northeasterly 
direction every house was more or less in- 
jured by the concussion. 


The Pacific Guano Company, of Boston, 
capital $1,000,000, made an assignment to 
John C. Ro It had extensive facilities 
in South Carolina and at Wood’s Holl, 
Mass. Glidden & Curtis, the company’s 
selling agents in Boston, were carried 
down in the crash. John M. Glidden is 
president of the Ohio and Western Coal 
and Iron Company. 





. The freight rates on iron articles from 
Pittsburgh to all ye between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer were 
advanced last week from 2 to 3 cents per 
100 pounds. White lead and paints were 
also advanced about the same. 





It is reported that contracts have been 
closed between a large ore company in 
Cleveland and the Northern Steamship 
Company, owned by President Hill, of 
the Manitoba Railroad Company, for the 
transportation of ore freights for the next 


ing year; and it is worth noting, as pointed | season from the head of Lake Superior to 
out by Sir James Caird in the London! Lake Erie ports at $1.25 a ton. 
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the purpose of carrying on the construct- 
ing and engineering business in all its 
branches. They have also been granted 
license by M. V. Smith to construct the 
Smith regenerative gas furnace and pro- 
ducers. The new firm are located in the 
Hamilton Building, in the above-named 
city. 


MANUFACTURING, 


Iron and Steel. 


The report that the plant of the Elba 
Iron and Bolt Company, Limited, at Pitts- 
burgh, recently started up under lease by 
Henry Darlington, of that city, had 
closed down for an indefinite period is 
without foundation. The works are being 
operated full time in all departments, 





On January 1 of this vear-the Steel Car- 
Wheel Company of Boston started a small 
Bessemer plant, which was built for them 
last year by James P. Witherow, of Pitts- 
burgh. The plant consists of a 3-ton 
tilting converter. The product will be a 
metal patented by the company, and will 
be chiefly used in making car-wheels. The 
works of the company are at the corner of 
First and I streets, Boston. 


By direction of Manager Wick the plant 
of the Warren Steel an: Iron Company, at 
Warren, Ohio, was closed down last week 
for an indefinite period. The management 
recently received an offer to remove the 
works to Girard, but whether this caused 
the shut-down or not is not known. 

Work has been commenced on the erec- 
tion of the new plant of the Union Steel 
and Iron Company at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and it is expected to be ready for opera- 
tions by May next. M. VY. Smith, of 
Pittsburgh, is consulting engineer for the 
company. 


The Green Nail Works, at Tiffin, Ohio, 
were totally destroyed by fire on the morn- 
ing of the 6thinst. The loss is estimated 
at $50,000, with noinsurance. The plant 
had but recently commenced operatiqns. 


It is announced that the plant of the 
Cartwright Iron and Steel Company, 
formerly known as the Alikanna Rolling 
Mills, at Steubenville, Ohio, is being ex- 
tensively improved and will shortly be put 
in operation. The product will be taken 
by the National Tube Works Company, of 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Application has been made for a charter 
for the Duquesne Forge Company, of 
Pittsburgh. The company is composed of 
R. 8. Smith, Alex. McKim, John Bissell 
and others, who have purchased the plant 
and interests of the Miller Forge Company, 
Limited, located at Rankin Station on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, about 10 
miles from Pittsburgh. Plans are being 
prepared for some extensive improvements. 
New machinery will be put in and some 
new buildings will be erected so as to 
nearly double the present capacity of the 
works. 


A company to be known as the Dickson 
Car-Wheel Company have been incorpor- 
ated to manufacture car-wheels at Houston, 
Tex. 


The Standard Rolling Mill, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been torn down. It was 
idle in 1887 and 1888. Its annual capacity 
was 1200 net tons of bar iron. The only 
other rolling mill in the State, the Capital 
Iron Works, at St. Paul, was also idle in 
1888. 


On account of a lack of orders, the roll- 
ing mill of the Kittanning Iron Company, 
Limited, at Kittanning, Pa., has closed 
down for an indefinite period. The firm 
manufacture muck iron principally, which 
is consigned to Pittsburgh. The blast 
furnace of the company continues in oper- 
ation. 

R. Heckscher & Sons’ Swede Furnace, 
at Bridgeport, Pa., of which Alfred 
Walters is superintendent, has eclipsed 
its former records by making 604 tons of 
pig iron last week. 


The Scranton Steel Company, at Scran- 
ton, Pa., rolled 252 rails, 56 pounds to the 
yard, in one hour. So far as is known 
this beats the record for rolling in that 
length of time considerably. With heav- 
ier rails, of course, the tonnage, too, 
would have been exceptional. 


Park Brothers & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
have recently completed an additional 
large open hearth steel furnace. 


The Etowah furnace, at Gadsden, Ala., 
we are advised by Rogers, Brown & Co., 
made 850 tons in the seven days ending 
February 5, and is now averaging close to 
130 tons per day, 85 per cent. of which is 


Fred Bishop has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the plant of the Warren 
Iron and Steel Company, at Warren, 
Ohio. 


The plant of the Virginia Nail and Iron 
Works Company, of Lynchburg, Va., is 
situated’ about 34 miles above Lynchburg, 
on the Richmond and Allegheny Railroad, 
The works consist of a blast furnace, 
65 x 12 feet, equipped with two iron-pipe 
stoves; Weimer engine, three cylinders, 
48 x 36 inches, driven by water-power; 
a rolling mill, 20-inch muck train, 18-inch 
plate train and 10-inch bar and guide 
train, seven double puddling furnaces and 
ove M. V. Smith gas heating furnace, and 
a nail factory with 46 machines. The 
metal is run from the blast furnace into 
large ladles mounted on cars, which are 
run over tracks, turn-tables, &c., to the 
puddling furnaces, and poured by tipping 
into the furnaces, The ladles are con- 
trolled by worm-wheels, on which are 
marks to regulate the charge. About 40 
minutes are saved in making a heat over 
the time required to melt the pig iron and 
make it aving water-power, the gas 
not needed for the stoves is piped over to 
the Smith nome, and the company can 
heat for both the plate and the bar trains. ; 
The ores come a above and below the en - — anal tae 
works along the river, limestone from | °°" ** * we eo ieiindl <4 
Indian Rock, on the R. & A., and coke | 2#ceman in the South, is superintendent. 
from either the Norfolk and Western Flat | ©°!: R- B. Kyle, of Gadsden, is president. 
coal-field or the Chesapeake and Ohio New| A rumor is in circulation that the Joliet 
River region. The arrangements for the | Steel Company have notified their men of 
molten metal and the gas for reheating are|a 12 per cent. reduction. The manage- 
of the simplest kind, The ladles are run | ment deny this, and state that not a word 
down an incline by the side of the blast | has been said in regard to a reduction of 
furnaces so that the metal can be run into| wages. The mill closed on the 9th inst. 
them. The gas is conveyed in an 18-inch} for three weeks for repairs, as is usual 
plate-iron pipe from the down-comer into | once a year. During the shut-down the 
the mill, which is just below the blast fur- | management will consider with the em- 
nace, ployees the question of adopting the slid- 


Morris P. Canfield and Robert A. Mc- | 2g Scale, or a rate of wages based on the 
Kean, of Pittsburgh, having secured the | Price of rails—rising as rails rise and low- 
title and good-will of the Pittsburgh Con- | &'™8 12 like proportion with the falling in 
struction Company, have associated them- the price of rails. 
selves together under the name of the| The Midvale Steel Company, of Phila- 
Pittsburgh Construction Company, for 
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delphia, Pa., have been awarded the con- 
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tract for furnishing all the tires to be ured 
on the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad and the West Shore Rail- 


road during the year 1889. 


The rail mill of the Cleveland Rolling 


Mill Company, at Cleveland, Ohio, thas 
been started up, the men accepting ja 
reduction of wages. 


On Saturday, the 9th inst., notices were 
posted on every furnace in the Mahoning 
Valley, Ohio, notifying the employees of a 
10 per cent. reduction in wages, to take 


effect on March 1, next. An advance of 


10’ per cent. was made last November, but 
the furnacemen claim that the present 
prices of pig iron will not justify them in 
paying it at present. It is thought the 
men will agree to accept the reduction. 


The Brooke Iron Company, at Birds- 
boro’, Pa., on Saturday gave notice of a 
reduction in puddlers’ wages of 25 cents 
per ton, from $3.25 to $3. The mills at 
Pottstown and other places recently made 
similar reductions. 


The Bethlehem Iron Company, of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., have called a general meeting 
of the stockholders on Tuesday, February 
19th, at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose 
of making and adopting by-laws. On the 
same day there will also be a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders for the purpose of 
voting for or against an increase of the 
capital stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000. - 
000, or to such amount not exceedin 
$3,000,000 as may be approved at sai 
meeting. 


About 100 men in the Bessemer depart- 
ment of the Otis Iron and Steel Company, 
Cleveland, have been laid off on account 
of a falling off in orders. 


The new plant of the Muncie Nail Com- 
pany, at Muncie. Ind., is nearly completed, 
and all departments are expected to be at 
work before the ist of March. The prod- 
uct will be merchant bar, steel naiis and 
muck iron. They have 16 puddling fur- 
naces, four heating furnaces and capacious 
annealing furnace. Their machinery in- 
cludes a 20-inch train of rolls, a plate 
train, muck train and 50 nail machines. 
They also have a complete foundry for 
iron and brass castings, and a cooper shop 
for the manufacture of kegs, use natural 
gas throughout the mill, and will employ 
about 200 hands. 


Edwin Mickley, superintendent of the — 
mining interests of the Thomas Iron Com- 
pany, of Hokendauqua, Pa., for the past 
32 years, has resigned his position, to take 
effect on March 1, next, 


The Lewis Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Limited, Pittsburgh, have the cun- 
tract in hand-for a new rolling mill to be 
located at Rome, Ga. The same company 
have just shipped to Anderson, Ind., the 
machinery for a Garrett rod mill, with all 
of the latest improvements made by Mr. 
Garrett. 


For the five weeks ending on February 
2 the two stacks of the Isabella Furnace 
Company, at Etna, Pa., produced 15,526 
gross tous of pig iron. 


Hanson, Van Winkle & Co., of Newark, 
N. J., the first to introduce in this country 
dynamo-electric machines for depositing 
metals, have published a large 
of their electro-plating and polishing ma- 
terial and machinery. They fittingly in- 
troduce their catalogue with an illustrated 
description of the Woolrych electro-plating 
machine built in 1844, and then show the 
improvements found in the machines of 
to-day. After fully describing their prod- 
ucts they close with an extended list of 
users of their machines and materials. 


Machinery. 


The Milton Mfg. Company are refitting . 
their rolling mill at Milton, Pa., 
and are patting in nut and washersma- 
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chinery. Heretofore they have made only 
bar and hoop iron. The company were 
reorganized in 1888, and now consist of 
8. J. Shimer, president; E. 5. Shimer, 
secretary and treasurer, and G. 8. Shimer, 
superintendent. 


L. D. Pollard has been succeeded by 
Hoskins & Shepardson in the manufacture 
of engines, boilers, iron and wood work- 
ing machinery, special saw-mill machinery, 
&c., at 14-18 South Canal street, Chicago. 
The new firm is composed of E. J. Hos- 
kins and D. A. Shepardson. The estab- 
lishment is of long standing, having been 
founded in 1868. 


A. B. Bowman, St. Louis, Mo., reports 
his January business as being considerably 
more than January of 1888, and, judging 
from the number of orders already re- 
ceived, this month will well stand a com- 
parison with the corresponding month of 
last year. His sales include engines, boil- 
ers, planers, lathes, &c. He has also one 
or two large lots which are under negotia- 
tion, but which he expects to close in a 
few days. 


Shultz Belting Company, St. Louis, re- 
port an active state of affairs so far as they 
are concerned, and say they have no 
reason to complain for want of business, 
They have lately received a number of 
large orders from the South and South- 
west, 


W. P. Davis Foundry and Machine 
Tool Works, of North Bloomfield, N. Y., 
has opened a salesroom and office at 169 
Mill street, Rochester, for the sale ot 
machine tools, engines and boilers. This 
will facilitate the making of quick ship- 
ments by various routes. The North 
Bloomfield works will be run as usual ; 
mow they are run on full time and with a 
full force of men. In a short time Mr. 
Davis will bring out a large key-seating 
machine entirely new in design and well 
suited for large machine shops. 

The Skinzer Chuck Company, New 
Britain, Conn., have increased their capital 
stock from $12,000 to $36,000. The ad- 
ditional capital was called for by an in- 
crease in the business, which has been es- 
tablished less than two years. The com- 
pauy advise us that that they are at pres- 
ent behind their orders, but with the 
increased facilities now being obtained 
hope to be able to meet the demand 
promptly. ° 

Gould & Eberhardt, the tool builders, of 
Newark, N. J., write us as follows: We 
report recent shipment of Eberhardt’s pat- 
ent automatic gear cutters and drill presses 
to the noted tool shops at Koping, 
Sweden, and also to Kharkotf, Russia. 
This we take as an indication of the in- 
creasing favor with which the bet- 
ter class of American tools are looked 
upon in foreign countries. 


We have received an inquiry from Wm. 
E. Peck, 17 Cedar street, New York, as to 
where to buy machinery for the manufact- 
ure of buttons of all kinds. 


We have received a communication from 
Robertson, Lloyd & Co., of Durham, N. C., 
in which they state that they want a 
*<shop machine for cutting threads further 
back on the axle” than usual. ‘‘In this 
seetion, where sand is so abundant, the 
boxes of wheels are very soon so badly cut 
that washers will not stop wheels from 
rattling, and the idea is to cut the threads 
of spindle further back.” 

The Goulds Mfg. Company, of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., wish to communicate with 
manufacturers of noiseless gears. 


Hardware. 

About two weeks ago the employees of 
the wire department of the Braddock 
Wire Company, at Rankin Station, Pa., 


were notified of a reduction of 17 per 
cent. in wages. A meeting of the em- 
ployees was called at once, at which it 
was decided to resist the reduction, with 


the result that that department was 
idle for several days. The  mat- 
ter was finally compromised by the 


firm withdrawing the original demand and 
proposing a reduction of 8 per cent., 
which was agreed to by the workmen, and 
operations were again resumed. The re- 
duction does not affect the employees of 
the roll department. 


The W. G. Avery Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have recently increased 
their facilities for turning out their hard- 
ware specialties, and hope to be able to 
fill orders promptly. 


During the past year Malin & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, moved into new quarters 
and built machinery which doubled their 
capacity, so that they are now in a posi- 
tion to meet the enlarged demand for 
their goods. The full capacity of the shop, 
they advise us, is 2000 feet of wire per 
minute, or over 3,000,000 spools a year. 
In addition to their manufacture of wire 
they are making arrangements for the 
manufacture of other patented wire spe- 
cialties which they expect before long to 
put on the market. 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Bryden Horse Shoe Company, of 
Catasauqua, Pa., the following Board of 
Directors was elected to serve for the en- 
suing year; David Lydig, New York; 
Justice Cox, Jr., Philadelphia; Charles K. 
Barns, Philadelphia; J. W. Fuller, Cata- 
sauqua; W. P. Hopkins, Catasauqua. At 
a meeting of the directors held subse- 
— Charles K. Barns was elected presi- 

ent, Oliver Williams, treasurer and sec- 
retary, 
tendent. 


and T. F. Fredericks superin- 


Miscellaneous. 


The Perry Stove Company, Nathan B. 
Perry, president, and John T. Perry, sec- 
retary and treasurer, announce that they 
have purchased from the firm of Perry & 
Co., of Albany, their foundry property on 
Van Rensselaer Island, and their ma- 
chinery, equipment and the good-will. 
They will continue to manufacture the Ar- 
gand stoves and ranges. 


The Clearfield Coal Company, Tylers, 
Clearfield County, Pa., have just started 
their new washing plant. About a year ago 
their old plant burned down. The com- 
pany decided to build again on a much 
arger scale, increasing the number of coke 
ovens from 30 to 100, with a new set of 
the Stutz crushing and washing ma- 
chinery, having a capacity of 300 to 400 
tons daily. 8. Stutz, who also built the 
old plant in 1882, has since made many 
improvements. The coal makes a fine 
coke, which finds a ready market. A. K. 
Jacobs, C. E., is superintendent, and has 
charge of the works. 

em 

The Duty on Steel Rail Crop Ends. 
Assistant Secretary Maynard has informed 
a firm of New York importers that the 
question recently decided in the Supreme 
Court in the case of Robertson against Per- 
kins, was simply to the effect that as steel 
was a metal specified in the tariff acts, 
steel rail crop ends cannot be classified 
under the provision for ‘‘ metal unwrought 
not specially enumerated or provided for.” 
The question as to whether such ends or 
pieces of steel rails are dutiable as ‘‘steel 
not specially enumerated or provided for,” 
or as ‘‘ scrap steel,”’ was not, he says, pre- 
sented in that case, but was covered by a 
srevious decision of the Court in the Schles- 
inger case, This decision, he says, is the 
basis of Department’s ruling of February 
14, 1887, that such merchandise having 
been in actual use in making the rails, is 
dutiable under the provisions for ‘‘ scrap 








steel.” The Department therefore declines 
to apply the decision in the Perkins case to 
certain steel rail crop ends heretofore im- 
ported. 

LL — 


Ore Roasting at Lebanon, 





Cc. W. Davis, Jr., when connected 
with the Katahdin Charcoal Furnace, in 
Maine, was forced by the necessity of 
making a chilling iron from ores high in 
sulphur to make a long and exhaustive 
study of the question of thoroughly roast- 
ing iron ore. Starting with the Westman 
kiln, the Davis-Colby kiln was finally de- 
veloped. This has lately been put up at 
the Colebrook furnaces of Robert H. Cole- 
man, at Lebanon, Pa., where one of the 
24 Gjers kilns was remodeled. Mr. Davis 
introduced some modifications in the de- 
sign of the kiln as built at Katahdin, the 
principal features of novelty being that the 
furnace gas is introduced in two zones, one 
below the other, each, of course, having 
its own supply of air for combustion. The 
ore is charged in an annular space left be- 
tween the lined shell and the center flue, 
which is carried up and into a draft stack. 
This facilitates the charging of the ore. 
At the Colebrook furnaces the furnace 
gas was taken from the down-comer at a 
point before it enters the hot-blast stoves, 
by a 15-inch pipe, which is carried over 
the stock-house to the kiln, a distance of 
about 250 feet. A slide valve in the pipe 
was open only to the extent of leaving a 
5-inch sector, the quantity of thus 
available being, it is reported, sufficient to 
roast about 75 tons daily, after the kiln 
had been heated through thoroughly. We 
understand that the roasted ore carried 
about 0.5 per cent of sulphur. We under- 
stand that five more kilns have been or- 
dered, and that, besides, three large kilns, 
20 feet in diameter and 20 feet high, are 
to be built at Cornwall. 


—— — 


The Ohio and Western Coal and Iron 
Company filed an assignment in this city 
on Monday to James A. Hall, without 
preference. The deed of assignment con- 
veys to the assignee all the lands, fur- 
naces, buildings and appurtenances of the 
company, subject to a mortgage to the 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 
The deed is signed by Chester Griswold, 
vice-president, and George C. Thomas, 
secretary. The president, John M. Glid- 
den, was of the firm of Glidden & Curtis, 
of Boston, who failed last week, and their 
failure precipitated the assignment of the 
company. According to Bradstreet’s re- 
ports the Ohio and Western Coal and Iron 
Company isa reorganization of the Stand- 
ard Coal and Iron Company, which was 
sold out under foreclosure in 1883, and 
was bid in by D. N. Stanton, Thomas T. 
Mason and George Chapman, who held it 
as trustees pending the organization of the 
Ohio and Western Coal and Iron Com- 
pany. This company was incorporated 
under New York State laws, October 25, 
1883, with a capital stock of $5,000,000, 
and bonded debt of $3.500,000. Brad- 
street's reports of April 28, 1887, said the 
company is not ‘‘ understood to be earning 
its interest account as yet, and it is being 
nursed along by those holding its securi- 
ties, which are largely owned by banks, 
savings banks and trust companies. Its 
future depends on the disposition of its 
managers.” According to the company’s 
annual report on January 16 the liabilities 
were $3,309,000, of which the bonded 
debt was $2,399,000, and other debts, with 
collateral security, $910,000. The assets 
consist of 7000 acres of coal land in the 
Hocking Valley, Ohio, valued at $400 to 
$500 per acre; about 300 houses, 3 large 
stores, 400 railroad cars, 4 miles of track, 
8 coal mines fully equipped, 4 furnaces 
and a large amount of * miscellaneous 
equipments. 
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Our Imports of Iron and Steel. 





The Bureau of Statistics has just is- 
sued its December report, showing the 
imports of merchandise for the calendar 
years, from which we compile the follow- 
ing table: 


Imports of Iron and Steel, Gross Tons. 











1888, 1887. 

MO Chet cece cdl 586,756 1,194,301 
eee 196,892 467 522 
Iron Scrap and Old Rails.. 44.799 313,405 
ONE RII 6-510 o's 86a 6 cai 9,179 26,532 
Bar Iron........ ara eee 31,745 36,219 
MUPMEIINS 5 G.cccsaccsscecs 21 241 
re a bg AE POL ETOP 60,939 137,588 
Cottam Fitts. cnssdeernees 30,305 21,675 
oe Band Scroll Iron 256 69 

Steel Hoops, sheets or 
eee 23,411 24,004 

Steel Blooms, Billets, Slabs 
Faw ae wee odes Mek oie 103,687 310.551 

Sheet, Plate and Taggers 
its tbe kowkindenetee ve 6,239 7,153 
yh errs 283,836 
EO asus wascvicceces 101,812 149,368 
Wire and Wire Rope...... 3,169 2,899 
Anvils, Axles and Forgings 1,177 1,316 
MU fcc Fist oswe vase toca 824 . 914 
ON i iin acid daa 912,322 1,783,282 


Excluding ore, there has been a falling 
off in the tonnage of our imports from 
1,783,282 in 1887 to 912,322 tons in 1888. 
Omitting the tin plates, since we do not 
yet make in this country, the decline has 
been from 1,499,446 tons to 614,460 tons. 
It is probably best, however, to take into 
account the iron ore. Assuming that its 
iron contents average at least 50 per cent., 
we have a decline from 2,100,000 tons of 
iron and steel, in the raw and partly manu- 
factured state, to about 910,000 tons. This 
is statistically a very rough way of putting 
it, but it gives numerical expression to a 
very important fact. Its significance would 
be emphasized if it were possible to show 
to what extent purchases for future delivery 
have been made a year agoandnow. From 
a close study of the markets we feel con- 
vinced that the quantities of foreign ma- 
terial purchased during the past few 
months are very small indeed. The im- 
portations during the current year promise 
to be very small, and it,may be truly said 
the market is practically in the hands of 
our-manufacturers. Were the demand this 
year to be only as large as it was in 1888, 
then our home works would be called upon 
to produce enough to cover the falling off 
in imports. Unless there is a very sudden 
and a very material drop in prices abroad, 
of which there is not the slightest prospect 
now, there will be no danger of an invasion 
of foreign material. That fact in itself 
counts for a good deal. It leaves us to ad- 
just by ourselves the balance between sup- 
ply and demand. The former is, at present 
prices, critically near a sharp curtailment, 
while the latter is aided by the vigorous 
stimulant which admittedly low prices al- 
ways prove. 

Consumption during the year 1888 was 
certainly surprisingly large, considering 
the condition of the rail trade. Taking 





into account production, fhe imports, and 


a very slight apparent decrease in stocks, 
the quantity of pig iron absorbed was not 
less than 6,689,399 gross tons. 
conceded that the odd 89,399 tons are 
Bessemer pig not accounted in the report 
of stocks unsold but accumulated by the 
rail mills; then we have in round numbers 
a consumption of 6,600,000 gross tons. 
We believe that the low prices now ruling 
will aid the growth of consnmption of the 


| thousand small articles which go into the 


hands of the masses, and which, though 
singly small, make up the great aggregate 
which surprised those who last year kept 
their eyes riveted on the rail trade. An 
improvement is possible without that 
branch of the industry, and the year 1889 
may prove it, in spite of all gloomy prog- 
nostications. We have gone a little too 
fast lately and are now suffering for it. 
But it does not by any means follow that 
an adjustment may not be quickly made 
and the spring see a revulsion of feeling. 
Competition from abroad is certainly not 
to be feared, and that, of itself, is an im- 


portant gain. 
a 


Unrestricted Reciprocity. 

Stirring events are believed to be im- 
pending in Canada, as an outcome of 
the long-continued agitation on both sides 
of the boundary line in favor of improved 
commercial relations with the United 
States. The signal for action is the prom- 
ised retirement from public life, at the 
end of the present parliamentary session, 
of Sir John Macdonald, Premier, leader of 
the Government party for the greater part 
of the last forty years. He is to be suc- 
ceeded by Sir Charles Tupper, now Cana- 
dian Commissioner in England. Already 
R. W. Scott, the opposition leader in the 
Senate, openly declares in favor of un- 
restricted reciprocity. To the same effect, 
and still more significant at the present 
juncture, is the declaration of Sir Richard 
Cartwright, who, like Sir John, is a veteran 
statesman, and has for many years main- 
tained a struggle against the conservative 
forces representing the Crown. In the 
Parliament at Ottawa, 7th inst., Mr. Cart- 
wright gave notice of his intention to 
move the adoption of the following reso- 
lution: 

That it has become a matter of extreme im- 
portance to the well-being of the people of the 
Dominion that the Government and Parlia- 
ment of Canada should have the power of ne- 
gotiating commercial treaties with foreign 
powers, and that an humble address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty praying that she will 
empower her representative, the Governor- 
General of Canada, to enter, by agent or repre- 
sentative of Canada, into direct communica- 
tion with any foreign states for the purpose of 
negotiating commercial arrangements tending 
to the advantage of Canada, subject to the 
prior consent or subsequent approval of the 
Parliament of Canada, signified by an act. 

This is interpreted as meaning that the 
independence of Canada shall be so far 
recognized by the Imperial Government 
that the Dominion shall be empowered to 
negotiate directly with Washington in re- 
gard to commercial relations without the 
intervention of the Crown. As the ques- 
tion stands, public opinion is much at 


variance, so that, while not a few advo- 
cate the removal of all barriers to traffic, 


others are protectionists in the strictest 
and most radical sense, others still clamor 
commercial union,”’ 


for ‘‘reciprocity,” ‘* 


Let it be 





or ‘‘ annexation,” according to their in- 
dividual proclivities 0: special interests. 
Withal, the opposition have no recognized 
leader. Sir Charles Tupper, as a mem- 
ber of the fisheries conference, gave evi- 
dence of being a skilled diplomatist, and, 
being yet in his vigor, is looked upon as 
well qualified to grapple with any question 
that may arise. 





——— 


The Precious Metals in 1888. 





Silver opened last year in the London 
market at 44,4d per ounce and never 
again attained that figure during the whole 
twelvemonth, the lowest point reached 
being 414d on May 19. Thence the course 
was upward, and it rapidly recovered to 
424d, continuing with few fluctuations 
until October and November, when the 
range was 434d to 438d, the year wind- 
ing up at 42,°,d, the decline for the year 
thus being 2d. The course of prices is 
best shown in the following table: 


Average Price, 


January...... 4HeS Fulpatics...... 4244: 
February ..4 ugust...... “fi 
I ee September... . .. 434g ; 
April... ..42 11-16 | October........ 43 1-16 
ay..........421-16 | November...... 
June.... ..421-16 | December...... 4214 


The average for the year being 42%d. 
Previous Yearly Averages. 


06 c-- -.~- M L ERs tatoo B1% 
1877... oa te16 lise 50 916 
1878... 3916 1884... ... 508 
1879... BEM A MEBsa nse 4856 
1880..... 523 ss tee 456 
ans: 51 1* 315 . sper 4% . 


The price on “February 9, 1889, was 423¢d. 


There has been an active demand for 
gold in London, especially for Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic, Spain, Russia and the 
Cape of Good Hope. The total export 
from London during the year was £14,- 
250,000, against £8,700,000 in 1887, while 
the import was £15,000,000, against £10,- 
000,000. The silver movement was con- 
siderably less, the export not exceeding 
£7,500,000, as compared with £7,620,000 
in 1887; while there was imported £6,000,, 
000, against £7,680,000. To supply with 
gold the countries named the United 
States had also to be drawn upon heavily, 
causing a general gold drain, which 
brought about a material advance in the 
discount rates in Europe, and during No- 
vember was looked upon with some ap- 
prehension in Wall street. 

Germany was last year the country that 
escaped the gold drain more than its neigh- 
bors, the local demand there being chiefly 
for the yellow metal, while but few 20- 
mark pieces were exported. It was dif- 
ferent in France, the bank losing 100,000, -, 
000 francs. The situation of monetary 
matters was quite unfavorable there as re- 
gards silver, a good deal of it being 
shipped to that country from Italy and 
Belgium, so that an accumulation in the, 
vaults of the banks of France took place 
to the amount of 1,228,000,000 frances. 
The bank now holds, included in the 
above amount, no less than 300,000,000 
francs of Belgian and 250,000,000 Italian 
5-franc pieces, with which it can do 
nothing for the time being under the ar- 
rangement with the Latin Union so long 
as the latter is not dissolved. In fact, 


the Bank of France has been seriously 
hampered at times in its dealings with 
French bankers and merchants owing to 
these 550,000,000 francs being blocked up 
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in a foreign coin, for which it cannot enforce 
reimbursement in available gold coin. 

In England the metallic gold reserve 
declined last year, reduced to francs, from 
498,000,000 to 484,000,000 francs, despite 
the £750,000 excess of import above given. 
The total import and export movement of 
gold during the past 30 years exhibits 
some interesting changes, having been in 
millions of pounds sterling as follows: 


I he Export. 

I ace secccsnn .8 BB 4 
| 93.9 65.8 
NED ssi niin > xb 87.1 59.8 
= eee 103.8 84.7 
SEE axcchacunwnes 69.1 80 
RT 69 66 

re 492.7 414.7 


In Italy the national banks and banks of 
issue had last year an increase of 36,000,- 
000 francs in gold, but the Government 
absorbed 44,000,000 francs in the same 
coin, leaving as security 44,000,000 of old 
Bourbon silver dollars. The amount of 
5-frane pieces hela in bank on December 
31 last was 56,950,000 francs, of which 
8,780,000 francs were coins of other na- 
tions belonging to the Latin Union. 
Spain has been a buyer of gold for the 
coinage of new alfonsos. 

The Imperial Bank of Russia held at the 
close of 1888 28,463,000 roubles in gold, 
and only 7,290,000 roubles in silver. In the 
United States there were coined last year 
$32,000,000, silver, exceeding the gold 
coinage of the year by a trifle, the amount 
of silver dollars accumulated in the Treas- 
ury now amounting to $315,000,000, 
while the total amount of gold held in the 
country is $700,000,000, of which the 
Treasury holds $325,000,000. The United 
States produced last year $34,000,000 of 
gold and $55,000,000 of silver. In 1887 
the gold production was $33,000,000, and 
that of silver $53,000,000. It does not 
appear likely that the Bland bill will be 
repealed this year, and the coinage of sil- 
-ver under its provisions will continue. 
Therefore the producers and holders of 
the white metal appear safe enough. At 
the same time, the report of the British 
Commission has raised the hopes of bi- 
metallists, and there is quite a clamor on 
their part, both in Germany and England, 
in favor of a renewed attempt at negotia- 
tion between those two countries to arrive 
at some agreement about the re-establish- 
ment of a silver standard alongside of the 
gold standard. We doubt whether any 
thing practical will result from this re- 
newed agitation of the silver question, 
since the majority of the solid financial 
men in England feel convinced that the 
renewal of the silver standard is imprac- 
ticable. Whatever the hopes and asser- 
tions of English and Continental bi-met- 
allists may have been, it may be taken for 
granted that England will decline a rep- 
resentation at a new international coinage 
congress, and without England nothing 
can be done. 

The Western people are anxious to build 

, up new industries, and are not disposed to 
wait for the slow process of natural selec- 
tion or the fitful action of private enter- 
prise. A bill was introduced in the Wis- 


consin Assembly last week providing for 
_an appropriation of $15,000 to establish 
and maintain a station, with the necessary 
mulberry orchards, &e., to give a thorough 
trial of the practicability of silk culture in 
. that State. 


A strong sentiment in favor 


of the movement is reported to exist 
among the citizens. In the same week a 
bill was passed by the Kansas House of 
Representatives to encourage the manu- 
facture of sugar in that State by enabling 
municipalities to vote bonds-to aid in the 
construction of sugar factories. Any city 
of the second class is to be permitted to 
subscribe not over $20,000, and any city 
of the third class, or township, or village, 
$10,000. The voters are to pass upon the 
question at any general or special election. 
So strong is the popular sentiment in 
favor of this stimulus to the manufacture 
of sugar in Kansas that the bill was passed 
in opposition to the advice of leading 
lawyers, who insisted that the measure was 
unconstitutional. 
rT 


Comparative Freight Rates on Coal, 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
are now busy hearing the evidence in the 
complaints of Coxe Bros. against the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. The first com- 
plaint, that undue advantage in rates is 
given the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, 
has no great interest for the general public. 
The second complaint involves a question 
of importance to all users of coal. It is 
charged and admitted that this carrier, 
like all other coal roads, makes a large 
difference in freight rates between anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal. Coxe Bros. 
claim serious damage from this distinctivn, 
which they allege to be an unjust discrim- 
ination against themselves and in favor of 
all miners. of soft coal. They demand 
that both kinds shall be carried by the 
railroad at the same tariff per ton per 
mile. 

The question of comparative freight 
rates upon two articles which are more or 
less competitive, while a new one in the 
United States, has been already raised 
abroad. A case much like the present 
one was decided some 15 years ago in 
England. The Caledonian Railway had 
different rates for different descriptions of 
coal—a gas-coal rate and a common-coal 
rate. A colliery owner who shipped can- 
nel coal, which was charged the higher 
rate, brought an action against the com- 
pany. It was shown that gas produced 
from splint, or common coal, was inferior 
in quality and quantity to that produced 
from an equal amount of cannel coal. 
The court held, however, that splint and 
cannel coal had enough of gas producing 
quality in common to be competitive, and 
the cost of carriage being the same they 
must be transported at the same rate per 
ton per mile. [f we accept this decision 
as conclusive it follows, of course, that 
Coxe Bros. must win their case, and that 
a higher rate upon anthracite is an in- 
justice to it and an unfair favor to bitum- 
inous coal. 

These English cases cannot, however, 
be unquestionably accepted as governing 
principles in this country. The English 
Railway Commissioners have been led 
into too much dependence upon mere cost 
of service as a test of all disputed cases. 
It will not do to say that because two 
shipments cost the carrier the same money 
that therefore the rates should be the 
same Such a theory would compel dry 
goods and iron to be transported at the 
same tariff per ton, as is the rule in Ger. 
many. Our whole American system has 
been built up on the opposite theory of 





value of service, that each article should be 
charged what its transportation was worth 
to the owner. A striking instance of the 
application of this theory is the tariff 
charged on ore bullion between Denver 
and Omaha. If it assays less than 
$100 to the ton the rate is 25 cents; 
if it assays more than $100 per ton, 
but the shipper is willing to agree 
to put that valuation upon it in case 
of loss, the rate is 35 cents; if shipper 
forwards at the actual valuation exceed- 
ing $100 the rate is 75 cents. The attempt 
is here clearly made to have the railroad 
share in the profits accruing to the owner 
of the high-priced ores. The English de- 
cisions condemn this style of tariff mak- 
ing, and not a few of our own writers 
think it savors of confiscation, but, never- 
theless, itis in accord with the principles 
to which our national railroad prosperity 
is largely due. The reason why so many 
of our cheap goods can be carried at such 
low rates (half the average European rate) 
is because the shipments which can afford 
a higher rate are charged’ accordingly. 

If the rule of value of service be applied 
to the present contention, the justice of 
the claim that anthracite of all sizes be 
carried as low as bituminous becomes more 
than doubtful. It is true that the use of 
hard coal for manufacturing has decreased 
greatly, but much of this is owing te other 
causes than excessive freight rates; in- 
deed, the changes in tariffs tollowed the 
changes in trade, and not vice versa. More 
and more is it apparent that for manufact- 
uring our reliance is upon bituminous 
coal, and it is to be feared that any arbi- 
trary arrangement of freight rates upon 
any other theory would only result in 
higher rates and higher prices upon steam- 
producing coal to our already burdened 
manufacturers. If an average must be 
struck, freights on the lower and cheaper 
qualities must be raised. 

This applies more particularly to the 
larger sizes of anthracite now used almost 
exclusively for domestic purposes. As to 
the smaller kinds—such as buckwheat, 
and even culm—there is no doubt that 
their consumption for steam raising could 
be largely increased were they carried and 
sold at prices competitive with soft coal. 
It may be said that the solution of the 
difficulty may lie just here—that the car- 
riers recognize a distinction between an. 
thracite for domestic and for manufactur- 
ing use. Such a plan might relieve the 
miner of his surplus now stored about the 
mines, while at the same time granting a 
wider choice tq certain factories and 
works. But to ask or expect that all sizes 
and kinds of coal, of whatever price or for 
whatever use, shall be carried at one and 
the same rate would be to put back the 
usefulness of our railroads to the crudeness 
of early times. 

canpreipanaaiialiaitaueiets 

An encouraging feature of the Western 
trade situation is the increased business 
now reported by the railroads. Freight 
officials connected with the lines radiating 
from Chicago, particularly to the West 
and Northwest, state that their business 
has picked up rapidly in the past two 
weeks. The average improvement in the 
quantity of freight carried on these lines 
is estimated at 25 to 30 per cent. This is 
a very decided gain and the change is 
visible in every quarter affected by rail- 
road interests. Freight solicitors were 
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but recently as importunat as sellers of 
second-hand clothing, while now they are 
recovering their usual dignity and do not 
plead for the business of small shippers. 
The decreased tonnage on some of the 
leading Western lines affected them so 
seriously that they were obliged to curtail 
the number of freight trains very heavily, 
‘thus reducing their employees and add- 
ing to the number of idle persons in the 
country. These trains are being restored 
as rapidly as the demand for freight room 
warrants, and a beneficial effect cannot 
but follow ever a very broad expanse of 
territory. Manufacturers of railroad sup- 
plies are watching the changing conditions 
eagerly, believing that only a slight im- 
provement is needed to encourage the 
railroads te make extensive repairs. 

a 





The post office appropriation bill rep- 
resents a total of $66,600,000, and among 
the items are upward of $19,000,000 for 
railway service, as compared with the pal- 
try sum ef $655,000 for foreign mails. A 
more liberal system for the encouragement 
of ocean mail transportation, looking to 
the ultimate benefits to be aerived from 
the extension of our foreign commerce as 
a result ef rapid and direct postal com- 
munication rather than to the costs of 
maintaining the service, is a subject which 
there is reason to believe will receive at- 
tention at am early day. The revival of 
American shipping, building up foreign 
markets and providing adequate facilities 
for commusieating with foreign ports are 
interests that are one and inseparable. 
While other commercial nations are reach- 
ing out over the seas in all directions, es- 
tablishing trading stations and foundiag 
colonies, merchants and manufaaturers in 
the United States cannot afford longer to 
rest satisfied with passive inaction. 

2 


New York Exports for 1888. 





The details of the Custom House statis- 
tics relating to the exports from the port 
of New York during the year ending De- 
cember 31 show that there were shippe 
mowers and reapers valued at $1,496,457 ; 
plows and cultivators, $430,511; brass and 
manufactures of brass, $202,214; clocks 
valued at $1,028,427; 22,309 tons of cop- 
per ore and copper matte, $2,781,419; 


The Blast Furnaces 


February 1, 1889. 





As was to be expected, the demoraliza- 
tion in the iron and steel trades during 
January has led to some restriction of out- 
put, although thus far the relief is not 
great. It has come chiefly in the direc- 
tion of blowing out of furnaces making 
Bessemer pig connected with rail mills. 
Thus the Bethlehem Iron Company entered 
February with only two of their seven 
stacks in blast, while the Union Steel 
Company, of Chicago, put out the three of 
their furnaces which had been at work for 
some time past. In all, the reduction of 
output of anthracite and coke furnaces 
combined is from 142,064 tons weekly on 
the ist of January to 137,089 on the Ist of 
this month. A numberof our correspond- 
ents, whose plants are ready to resume, re- 

rt that they will allow them to remain | 
idle while the markets are in the present 
condition. Others are not likely to make 
long-time purchases of raw materials at 
present prices, so that should their fur- 
naces begin to work badly they can put 
them out without any complications of 
contracts entered into. One of the closest 
students of the situation, with exceptional 
facilities through his location for watching 
the drift of events, while acknowledging 
that for the first time in many months he 
is piling up iron, expresses the belief that 
a better feeling will prevail within 60 
days. In fact, the first indications of it 
are said to be manifest evea now. 

For the anthracite furnaces we have the 
following data: 


Anthracite Furnaces Febuary 1. 








= o mel 
So | & 
& \s Fi aso f 
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Location 38 23 So 53 $ 
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New York.......... 2/11) 3491 | 18 | 3,782 
New Jersey......... 13; 5| 22% | 8 2,302 
Brae 3, 3 229 0 0 
Pennsylvania : 
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Spiegel.......... 1}. 70 | 0 0 
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EE an cada en 22 13) 4,78 | 9| 2,060 
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For a year past our records show the 
following : 


copper, ingots and bars, 30,809,278 oo pee 
pounds, to the value of $4,785,131, and | February 1,188. ......... 107 39,187 | 
other items as follows : January 1, 1889............ 107 38,726 
Quantity. Value, Sees ete sca 3 area 
Pig iron (2,240 pounds) tons.. 735 $15,677 | October 1.......... ...... 9% 33,728 
Band, hoop and scroll iron, September 1..... ........... 92 33,541 
SNC Tec adcavsvevaned 57,855 BIO RE Bee occccavs cet cdencs % 33,397 
Bar iron, pounds. 334,920 EG adicnccescasccuxecncee 2 32,478 
COP WROGI Ti. 00600000055. 8,188 TU EN seuss avave deesces 99 32,418 
Casti not elsewhere spe- ic atnatMekseVeescecds 96 31,008 
Gstcaceeetinseseren  “Coeces pL Se M4 30,496 
A iiderus + ap > das0ns onvse| Manabi... gs 28.598 
Firearms....... .. eames ae | gk et GOR,TIS | POURED TD .... ccc cc ccccees 9 29,989 
Ingots, bars and rods of 8) Serre 118 38,206 
steel, pounds........ .... 901,360 12,822 | December 1, 1887 ........... iz 38,487 
ks and other builders’ CE ESS i cdweCet oun as 124 40,028 
DE exG:, 045 sabacter  aevive pe a eee 123 39,440 
Machinery, not elsewhere IE Rotwiliccccscnccces 125 38,338 
8 od OT AS es er WEE FEE Bide 0 andaes cde wo ncesxs 129 37,990 
N and spi cect 8,325,600 EE FI Wik dig dédnes cn adavdes< 138 40,742 
a a wea 1,161,522 124.495 |. I New York and New Jersey no change 
Iron Plates and sheets, aaa — has taken place. In the latter State the 
pounds. .......-.... 0.04: 584 | figures for the capacity at work have been 
a" pees, Gam, Cee 38,238 2,097 | increased in accordance with the higher 
Printing presses and parts position, as a producer, occupied by the 
Steel saiiroad tails, tobe... 5,000 at Andover Furnace, in the Lehigh Valley. 
GUAGE GREER. cscccccccrsss tenes: 1,729,565 | Bethlehem, as already noted, is running 
ae Parts, 35 58 only two furnaces. In the Schuylkill 
Stationary steam engines, Valley Marion blew in on the 10th, and 
ee eee snares 246 182,550 | Norway on the 16th ultimo. One of the 
Sree teeters. - Scians 162,068 | Pioneer furnaces was to be blown out 
Stoves, ranges and parts... _...... 190,979 | early in this month. The small furnace, 
—— or cies oi an 442,841 which has not been running for some 
manufactures Of..........000 ...... 1,458,867 |time, is to be rebuilt. On the Upper 





Susquehanna the same plants are produc- 
ing, to which was added, on the 10th 
ultimo, the Marshall, which has been re- 


modeled and re-equipped. 
In the Lebanon Valley No. 2 Sheridan 


has chilled. One of the Bird-Coleman 
stacks is still undergoing repairs. Other- 
wise the district is busy, as usual, 

The coke furnaces opened February 
with the following status: 


Coke Furnaces February 1. 




















| a ime 3 ~ 
is : aa O43 e 
Location o 223 Be 3 Be 
furnaces. ae gs) 3 8s 
£3 z 2 z z 
= |g & 
New York........... 3) 1| Lit) 2 2100 
Pennsylvania : | | 
Pittsburgh dis- me 
GD sséttiociicce | 17) 16 20920) 1 oe 
Spiegel......--:) 1) 1) 6 | 0 oO 
Shenango Valley..| 19 15 10,386 | 4 2,806 
Janik Valiey,| 18 11 5.282 | 7 
emaug ey.) | | 
eee | 1 atl | 
oughi. jey....| } } | 
Misce] =| 4 3 1 | 1 6 
— Rae 2} Oj 0; 2 ws 
a Virginia.......| 6 3 2,165) 3) 538 
0: | | i { 
Mahoning Valley..| 14) 11; 8,006 | 3} 2,788 
Central and | | | 
Northern., 18 13 9,041/ 5) 3,746 
Hocking Valley...| 14 8 3,083| 6) 1,340 
Hanging Rock.....,; 13) 9 2,177 4 960 
Rv edadiackéces ; 2 2 a3 iC 0 
inset << .00 nen 7 38512! 5) 4,318 
Spiegel.. 1 1 o2| 0 0 
Wisconsin..... ...... 4, 2° 97 | 2 1,260 
Missouri....... ...... | 6 1) SB6] 5) 2130 
‘olorado.... ..a 490 1 450 
Tireinin: | a2 ol 4.008 2117 
n eee } | 
Kentucky......... 4, 3) 1,000) 2 
dds acdenes 21| 48| 10,867 | 
Tenneassee....... .. ll; 10, 4,914 i, 
en 2 1) so] 1 
I cae 212| 150| 97,518 | 2)........ 


As compared with previous months, these 
figures stand as follows: 


No. of Capacity 
urnaces. T week. 
Sian cs es en ceeds 150 jt 
January 1, 1889 157 168, 
emits. avceecas 151 101,748 
November 1, 1888 ..... ... 146 94,695. 
Eide. icocndccveucses 137 85,461 
September 1 = ed 
‘a ee ae ee 121 69,543 
a a, Radha tk ct acedesin! ciak dente 4 ’ 
_ > See 34815 
Rs dens. clvadeoe mdse 128 
Rg caw cacceousraus 128 68,892 
I Min nes cocuecane 136 73,912 
Jan ee eke oe 148 83,101 
December 1, 1887............ 144 
November 1. . ............ 151 459 
| er ae ae 152 89,123 


In the Pittsburgh district Clinton is 
out, and two Eliza furnaces have ceased 
operations, This, however, has beer 
more than counterbalanced by the! heavy 
output of the Edgar Thomson furnaces, 
which have been producing close to 10,000 
tons a week in January, not counting the 
furnace which is on spiegel and ferro. 
In the Shenango Valley .Neshannock, 
which stopped on the 28th of December, 
is still out. Rosena continues its heavy 
product, having made in January close 
upon 1200 tons of iron ina week. Nothing 
new is reported from the Juniata and 
Conemaugh valleys except that No. 2 
Rockhill is to begin work during the 
latter half of this month. Among the 
furnaces grouped under ‘‘ miscellaneous ” 
one stack has stopped for repairs. 

In Maryland Catoctin is banked, and is 
stocking up on ore. In West Virginia the 
majority of the plants were running light 
in January. In the Mahoning Valley 
Grace resumed in January, but, on the 
other hand, Thomas lost stock-house and 
hoisting-house by fire on the 19th ult. 
They are being rebuilt of iron, and pro- 
duction was expected to begin again on or 
about the 20th of this month. In the 
Hocking Valley there have been no 
oo We may note, however, that B 
Floodwood has done some very good 
work, making an average of a little 
over 1000 tons of iron per week, which 
is far above the record of any other 
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furnace _in the district. In the Hang- 
ing Rock region Sarah blew in on the 
23d ult. and Wellston was also added to 
the list of producers during January. 

Tn Mlinois the three large furnaces of the 
Union Steel Company have stopped, thus 
reducing the active capacity of. the State 
by about 2800 tons a week. In Wisconsin 
Minerva is out. In Missouri one of the 
stacks of the St. Louis Iron and Steel 
Company has blown in. 

In the South Kentucky shows a lessened 
output through the blowing out of No. 1 
Ashland. In Alabama Mary Pratt has 
gone out for repairs. On the other hand, 
Williamson was blown in toward the end 
of the month. 

The Tennesse Coal and Iron Company are 
running every one of their completed fur- 
naces in Alabama and Tennessee, nine in 
number, and producing at the rate of 23,000 
tons per month, Trussville and the sec- 
ond De Bardeleben are the only two new 
furnaces which will begin work in the 
near future. 

«The status of the charcoal furnaces on 
the ist of the month was as follows: 


Charcoal Furnaces February 1. 























Be bee teh 
eed & iB. 4, 
: = 2 3) bs = = 
Location of ESies! =8 [+2 =8 
furnaces. jog | "| a 35 a6 
3/45) = 
16 3 5 | Ss 
om | oO <  / 
Cf |@ | 
New England....... 14, 8| 65 | 6| 495 
New York........... 10; 3 | 361 7! 570 
Pennsylvania. 23 5 450 | 18 624 
aryland............ 8' 4| 339 | 4! 250 
As. ssa sores 23; 2 1th | 21 | 835 
West Virginia....... 3. 60 0 | 3! 16 
it i Pg 6} 414 | 12) 863 
Kentucky........... 2; 1; sm); 1 7 
North Carolina...... hh | 70 | 1 70 
Ny oun picasso 9| 3 725 6 1,205 
_ 12] 1) 60 1 | 54 
DMD, 05.0055 150000: 10| 8| 1008 | 2] 470 
NE 5.000 By peace |} 25) 11 | 3517 | 14 3,370 
Minnesota pircweakene 1 | 0 aa | L 190 
Wisconsin....... ... '10| 4) 148% | 6! 810 
PSS ie ich hsv esas 111] 46 0 | 0 
California............ ' 1; 0 0;1 210 
Washington Ter....| 1| 1) 20 | 0| ~0 
Resa. 0s sne5- Bae tm 2a 0 
Total Feb. 1.... 167 | 62 11,219 (105 | 10,406 
Total Jan. 1...... 169 | 67 11,946 |102 | 92 
Total Dec. 1..... 169 | 71 12,286 | 98 | 9397 
Total Nov. 1..... 169 | 73 12,724 | 96 | 8,941 
Total Oct.1..... 175 | 71 (11,619 |104 | 9,083 
Total Sept. 1 ..../176 | 67 (11,243 | 109 | 10,004 
Total Aug. 1..... 176 | 65 11,137 '111 | 10,095 


There are no new developments in New 
England or in New York. In Pennsyl- 
vania we may note that Pine Grove Furnace 
has blown out, to be relined from the 
foundation to the tunnel head. The heat- 
ing surface of the hot-blast stove is to be 
enlarged, and a system is to be introduced 
of enriching the gas for the hot oven and 
the boilers by the addition of oil spray un- 
der heat and pressure. In Maryland No. 
1 Maryland Furnace is to be put into blast 
at an early date. In Virginia Walton 
stopped on the 1lith ult. In Kentucky 
Hunnewell ceased operations on the 20th. 
In the Hanging Rock region the number 
of producers has been lessened by the 
blowing out, for a new hearth and general 
repairs, of the Bloom Furnace. 


In Michigan Martel stopped on January | Ph 


5, leaving only 11 stacks producing. Offi- 
cial reports from every one of them show 
the January output to have been 15,906 
gross tons, some of the furnaces doing par- 
ticularly good work. 
Grange went out for repairs, while in Ala- 
bama Tecumseh is again at work. The 
Old Alcalde Furnace, at Rusk, Texas, blew 
in on January 24. On the whole, the 
tendency is toward a smaller output of our 
charcoal plants for the present. The 
—— of navigation will, however, later 
on to a resumption of operations by a 
number of furnaces in the Soethiwest. 





A Pittsburgh Board of Trade.—A 
committee, consisting of some of the most 
prominent citizens of Pittsburgh, have 


In the South La| K 


sent a circular letter to a large number of 
business men of that city, asking their 
co operation in the formation of a Board 
of Trade, such as exists in otber large 
cities. The committee believes that the 
city of Pittsburgh, owing to its vast in- 
dustries and great mercantile develop- 
ments, dental an organization of this 
kind. It is proposed to secure a central 
location and erect a building thereon simi- 
lar to those used by boards of trade in 
other cities, and of suflicient size to ac- 
commodate the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Grain, Coal, Coke, Builders’ and 
Grocers’ exchanges. The recipients of 
the letters are requested to give their 
views on the subject, and at the same time 
say how much money they would be will- 
ing to subscribe to such an enterprise. 
——EEEE—— 


Copper Production in U. 





S. in 1888. 





PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 

Dayid T. Day, geologist in charge, Di- 
vision of Mining Statistics and Tech- 
nology, Washington, has issued the fol- 
lowing preliminary statement of copper 
production and consumption in the United 


—= | States in 1888, by C. Kirchhoff, Jr., agent 


U. 8. Geological Survey : 

From returns obtained from the ma- 
jority of producers, and checked and sup- 
plemented by full reports from nearly all 
the refiners in the country, the following 
preliminary estimate of the production of 
copper in the United States is compiled: 

Total Copper Production in the United 


States. 
1887. 1888. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Lake Superior......... 75,471,890 86,404,993 
aes 17,720,462 31,797,300 
Montana............... 78,699,677 97,897,968 
New Mexico........... 283, 1,631,271 
rere 600, 1,170,021 
OS Ser 2,012,027 1,221,100 
Epeeiowens ss vapaeess ss 2,500,000 = 
RE cinitvien ten ~ enemas 232,819 
New = ee ee ae ee ee 50,000 
Da ttccsastesteak. — Seabee 50,000 
Maine and New Hamp- 
shire ee eee eee ee ‘ or < 
Vermont......... TTTTr ¢ 200,000 1,631 
Southern States........  —...... 


desilverizers, &c. . 





Total domestic cop- 


180,920,524 225,494,425 
3,750,000 4,909,156 


Total (including cop- 

per from imported . 

pyrites........... 184,670,524 230,403,581 

The production of the principal Lake 

Superior mines was as follows, December 

fine copper yield being estimated by the 

producers from known output of ‘ min- 
eral”: 

Production of Lake Superior Copper Mines, 


errr 


1887 and 1888. 

Mines. Pounds. Pounds. 
Calumet and Hecla.... 46,016,123 50,401,367 
a ei ee 5,603,691 6,300,000 

TREE SARE e 3,574,972 4,130,085 
Franklin...... ee aires 915,838 3,645,720 
ae er 885,010 300,000 
ED vaepeivases, 5% 3,641,865 3,976,000 

Ee 2,199,185 1,750,000 
Copper Falls........... 560,000 1,160,009 
Re rer Se lncedupead 
GS onc aiteegeeeee% 1,484,103 2,370,857 
NES 50nu55 ede Syne ev 84,902 50,805 
Le ee ae = ‘becmenes 
ED ai Sidsdrnnehe es PPR OeS- 
ES on 053os-uves 4 ae eas 
eee ; y 
Evergreen Bluff........  .......+. 26, 
Sundry companies— 
IG iiss sta 002 50,000 50,000 
MR, Se saditcee sts 75,471,890 86,404,993 


The production is even now proceeding 
at a greater rate, and a very considerable 
increase is expected should prices continue 
at or near the present level of about 16} 
cents for Lake copper, unless the French 
syndicate and the mines whose product it 
has contracted for agree upon some reduc- 
tion of output. It is reported that on Jan- 


syndicate in this country was 59,000,000 
pounds, This includes fine copper in 
matte and ore in transit and at works, 
with the exception of some Anaconda ma- 
terial. 

Of the total quantity of copper produced 
in the United States in 1888 about 158,- 
000,000 pounds was refined in this country. 

Consumption. 

Consumption has undoubtedly fallen off, 
although not to the extent which was 
probably widely expected. Reports from 
109 consumers—among them nearly all 
the great copper and brass rolling mills 
and the leading brass founders, including 
also large new concerns which did little or 
nothing in 1887, like the Tamarack and 
Osceola Mfg. Company and the Hartman 
Steel Company—reports from these works 
show an aggregate consumption of new 
copper in 1888 of 76,124,641 pounds, 
against 82,458,378 pounds in 1887. This 
indicates a falling off of 7.68 per cent. 
The true effect of high prices is, however, 
more correctly appreciated when the fact 
is taken into account that the very rapid 
rate of increase in copper consumption of 
former years has been overcome. In 1887 
this increase amounted to 14 per cent. 
The condition of general business in 1888 
was favorable enough, so far as the con- 
sumption of metals in this country was 
concerned. The quantity of lead and 
spelter absorbed showed the effects of a 
natural growth, and leaving out of account 
the lessened consumption of steel rails, the 
quantity of iron and steel which found its 
way into the hands of purchasers was nor- 
mal. These facts admit of drawing the 
inference that the cessation of a natural 
increase of and the substitution therefor 
of a notable decrease in the consumption 
of copper in the United States was due 
directly to the abnormally high price for 
the metal established through the opera; 
tions of the French syndicate. It must be 
distinctly stated that the figures for the 
consumption given do not cover more than 
a part of the quantities absorbed in the 
United States. They are believed, haw- 
ever, to represent very closely the true 
ratio which would be reached were it pos- 
sible to obtain the complete data. The 
—— ground for this belief is the fact 
that all the important industries into which 
copper enters as a raw material are repre- 
sented in the returns by the majority of 
the concerns, large and small. 

oe 


Southern Pig tron Freights. 


The Queen and Crescent route has is- 
sued Tariff No. 11, of rates on pig iron, 
which took effect on February 1. We 
give below the rates to the principal 
points, per ton of 2268 pounds: 
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ig |. £8 |g 
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liek 72 ,/3 
From 58| 2 | € | 3| Es ps 
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Buffalo...... 05) $4.25! $4.50! $4.75 |$4.50/$4.75 
Chicago... 90504 wi 4.00 i “3 
Columbus...| 2.80| 3.00) 3.25) 3.50| 3.25) 3.50 
Pataiiy £69 $0) £3148 | 8m 
Ka Bity. 6.49] 5.49) 5 49) 5.49| ....| .... 
Louisville...| 2.05| 2.25) 2 50) 2.50| 2.25) 3.75 
Milwaukee..| 3.95) 4.15) 4.40) 4.40) 4.15) 4.65 
maha, Neb.) 5. 6.83) 5.83) 5.88] ....| .... 
Eittsburgh..| om 01 225 828 | 
t. Paul.....| 5.18| 5.38) 5.63] 5.63/ ....| ... 
Toledo, O ...| 3.30| 3.50| 3.75| 4.00| 3.75| 4.00 
Wheeling, 
W. Va..... 3.95) 4.15) 4.40) 4.65 4.65 
Wilmington, 
oe 5.45) 5.65) 5.90] 6.15 | 5.90] 6.15 





The furnaces classed under the Annis- 
ton district by us include Anniston, Clifton, 


uary 1, 1888, the stock in the hands of the | Jenifer and Ironaton. 
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Pig Iron Warrants. 


OPINIONS OF THE TRADE. 





One of the leading topics of discussion 
among iron makers, commission merchants 
and others interested in the iron trade has 
been the plan of creating American pig 
iron warrants, With the object of afford- 
ing an opportunity to ascertain the at- 
titude of different branches of the trade, 
and in various sections of the country, 
The Iron Age has called upon a large num- 
ber of leading pig iron makers, iron manu- 
facturers and commission merchants to ex- 
press their opinions. Beginning, then, 
first with the manufacturers of pig iron, 
we print below 

What Southern Makers Say. 

The managing director of a large South- 
ern iron company puts himself on record 
as follows: 


The main benefit of pig iron war- 
rants would be in providing a market 
for iron when prices are, from any cause, 
unduly depressed. The great want now 
is cash buyers for iron to be delivered 
promptly, and if a system having the ap- 
proval of the financial world could be 
adopted it would offer a form of invest- 
ment much more secure than many forms 
now in favor, such as stocks and bonds, 
the real value of which is in a good many 
cases not above question. I believe there 
are a t many capitalists in the country 
who have more or less interest in and 
acquaintance with the iron industry, and 
when iron is low in price these would be 
glad of an opportunity to invest their 
money, and would do so with less hesita- 
tion than it requires to buy some of the 
paper investments that are always being 
temptingly offered. 

There have been sold to the public in the 
past two or three years through the medium 
of the Stock Exchange and through finan- 
cial houses many millions of dollars of 
stocks and bonds of iron enterprises that 
o—_ to turn out very poor investments. 

ow much better it would have been if 
this financial current could have been 
diverted into iron itself, where there would 
be an opportunity of profitable investment. 
Certainly the principal would be safely in- 
vested, if nothing more. It is evident that 
those who have invested in the stocks and 
bonds of these iron enterprises will fare 
badly. When investors learn of the misfor- 
tunes that have overtaken some of the Shef- 
field adventures and a late one at Nashville 
there is reason to fear the effect will be 
disastrous to other investments of like 
character that are not based upon a solid 
foundation. 

The institution of the warrant system in 
the pig iron trade would do much to check 
the tide of disaster arising from the un- 
wise and hasty investment of cupital in 
joint stock companies in the iron trade, by 
affording capital an opportunity to take a 
part in carrying iron stocks for the fur- 
naces which they themselves have not the 
means to hold. Sooner or later the truth 
will be made known regarding the manu- 
facture of pig iron in this country. I think 
there has been very little profit in the busi- 
ness, eve. to those best situated for its 
economical manufacture, and that iron 
has generally been sold without profit 
for some years past. Such an institu- 
tion as you mention will be the 
means of letting daylight into the 
trade, and I believe it would have a 
wholesome effect if the public generally 
should get acquainted with the business 
rs the heap oar B system. I believe it 
wo ent unwise expansion, and re- 
sult finally 1 in putting the iron manufact- 
ure upon a solid foundation once more. 


I know there are a great many objec- | 
tions to the proposed warrant system, but 
such objections are not made by those who | 
take a broad view of the question, nor will 
they stand if critically examined in the 
light of large business experience. One 
of the principal objections is that if the 
public become buyers at low prices they 
will also appear as sellers when prices are 
advanced, and such stocks will be thrown 
on the market, thus preventing arise. Ido 
not take any such view of it. This country | 
has grown wealthy in the past 20 years, 
and there is an abundance of money which 
should be wisely distributed in all the 
channels of trade. In no other business is 
it true that the producers have to bear the 
whole burden of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution and take all the risks of credit, 
as is done in the iron trade. The intro- 
duction of public capital would be of vast 
assistance in this respect, and 1,000,000 
tons or 2,000,000 tons could be easily car- 
ried, and would form a reserve stock 
which would not be thrown upon the mar- 
ket unless there was a great rise, and then, 
in all probability, the public would let go 
very slowly. A reserve stock of 1,000,000 
tons would not, in my judgement, prevent 
a fair rise in price of, say, $5 per ton 
when trade conditions were favorable. It 
might prevent a $10 advance, which would 
perhaps be undesirable. It would form a 
great balance-wheel sorely needed, pre-| 
venting such very low prices as we| 
have had in the past four years; also 
preventing the foolish speculation of | 
which we had a sample in 1880. From| 
every point of view I can only com- 
mend the scheme as one of great good 
to the iron trade. In fact, I believe 
that those who most earnestly advocate it 
now, even from selfish motives, have but 
slight conception of the benefits that will 
arise from it when it is properly under- 
stood, and it will take some years before 
they realize it. 


The president of a Southern works, inter- 
ested in furnaces and rolling mills, writes: 

I am inclined to think that the opera- 
tion of the warrant company would be 
beneficial, rather than otherwise, to the 
producers of pig iron. One difficulty 
now is that there is no elasticity to the 
trade. You can gather what I mean from 
this: Supposing the cost of iron to be $13 
at the furnaces. If this can be put in 
storage for, say, 25 cents per ton, and war- 
rants issued to the amount of, say, $10 per 
ton, which can be used as-collateral for 
getting money, it will obviate the neces- 
sity of the furnaces selling ahead to any 
such extent as they do at this time. The 
furnaces could easily carry $3 per ton, 
or the difference between the security 
value of the warrants and the cost of the 
iron, whereas they could not carry the 
whole $13, and are compelled to realize 
whatever the price is in order to meet ma- 
turing obligations. This would enable 
furnaces to hold their iron when prices 
were below cost, and use warrants as col- 
lateral, and thus be relieved without sac- 
rificing their product, as they are com- 
pelled todo now. Very few furnaces have 
any working capital, especially in the 
South, and are unable, according to the 
present conditions of things, to borrow 
money in the cheaper centers, and they 
cannot carry their immense output on the 
limited banking capital at the trade cen- 
ters here; whereas, the storage warrants 
would enable them to go to the Eastern 
markets and borrow money, and thus 
carry on their business without, as I said 
before, this enormous loss. I believe, 
further, that it will enable the furnaces to 
get together and determine approximately 
on a price at which they will sell, whereas, 
this is impossible under the present mode 
of selling through agents, as the furnaces 





have little control over prices the way 
things are now and have been, 





Agents who have no interest in the con- 
cerns are hawking the iron about, and it is 
not infrequently the case that agents for 
the same company are bidding against each 
other for the trade, and this without the 
knowledge of the companies themselves. 
The furnaces try to avoid this by having 
agents in different trade centers, and allow- 
them only to operate in certain territories ; 
but, by connivance and one scheme and 
another, the agents get around this, and 
the furnaces are made to bear the burden. 
It costs now 35 to 50 cents per ton to sell 
iron through agents, the latter taking ne 
risks; and the result is many sales are made 
to parties not deserving credit. The fur- 
nace companies are unable to prevent it, 
not being on the ground nor acquainted 
with the parties. I believe that the stor- 
age system would have the effect to wipe 
out this whole abuse, and where iron is -. 
ped from storage yard we shall have no diffi- 
culty about quality or short weights. I 
can see no trouble resulting from making 
iron a medium for speculation, and believe 
if it has the same result upon iron as it has 
on cotton, oil and other mediums, my im- 
pression is it will have a tendency to steady 
the market, as it will undoubtedly increase 
stocks and give us better control of the 


|American market than under the present 


order of things. On the whole, I am 
heartily in favor of the scheme, and believe 
furnace proprietors throughout the South 
are of the same opinion. I see no reason 
why this arrangement should not be as 
popular in the North as here with the fur- 
naces that make iron for the trade. 

A furnace company in the Birmingham 
district say : 

It seems to us that if the surplus iron 
now being made were placed in yard in- 
stead of being put on the market the im- 
mediate effect would be beneficial. If a 
considerable part of the output of furnaces 
were absorbed for, say, several years, 
prices might be high enough to stimulate 
production beyond the consumptive wants 
of the country, and if this should happen 
with a large stock of iron in yards the ef- 
fects might be disastrous. In other werds, 
we believe that fhe immediate effect of the 
warrant system would benefit the pre- 
ducers, and good results might follow for 
several years. But whether the perma- 
nent interests of iron producers would be 
benefited by having a large stock of iron 
in yard represented by warrants in the 
hands of speculators remains to be seen. 
We are not disposed to regard the move- 
ment as a good one. 

The manager of a very important con- 
cern puts himself on record as follows: 

Our company have believed that the 
movement would be beneficial, and have 
consented to join in it to such an extent 
as may seem desirable to us in the future. 
I do not myself believe it will be bene- 
ficial. I form this opinion from the fol- 
lowing facts and opinions: In Scotland a 
warrant is a warrant, and there is an end 
of it. It calls for the delivery of a fixed 
quantity of iron of one uniform e, of 
any ‘“‘g. m. b.,” or me table 
brand, at a fixed place. There is there- 
fore nothing for an investor to do but to . 
bear in mind the fluctuation of prices, and * 
to know whether at any given time the 

rice is high or low. This undoubtedly 
eads to a large investment in Connal’s 
warrants at times of cheap iron. Under 
the plans of the American company, a 
buyer of warrants must be pre to 
know the different market values of every 
separate brand, and the relative freight 
rates to consuming points from each sep- 
arate storage yard, and the relative values 
of every separate grade of iron. This 
ractically presupposes sufficient technical 
information to rule out every outside 
buyer, and to leave the market in the 
hands of consumers who already know 
these matters. 
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Now, if consumers would buy the iron | hasten this result by stimulating produc- | of supply and demand peasttealiy, mbile 
? would buy the iron | hasten ae Se tlt eaneaicele tole a t in largely and 


they use, or.a large part of it, in the form 
of warrants, it would be an advantage to 
‘the producers, for they would get their 
money more quickly, and without risk of 
loss ; Shey a have —a commis- 
sion pay the expense of yarding the 
iron; they would have no aren to 
e or quality after the iron had 

passed into the control of the buyer. For 

the converse of the same reasons the buy- 
ers would not be likely to buy much iron 
in that form, and probably none at all as 

long as they could get what they want 

from the ucers. It would, however, 

at a time like the present be an advantage 

to a consumer to buy a supply for two or 

three years, and carry it on these warrants 

at a low rate of interest. Unless, there- 

fore, the consumers can be induced or im- 

pelled to buy the warrants, I think the 

scheme will only amount to a means for 

enabling producers to hold their product 

and berrow on it when prices are low. I 

do not think this is g for the market, 

as it will keep weak makers in blast when 

they ought to go out. We have seen this 

in Scotland, where furnaces have gone 

steadily on for years, losing money and 

their iron, and turning the war- 

rants into cash with which to meet matur- 

ing bills. The accumulation of stocks in 

private hands and consequent lessening ot 

make is the most natural corrective of a 

demoralized market, and I fear the war- 
rant system would tend to avert the prompt 

application of this medicine when needed. 


One of the largest manufacturers of iron 
in Virginia holds the following views: 


The names published as being behind 
the movement should give it great solid- 
ity, commerciaily antl financially, and if 
the scheme could be carried out just as 
outlined, and all the makers of pig iron 
would agree to go into it, it would un- 
doubtecily be for the benefit of all. The 
plan is imperfect in that it does not indi- 
cate what method is to be taken with 
those who do not choose to go in, while 
the reference to the beautiful results of 
the operations of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany seems ominous. It is at least un- 
fortunate. Those who recollect the 
‘* freezing out” of the oil operators who 
refused to come under the Standard yoke 
in the early days of that enterprise (?) 
cannot look forward with any relish to a 
possibility of the application of the same 
methods to their own undertakings. 

At the time that coal oil fluctuated so 
wildly in value the variation in the price 
of pig iron was nearly as great, when the 
nature of the two commodities is consid- 
ered. The probabilities of seeing iron go 
to $70 per ton seem no greater now than 
they do of seeing petroleum go to $7 per 
barrel. The geographical relation of fur- 
naces to each other—the situation of each 
in relation to its supply of materials—dif- 
ferences in product and different systems 
of grading—all seem to suggest difficulties 
that must occur to every one. These, 
however, could probably be, ina great de- 
gree, overcome by so powerful a combina- 
tion as the one sought to be established. 
In this power lies the danger, and I hope 
every iron maker who values independ- 
‘ ence and the right to carry on business in 
his own way will put every possible ob- 
stacle in the way of this odious scheme 


Another Southern maker writes: 


We make only charcoal iron, which will 
for some time find its own market. Gen- 


erally speaking, I should think the scheme” 


advantageous to the large new plants fa- 
vorably situated te manufacture at the 
lowest figures, and who have immense 
quantities of product to take care of. The 
Jaw of supply and demand will in any 
event ultimately give them the market, to 
the exclusion of the less favorably situated, 


_ but I think the proposed system would 


tion without reference to consumption. 
would expect lower and constantly declin- 
ing prices so long as accumulation contin- 
ued, until a very nice balance between 
production and consumption was reached, 
and the accumulated stock in store should 
remain nearly constant, or such an 
figure as to prevent consumers’ 

ing uncomfortable as to supply. 

A prominent Southern ironmaster writes 
as follows: 


I do not regard the system of pig iron 
warrants with favor. Anything that tends 
to make speculators of srolbupens must 
necessarily work great injury to the trade 
in general, and eventually ruin the manu- 
factwrer who undertakes to store his prod- 
uct and borrow money on it. If the fur- 
naces store their product, of course the 
stock of iron increases, and so long as this 
is the case prices will decrease, and be- 
yond doubt end in a panic that would ruin 
every furnace that had borrowed money 
on its product. If manufacturers desire 
to become speculators they had best close 
up their shops and carry on the business 
through the most approved channels. 

Anthracite Pig Producers. 

From furnacemen in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and New York we are 
in the position to present the following 
expressions of opinion. One of the makers 
on the Hudson River writes: 

From the names connected with the 
project I should judge one object in view 
was to float heavy investments in blast 
furnaces in a section of the country where 
the building of them has been excessive 
for a few years past. It has now gone so 
far that the question has to be met. 
Where a market for all this production of 
iron is to be found at remunerative prices, 
and where is the money to come from to 
keep these furnaces in operation? I am 
unable to say what effect the use of such 
warrants will have on our pig iron busi- 
ness, but it seems to me that this country 
is too large to carry out such a scheme. 
Pig iron will not stand much expense to 
the maker for transportation, salaries, com- 
missions and interest. In my judgment 
the better way is to put out part of the 
furnaces and make iron only to supply the 
demand. 


B. G. Clarke, president of the Thomas 
Iron Company, writes: 

My most serious objection, as an iron 
maker, is that it will enable parties to con- 
tinue the making of iron and piling it in 
excess of the requirements of the country 
when the demand is not equal to the 
supply. The .price; necessarily, is much 
affected, and if it were possible for the 
warrant company to control the output of 
iron for an indefinite period, and therefore 
put up prices of iron, it would induce 
parties to build new works and increase 
the supply beyond the requirements of the 
country. Dealing in warrants, as a rule, 
is simply gambling, like selling puts and 
calls. The warrants sold in Scotland are 
not for the delivery of the iron for use, 
but for speculation. A Scotch warrant is 
500 tons, two-thirds No. 1 and one-third 
No. 3. Users of our iron would not buy 
on these terms. Rolling mills and pipe 
makers use No. 2 and No. 3. Foundrymen 
use No. 1 and No. 2 only; consequently 
a warrant would not suit either of the 
above parties. 

The active member of a very large 
Northern concern deeply interested in the 
anthracite pig iron manufacture writes: 

In reply to your inquiry as to effect on 
our business of a speculation by the public 
in the proposed pig iron warrants, I would 
say that [ think it would more likely prove 
an injury than a benefit to us. As matters 
are now prices are regulated by the laws 


eel- 


the uct of our furnaces sold many 
‘times over fieticious values might prevail. 

As in railroad stocks, oil certificates and 
cereals cliques might be formed by out- 
siders who would raise or lower our prices 
as their temporary profits might seem likely 
to accrue. With a large surplus stock of 
iron on hand the market could easily be 
“*beared ” and higher prices would be diffi- 
cult to obtain with so much iron always for 
sale and ready in stock to be delivered. 

Even now. because we are thought to be 
accumulating a little iron, prices and 
it strikes us they would always be main. 

tained with a well known large surplus in, 
stock. As against the theory that a sur- 
plus would prevent sudden advances and 
reactions in boom times, it would seem 
likely that it might ve just the con- 
trary, for with a promising market specu- 
lators would buy up the surplus and 

‘corner ” it for the rise, and, as in the case 
of some railroad stock ‘* squeezes,”’ prices 
would go way above the limits that would 
follow a sudden demand simply from con- 
sumers. Customers might even have to 
face a corner both in the English and our 


‘| warrants, for capital only would be re- 


quired to accomplish the result, so com- 
pletely would the warrants represent the 
surplus on both sides. But I do not ap- 
rehend any great sudden rises in the 
uture, such as we had in 1879, if trade is 
left to itself, for the number of idle furnaces 
ready to blow in on short notice is much 
larger than ever before and supplies of 
fuel and ores are greater, and capacities to 
meet any sudden demand for them far in 
excess of the period when we had our great 
boom of 1879. 


From the Schuylkill Valley comes the 
following : 

I believe that the issue of pig iron war- 
rants will have the effect to prevent 
ruinous prices and help the weak manu- 
facturers of pig iron, and, so far, affect my 
interest favorably. On the other hand, it 
will enable weak parties to continue in 
blast, and keep up the overproduction 
that now exists, and, to some extent, 
counteract the advantages. Overproduc- 
tion is the main cause of ourtroubje. The 
plan of issuing warrants will, no doubt, 
bring much outside capital to help to carry 
the surplus iron, and in that way steady 
the price. I do not propose to use their 
storage yards, but yet hope that the sys- 
tem might produce favorable results in 
steadying prices. 

From the same district comes the fol- 
lowing letter : 

One of the representatives of the Ameri- 
can Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company 
spent several hours with us last week try- 
ing to induce us to favor their plan, but 
we refused for the present to allow them 
to use our name. They propose to loan 
money on the very best kind of security, 
and you are bound to them for 20 years. 
As one of our directors remarked, “It is 
very nice for the cats, but bad for the 
mice.” We have borrowed money on pig 
iron, and may have to do it again, but we 
shall expect to do it on better terms than 
offered by the warrant company. It may 
be a one thing for some of the Southern 
furnace companies, but most of the older 
concerns in the North, I think, can get along 
without their help. If I could see how 
their system would steady or stiffen prices 
it would receive my favorable considera- 
tion. I shall be glad to see any movement 
that will check the Thomas or any other 
company in what seems to be needless re- 
ductions in prices. 

An old established firm of iron makers in 
Eastern Pennsylvania take the following 
ground: 

We are o to all combinations of 
capital or labor, and to all kinds of trusts 
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whether sugar, oil or pig iron. We be 
lieve in timate trade governed by de- 
mand supply. One of the greatest 
curses Of the manufacture of pig iron is 
want of capital, and we believe the ‘‘ iron 
storage warrant company” will only ag- 
gravate this by carrying those along who 
cannot sell or take care of their output. 
Nobody has any business to go into pig iron 
making without the capital and facilities 
to produce same cheaply. For over 45 
years we have never blown out a furnace 
on account of bad markets, but steadily 
piled the pig iron until wanted, and we 
never lost any money by the operation. 


issued on this iron on which the banks 
loaned money. It had ad g effect 
on the market, for whenever a quotation 
was made on iron some one who had 
loaned money on the certificates, and was 
tired of carrying it, would sell it at a 
sacrifice. The banks were the only ones 
who were benefited by the movement, and 
to the manufacturer it was ‘‘a thorn in 
the flesh” until it was all sold. We do not 
see how it is ible for any well organ- 
ized and sound financial concern, who ex- 
= at all times to pay 100 cents on the 

ollar, and give to their stock-holders a 
reasonable interest on their investment, to 
pay a storage charge and encourage a 
scheme that will ever be a wet blanket 
upon the trade. The large productive 
pig iron capacity of this country as it now 
stands will prevent any sslenhiieeiapalibans 
in the price of this commodity, and we 
believe the best way to bring about an 
improvement in the iron market is to cur- 
tail production rather than to adopt any 
measure whereby inducements are offered 
to produce something that is not wanted. 
In conversation with many of the promi- 
nent iron manufacturers of the Mahoning 
Valley, it is the general sentiment that the 
success of the warrant company would 
seriously impair business here. 

Still another large producer in the Ma- 
honing Valley puts it as follows: 

We think that the creation of pig iron 
warrants would be a good thing for the 
South, and consequently a good thing for 
the entire country. Southern iron is, as 
you know, almost uniform in quality, and 
the term ‘‘ Southern iron” is almost gen- 
eric; therefore it would be much easier 
handled, Our Southern friends have large | 
interest accounts, nearly all of them have | 
their property bonded, and are obliged, in | 
order to realize, to pay fixed charges, | 
whether the earnings warrant it or not. I) 
know of a recent large sale made at a low 
price, and the agent expressly stated that | 
the money was needed to pay the coming | 
interest. It would be impossible in the | 
North to get up any general scheme of this | 
kind, as there are so many varieties of iron | 
made, and the Northern furnaces, as a rule, | 
are in a very good financial condition, and 
do not need to hypothecate their — 
in order to raise money. 

A producer in the Hanging Rock region | 
says: ‘‘ We think pig iron stored and held | 
for warrants would have about the same 
effect on the market as surplus stock held 
in any other way. We are not well enough | 
posted in regard to the plans of the com- | 
pany lately organized to speak more 
definitel;. Weare disposed to regard the 
movement unfavorably.” 

One particularly interesting point is the 
possible effect which the plan of intro- 
ducing an American warrant system—it 
successful—might have upon the business 
of 































The Mahoning Valley Makers 


make the following points, the first saying: 


Our impression is that the iron storage 
warrant company will be used mostly by 
Southern companies, and instead of putting 
their iron on the market below cost to 
raise money, they will use storage warrants, 
and in that way the price of pig iron will 
be equalized and keep about the same. 
We are in favor of low-priced pig iron and 
low-priced raw material. We notice that 
when prices are low there are many more 
uses for iron, which makes the consumption 
large. The warehouse company will have 
a tendency to keep prices low—that is, if 
they are patronized very much by pig iron 
men. We do not think the Northern fur- 
naces will do it very much, as they have 
had facilities of this kind during the last 
few years in the different warehouse com- 
panies established in the North. As we 
understand the Southern furnace com- 
panies are mostly bonded, and that interest 
must be paid, they will in dull times use 
the wereliouse company to raise money to 
pay their interest us it comes due. Our 
opinion is that the warehouse company 
will have a tendency to keep prices low, 
and as we have no foreign outlet, on ac- 
count of high-priced labor, as England has, 
there will be much trouble if stocks ac- 
cumulate. 

Another leading maker in that section 
writes : 

I do not believe the establishment of 
such a storage warrant company would be 
for the best interests of the pig iron manu- 
facturers of this section. Viewed from 
the standpoint of a banker or money- 
lender, it is easy to see why so many 
strong and influential stockholders have 
given their names to the enterprise. All 
the advantages of the scheme are in their 
favor, and if they can find people enough 
to put up iron and borrow money they 
will be successful, as under their pros- 
_— they simply take iron into their 

eeping and issue a warrant, for which the 
producer is obliged to pay. The furnace 
companies in our vicinity have no trouble 
whatever in borrowing what money is 
necessary to carry accumulated stocks 
without going to the expense of paying an 
arbitrary storage and carrying charge, out- 
side of the interest, for the privilege of so 
doing. We can easily see how it would 
be-a temporary advatage for furnace com- 
panies whose financial condition is weak, 
as it would enable them to keep their 
plants in operation and pile up iron, 
with a hope that a rise in the market 
eventually would let them out. The argu- 
ment used by the promoters of the scheme, 
that an accumulation of stocks to the 
amount of 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 of tons 
would be a safeguard against great fluc- 
tuations in the market, is very deceiving 
in its import. Every legitimate manu- 
facturer knows that when the stocks of 
iron in the country increase, it is always 
the occasion of low proms and a great 
argument used by the buyer to keep prices 
down. We had a most forcible example 
of this in the large amount of Marshall 
iron that some years ago was put in the 
storage company’s hands in the city of 
Pittsburgh. Storage certificates were 


Iron Commission Merchants. 
Some of the leading firms at the princi- 


pal distributing points have written to 
The Iron Age on the subject, the first 
four letters being from 
NEW YORK MERCHANTS. 

A firm dealing largely in iron writes: 

To buy and sell pig iron warrants on 
brokerage is one thing, and to sell pig iron 
on commission, as furnace agents, is 
another; and they are very wide apart, 
although both lines of business may be 
readily done by one house. While at first 
glance we were unfavorably impressed with 
the idea as published in Zhe Iron Age, 
our later information leads us to believe 
that the establishment of the American 
Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company will 
be a decided benefit to the sodden in 
that it will enable them to hold their iron 


for a fair price; and to the consumer, in 
that its tendency wiJl be to relieve the 
market of violent fluctuations and thereby 
enable them to hold to a more uniform and 
satisfactory price for their finished work. 
The commission merchants will mean- 
time, doubtless, continue to sell’ to 
consumers largely on the old basis 
to which the listing of warratits 
will be no bar. We understand that 
the warrant com is an established 
fact, and believe that the commission mer- 
chants who first realize it, and take ad- 
vantage of the new system, will get the 
most benefit out of it. 

A prominent member of the trade 
writes : 


I cannot see that the interests of the 
business of the commission houses will 
suffer by the introduction of warrants, as 
they will probably be of 100 tons each, 
and many furnaces will require their aid 
to dispose of the warrants, and want loans 
on them. 


Stroud & Co., of New York, write: 


The effect upon the business interests 
of commission merchants of a successful 
introduction of pig iron warrants as a 
speculative medium would so largely de- 
pend upon circumstances that it is hard to 
say at this time what the result would be. 
The effect upon the business of the pig 
iron furnaces is more apparent, and in our 
opinion it would prove detrimental. One 
of the arguments used in favor of the 
scheme is our chief argument against it— 
the accumulation of a large stock, which, 
in our judgment, would be a constant 
menace to the market. It wovld be held 
largely by speculators, who would regulate 
the price of iron according to their own 
sweet wills instead of in the interest of 
the iron manufacturers. The only fur- 
naces which would profit by it would be 
those whose owners cannot well afford to 
‘**blow out,” and these are the very men 
who in times of depression would on 
adding to the already large stock alae. 
instead of being compelled, by the opera- 
tion of the natural laws of trade, to stop 
work or reduce their output. 

An increase in the stock of pig iron 
would always be a signal for a raid upon 
the market by the speculative ‘* bears,” 
and should favorable conditions appear on 
the commercial: horizon it would be the 
speculative ‘‘ bulls” who would reap the 
benefit in nearly every instance, and not 
the furnaces. In short, while such a 
scheme would certainly enable the fur- 
naces to obtain financial aid at times when 
they need it, we claim that that advantage 
is more than offset by the undoubted facts 
that it would be the means of increasing 
the |production, thereby increasing com- 
petition, which with the constant menace 
to the market of a large stock on hand 
would enable the operators in warrants to 
cut down the profits of the furnaces. It 
must be borne in mind that when a fur- 
nace sells its iron to a speculator it thereby 
creates a competitor in the market for the 
sale of its own iron. 


One of the oldest firms in the business 
writes: 


We observe in The Iron Age the pro- 
gramme of the specious Pig Iron Warrant 
Association or company, apparently sup- 
ported by many ornamental names, 
sprinkled here and there with a good 
many others with their own axes to grind. 
A very hazy, sentimental feeling seems 
to pervade the play-bill laid out for the 
public, and that some Dousterswind pro- 
cess is all that is needed to better the con- 
dition of prices and prospects of Southern 
pig iron. According to Swank, there 
were only 350,000 tons of pig iron in 
stock in the United States, of which 112, - 
000 tons were charcoal. The Southern 
furnaces could not ex an advance of 
over $8 a ton at their own works when 
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they state confidently they can make it 
for $9 and $10 aton. The great obstacle 
to the success of the scheme is that all pig 
iron is not of the same value; that the 
quality varies greatly, and the location of 
the iron will make a great difference in 
the market value of the iron. A furnace 
turns out Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The No. 1 is 
used for foundry purposes, Nos. 2 and 3 
by mills to make bar iron. The iron 
founder does not buy the lower grades, 
and No. 1 is too expensive for the mill 
men. Iron, besides, has a different value 
at Birmingham, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
New York and Boston. The whole make- 
up of the scheme is like a body of brass 
and legs of clay; it will not stand close 
criticism, and the prospectus is like some 
pretty calicoes—nice to look at, but will 
not stand scouring. In our opinion, the 
company will not succeed until there are 
large stocks necding their assistance to 
finance. At present no change will take 
place by their operations. We would 
further add that the value of ‘a warrant 
issued for iron of the kind we describe 
and at the places we name would not have 
a uniform value, and hence, we think, 
would not likely get on the Stock Ex- 
change. Even the Iron and Metal Ex- 
change in New York has been a complete 
failure, greatly from the causes above de- 
scribed, and no sales are now effected 
there. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRMS 


Contribute the following opinions: 


We are inclined to the opinion that so 
far as the present relations exist between 
the consumers and commission men there 
will be nochange. The question will at 
once arise whether it will be more advan- 
tageous for a consumer to purchase his re- 
quirements from a regularly constituted 
furnace agent or from a speculator. Were 
all brands of pig iron equally adapted for 
all purposes, the conditions might be 
somewhat chan There might be an 
additional field opened in the sale of war- 
rants on a brokerage. We do not appre- 
hend that makers of standard brands will 
have any necessity to take advantage of 
the warrants, as those brands are always 
in demand in excess of the supply. 


A leading concern writes : 


So far as this firm is concerned, we do 
not think that the business of the Ameri- 
can Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company 
will affect us in the least, as the fur- 
nace companies we represent will 
not take their business out of our 
hands, Several of the furnaces that we 
represent have been doing business for a 
long time on precisely this basis, and have 
the yard wherein the iron is stored leased 
to this firm, and from time to time, as their 
wants require it, we raise money on these 
storage-yard warrants. We think in a 
general way that the successful operation 
of this company will have a very beneficial 
effect upon the pig-iron business, as we 
hope that it will steady prices. As far as 
the speculative part of it is concerned, we 
hope not to see too much of it done, as we 
think it is a bad thing to have as solid an 
article as pig iron be a medium for specu- 
tion. 


We shall in next week’s issue of The 
Iron Age publish additional letters from 
producers, commission merchants, and 
from leading consumers. 





The success of the open-hearth cast 
steel gun built by the Standard Steel Cast- 
ing Company, of Thurlow, Pa., and tested 
last week by Government officials at An- 


napolis, Md., has revived some interest in 
the ill-fated Bessemer gun, 
Pittsburgh Steel Castin 

Pittsburgh, which burst 


made by the 
Company, of 
uring the test- 


ing at Annapolis some two months ago. 
In an interview on the subject of built up 
and cast guns, Mr. W. Hainsworth, super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh Steel Casting 
Company, expressed his views as follows: 
‘*T am glad that the Thurlow gun stood 
the test, and think that it will come out 
of the star-gauging test all right. When 
I undertook to turn out a Bessemer gun I 
understood that great elastic limit was 
necessary. The failure of the gun was 
due to the hardening of the breech, which 
caused internal grain. We tempered ours 
to give it greater elastic limit. The Thur- 
low gun was annealed, but not tempered, 
and they were wise to leave it in its natu- 
ral state. Its success establishes the fact 
that a Bessemer gun can be made and 
stand a good test when properly annealed, 
but not tempered. We will not cast 
another gun now, but if the Government 
should issue proposals for steel cast guns 
we would be on hand.” 





OBITUARY. 





CORNELIUS H. DELAMATER. 


On Wednesday of last week the founder 
of the Delamater Iron Works died of 
pneumonia, at his residence in this city. 
Mr. Delamater was born at Rhinebeck 
Heights, N. Y., August 30,1821. When 
he was three years old his parents moved 
to New York, where, at the age of 14, he 
entered the hardware house of Swords & 
Co. Two years later he entered the Phe- 
nix Iron Works, where his father was 
cashier and confidential adviser. When 
20 years old he formed a copartnership 
with Peter Hogg, under the firm name of 
Hogg & Delamater. This firm continued 
until 1857, when, Mr. Hogg retiring, the 
Delamater Iron Works were started on the 
site now occupied at the foot of Thirteenth 
street, this city. The unusual mechanical 
ability developed by Mr. Delamater made 
him an all-important factor in the estab- 
lishment, which afterward increased with 
such wonderful rapidity. During the Re- 
bellion he performed a very essential —_ 
as it was through his large wealth and the 

eat resources of his works that the Mon 
itor and Dictator were built in so short a 
time. He also built the Iron Witch, the 
first iron steamboat that ever ran upon the 
Hudson. He contracted to build 30 Span- 
ish gunboats in eight months, at a cost of 
$60,000 each in gold, and although the in- 
surgents interposed many serious obstacles 
by litigation in the courts, the boats were 
delivered in seven months from the date 
of the contract. The machinery for all 
the boats was built at his own works, in 
addition to all the regular work that was 
done. The hot-air engine of John Erics- 
son, as a substitute for steam, was first in- 
troduced in the Ericsson, which was built 
entirely by Mr. Delamater, by whom the 
incidental experiments were also con- 
ducted. 

A list of the great undertakings in 
which Mr. Delamater was interested, and 
to the development of which he lent his 
thorough mechanical knowledge, would 
be simply an enumeration of the initiative 
work which the Delamater Iron Works 
have taken in aiding the advancement of 
practical mechanics during the past quar- 
ter ofacentury. Having quick perceptive 
faculties, and being familiar with the re- 
quirements, Mr. Delamater was enabled 
to instantly perceive the merits of an in- 
vention, and to closely estimate its finan- 
cial, as well as mechanical, prospects, and 
having once enlisted his energies, he 
knew no discouragement. This character- 
istic made the works the harbor for those 
seeking the aid to be obtained from the 
all-powerful combination of brains and 
capital. Personally Mr. Delamater was 
exceptionally popular with his men, as 


was shown during the draft riots, when 
the mob refused to burn his works, As 
one of the Commissioners of Rapid Transit 
in this city, in 1876 and 1877, he foresaw 
what the city needed, and to-day the pub- 
lic are reaping the comforts and pleasures 
of an elevated railroad system of great 
value. By the articles of copartnership 
it is agreed that the works shall be con- 
tinued by the survivor six months after 
the decease of his associate, and under 
this stipulation the entire establishment 
will be conducted by William Delamater, 
as the survivor of the firm. 


I — 


Washington News. 





(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 12, 1889 
In order to simplify methods of steel in- 
spection under Government auspices to 
lessen cost and relieve officers at the estab- 
lishments filling steel contracts the Secre- 
tary of the Navy issued the following in- 
structions : 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, 
February , 8, 1889. 


Gentlemen ; The t aie of one 
tnapection a large force - 
=" ikely to Soles increased as the work 
increases, and assumes that the Department is. 
to witness and approve of the process of manu- 
facture in the various steel works where the 
shi ders shall place contracts. 
ie experience already had by the manufact- 
urers should make it possible for them to know, 
ore their own experts, the characteristics 
of their daily pe, and the 
deems that the has come when it is wise 
to withdraw largely their men from the works, 
and leave the responsibility upon the manu- 
facturers, and transfer its testing to the ship- 
ards, and there test the finished material as 
t is received, and accept or reject as the re- 
sults may justify. 
This matter requires consideration, and a 
consultation will be had at this t at 
1p. m. on Tuesday, Feb: 12, 1889, for the 
of considering and the sub- 
as to the more satisfactory and economical 
place or places—the manufacturers’ works, 
shipbuilding yards, or both—to conduct the 
several uired inspections of steel materials 
to be eo the cn. of United es 
vessels, you are asked to send a represen 
confer with the Chief 


tive from your works to 
) in Chief, the presi- 
and ita- 


In pursuance of this circular letter, at 
1 o’clock to-day the following officers and 
others assembled at the office of the 
Steel Inspection Board : 

Chief Constructor U. 8. Navy, T. D. 
Wilson (in the chair); Engineer-in-Chief 
U. 8. Navy, George W. Mellville; Capt. 
H. L. Howison, U. 8. Navy, president ot 
Steel Inspection Board; R. W. Davenport, 
Lieut. W. HL Jaques, representing Beth- 
lehem Iron Company; Axel Petrie, repre- 
senting Midvale Steel Company; William 
Taylor, of the Spang Steel Works, Pitts- 
burgh; N. F. Palmer, Quintard Works, 
New York; Chas. Cramp, of the William 
Cramp & Sons 8. & E. B. Company; Mr. 
Wetherell, Standard Steel Casting Com- 
pany; Cephus Taylor, Linden Steel Com- 
ae: r. Rowland, Continental Iron 

orks, 


The conference lasted several hours, 
The gentlemen of the board heard the 
suggestions offered. They will hold a 
meeting in a few days to go over the mass 
of matter and formulate their recommen- 
dation in a report to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Within the lines laid down in his circu- 
lar letter the disposition of the officers is 
to make important changes in this branch. 
The manufacturers are well satisfied to 
have matters remain as they are. It is 
possible that a compromise plan will be 
recommended which will continue certain 
work at the works and other portions at 
the yards, 
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TRADE REPORT. 


Chicago. 


Office of The Iron Age, % and 97 Washing- | 
ton street, CHICAGO, February 11, 1889. { 


Pig lron.— While the market can 
hardly be called active, it seems to be 
gradually approaching that condition. 
The number of buyers is increasing, and 
although the demand is mainly for small 
lots the aggregate forms quite a respect- 
able volume of business. Occasionally a 
consumer is found with sufficient confi- 
dence in the future to provide fcr his 
wants for a few months. Seveval transac- 
tions of that character have occurred 
during the week, ranging from 500 to 1000 
tons each. For some of these large orders 
there was a vigorous competition among 
local manufacturers, and $16 for No. 1 
Foundry was shaded. The Calumet, Bay 
View and Mayville furnaces are again in 
almost complete control of this market 
in supplying Pig Iron for general 
purposes, and the Calumet is also 
making a high-grade Soft Iron branded 
‘Chicago Scotch” which is  dis- 
placing Ohio Soft Irons. Prices are 
as weak and unsettled as they have been, 
with no indication of an early improve- 
ment in this respect. Notwithstanding 
the low prices now prevailing, manufact- 
urers are keeping their furnaces in blast 
with remarkable tenacity, each probably 
hoping that some of his competitors may 
be tired out first. The furnaces thus far 
blown out in this immediate vicinity have 
been making Bessemer Iron, and not Iron 
for the general trade. The Ohio failure 
which occurred on Saturday was unex- 
pected, as the company was believed to be 
financially strong. Perhaps the restric- 
tion of production so necessary to the re- 
covery of the health of the Iron trade will 
after all only be brought about in this un- 
pleasant way, by the weeding out of weak 
concerns, The opinion is freely expressed 
that the present depression in Pig Iron is 
another of the inevitable movements to- 
ward the permanent establishment of a 
lower level of prices in this country, and 
that when an improvement comes our 
enormous furnace capacity will prevent a 
return to the best prices of the last period 
of activity. Prices of Lake Superior Char- 
coal are apparently as firm as they have 
been, moderate sales being reported dur- 
ing the week. Cash quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b, Chicago: Lake Superior 
Charcoal, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, $20; Lake 
Superior Coke, No. 1, $16 @ $17; No. 2, 
$15 @ $16; No. 3, $14 @ $15; American 
Scotch(Blackband), No. 1, $18.50@$19.50 ; 
Jackson County Silvery, No. 1, $18; other 
Ohio Soft Irons, No. 1, $17 @ $18; Chi- 
cago Scotch, No. 1, $17.50; Southern 
Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $16 @ $16.50; 
No. 2 Foundry and No. 1 Soft, $15.25 
@ $15.75; No. 3 Foundry, $15; Gray 
Forge and No 2 Soft, $14 @ $14.50. 


Bar Iron.—The condition of this branch 
of trade is about the same as was reported 
last week. Orders are scarce and prices 
are nominal at 1.70¢, half-extras, f.o.b. 
Chicago, for carload lots of good quality 
Common Iron. Good specifications have 
been placed at 1.65¢, but thus far this is 
believed to have been the bottom price 
made by standard mills. Small lots are 
selling from store all the way from 1.85¢ to 
2.104, according to quantity and quality. 


Structural Iron.—A few advance 
orders have been placed for Beams for 
building a, but in other respects 
very little is doing Mill lots are quoted 
as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Angles and 
Sheared Plates, 2.124¢ @ 2.15¢; Universal 
Plates, 2.20¢; Tees, 2.45¢ @ 2.55¢; Beams 
and Channels, 2.90¢; Store lots are sold 


at 2.35¢ for Angles; 2.70¢ for Tees, and 3¢ 
@ 3.4¢ for Beams and Channels. 

Plates, Tubes, &¢.—Although large 
contracts for Plates were less ‘numerous 
than in the previous week, the general 
condition of trade was somewhat im- 
proved. The boiler-makers are receiving 
good orders and are free buyers of Plates. 
Prices are unchanged, small lots from 
store being quoted at the following 
rates: Sheet Iron, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.50¢; 
Sheet Steel, 3¢ @ 3.50¢; Tank Iron, 
2.40¢; Tank Steel, 2.60¢ @ 2.75¢; Shell 
Iron, 3¢; Shell Steel, 3.12}¢; Flange 
Iron, 4¢; Flange Steel, 3.50¢; Fire-Box 
Steel, 4.75¢ @ 5.75¢; Boiler Rivets, 4¢ @ 
4.25¢; Ulster Iron, 3.75¢; Boiler Tubes, 
624 4 @ 65 & off. 

Sheet lron.—The demand for Galvan- 
ized is spasmodic, but even yet stocks in 
warehouses here are not up to the usual 
standard. Quotations for small lots are un- 
changed, at 65 ¢ off for Juniata and 65 ¢ | 
and 24 ¢% off for Charcoal. Black Sheets 
are quiet and unchanged, at 3.30¢ for No. 
27 Common from store, and 2.95¢ @ 3¢. 
f.o.b. Chicago, for mill lots. 

Merchant Steel.—aAn order for a good 
quantity of Open-Hearth Spring Steel was 
placed at quite a low price, and Tire Steel 
has also been purchased at very low rates. 
Trade has been mostly confined to small 
lots, however, for which full prices are ob- 
tained. We quote as follows: Soft Steel 
Bars, 2.10 @ 2.30¢; Tool Steel, 7.75¢ @ 8¢; 
Specials, 13¢ @ 25¢: Crucible Spring, 
3.75¢; Open-Hearth Spring, 2.20¢ @ 
2.50¢; Open-Hearth Machinery, 2.30¢ @ 
2.50¢; Tire, 2.20¢ @ 2.50¢; Sheet, 7¢ @ 
10¢. 

Steel Rails.—The sales of the week 
amounted to about 10,000 tons. Other 
orders are in sight which will soon be 
placed. Prices are maintained at $30 @ 
$30 50, according to quantity. The West- 
ern manufacturers are deeply interested in 
the competition now being waged between | 
the Eastern and Pittsburgh manufacturers 
over Southern business. It is tobe hoped 
that this section, having had its taste of | 
demoralization, will not become involved 
in the trouble. The Joliet Steel Works 
have shut down for a few weeks for re- 
pairs, which leaves the North Chicago 
Rolling Mill Company the only active con- 
cern here at present. 


Old Rails and Wheels.—Sales of Old 
Iron Rails have been made at points in the 
interior of the State at $20.50 @ $21, and 
holders insist that they are worth the same 
price here. On the basis. of transactions 
for deliveries elsewhere, however, it is 
difficult to figure above $19.75. Old 
Steel Rails have been sold in small quan- 
tities at $15 for lengths under 3 feet and 
$18.50 for long lengths. Old Car Wheels 
are dull and are quoted nominally at $19. 

Scrap.—The supply is very abundant, 
the demand is very limited and most 





dealers are not attempting to push 
sales. Quotations to consumers are 
about as follows, @ ton of 2000 fb: 
No. 1 Railroad Shop, $20; Track, 


$18; No. 1 Mill, $13 @ $14; Pipes and 
Tubes, $13; No. 2 Mill, $9; Axles, 
$25.50; Horseshoes, $18; Machinery Cast, 
$13 @ $14; Stove Plate, $9; Cast Bor- 
ings, $8; Wrought Turnings, $10.50 @ 
$11; Coil and Leaf Steel, $14.50; Mixed 
Steel, $10. Dealers are giving $14 for 
Mixed Country Scrap. 


General Hardware.—The volume of 
business in Shelf Hardware is not so great 
as it was in January, some houses report- 
ing a decided falling off in orders. Other 
establishments, however, continue to 
very busy for the season, and consider 
their prospects bright for a good month’s 
trade. Several large buyers from remote 


western points have been in the city the 
past week, and have placed good orders 
including considerable 


for Hardware, 


quantities of Cutlery. The houses which 
have been making special efforts of late 
to build up their Cutlery trade are meeting 
with very encouraging success, and are 
intercepting business which until quite 
recently went East or abroad. Heavy 
Hardware is in good demand, but only in 
certain localities, some districts tributary 
to this market buying very little at present. 
The houses engaged in this line are carry- 
ing over to next season large stocks of 
Sleighs and materials for Sleighs, for 
which there has been no sale this winter 
owiug to the lack of snow. Manufact- 
urers’ agents are now booking large 
orders for seasonable goods for future de- 
livery. Copper Rivets and Burs have been 


| advanced to 50 @ off. 


Nails.—-Manufacturers’ agents are re- 
ceiving numerous inquiries for Steel Nails, 
and are expecting a good demand shortly, 
as stocks in second hands are rapidly being 
reduced. Some orders of considera le size 
bave been placed quietly within the past 
two weeks by parties who had been sup- 
posed to be well supplied, thus strength- 
ening the position of the manufacturers 
very materially. Jobbers’ prices are still 
the same as those quoted by manufactur- 
ers, carload lots being sold at $2, and 
small lots at $2.05. Wire Nails have not 
improved. Carload lots are selling at 
$2.40, and small lots at $2.45. 


Barb Wire.—The demand is good but 
prices show no change, jobbers quoting 
2.80¢ for Painted, and 3.40¢ for Galvan- 
ized in mixed carload lots, and 2.90¢ and 
3.50¢, respectively, for small lots, with 
slightly lower rates to best buyers. 


Pig Lead.—Prices are a shade lower, 
some 900 tons having been sold at 3.50¢. 
Higher values are looked for within 60 to 
90 days, with the approach of spring trade 
and the increased consumption which will 
take place. 


Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Ag. 220 South Fourth St. t 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 12, 1889. 

Pig Iron.—There is very little change 
to note as compared with the market a 
week ago. Prices are steady, with some 
degree of firmness, and while no one looks 
for much improvement, there is a some- 
what general impression that bottom 
figures have been-reached, for awhile at all 
events. The offerings are liberal at quoted 
rates, but it is doubtful if concessions 
could be obtained unless quality was more 
or less doubtful, or for other reasons not 
applicable in ordinary transactions. The 
demand is not of a very satisfactory 
character, however, consumers taking only 
such lots as are required within the next 
three or four weeks. This, of course, is a 
pretty safe guarantee of the demand ae 
continuous, unless consumption falls o 
unexpectedly. This is a point upon which 
there is nothing definite to base predictions, 
although the trade hope, and profess to be- 
lieve, it will come out all right in course of 
a few weeks. There is certainly no reason 
for a contrary opinion so far as now ap- 
pears. Nevertheless it is useless to deny 
that want of confidence is probably the 
most prominent feature in the market. As 
an offset to this it may be said that 
values would easily respond to any favor- 
able influences. Consumers could not buy 
more sparingly than they have done of late 
if they are going to run at all, and with 
the first sign of improvement carload 
orders would be increased to 50-ton 
lots, and so on all the way through. Every- 
thing depends, therefore, on the amount 
of business forthcoming within the next 
30 or 60 days. As to the probable require- 
ments of consumers, as we said before, 
there is no basis upon which to form de- 
cided opinions. A good deal of disap- 
pointment has been met with so far during 
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1889, and there may be still more before 
the market takes a right kind of a turn, 
but the trade are still hopeful that things 
will turn out favorably. Meanwhile prices 
have become steady at about $15.25, deliv- 
ered, for Gray Forge, $17 for No. 2 
Foundry and $18 for No. 1. Special 
brands command from 50¢ to $1 # ton 
beyond these prices, and are pretty well 
taken up at very near to outside figures. 
Southern Iron is not pressed for sale, al- 
though holders would probably shade a 
trifle on firm offers for good-sized lots. 
Asking prices are $17, ex ship, for No. 1, 
$16 for No. 2 and $15 for Gray Forge, 
with no recent transactions reported. 


Foreign Iron.—Bessemer quoted at 
$19. 50 @ $20, c.i.f., duty paid, with no 
demand. Spiegeleisen is quoted $28.50 
for 20 %, with bids for round lots at $28, 
same terms. 


Blooms.—A fair business is doing at 
somewhat irregular prices, although quo- 
tations are ordinarily about $28 @ $28.50 
at mill for Nail Slabs; $29 @ $30 
for Sheet Iron Billets; $30 @ $31 for Soft 
Tank, and $35 @ $36 for flange purposes ; 
Charcoal Blooms, $52 @ $54; Run-out 
Anthracite, $42 @ $44; Scrap Blooms, 
$32.50 @ $34 #P ‘‘ bloom ” ton of 2464 tb. 


Muck Bars.—Business during the week 
has been done at $27, delivered, but hold- 
ers are inclined to stiffen up to $27.50, 
with bids of $27 declined within the past 
two or three days. 


Bar Iron.—Nothing satisfactory can 
be said under this heading. The demand 
is said to be a trifle better in the interior, 
but prices show po improvement and can 
hardly be quoted with any degree of exact- 
ness. Of course there are all kinds of 
Iron, and there are all kinds of prices; the 
difficulty is to adjust the one to the other. 
Strictly first-class Bars are supposed to be 
worth 1.8¢ @ 1.85¢; some claim to offer 
them at a tenth less, while still others 
claim to offer a good Iron at 1.65¢ @ 1.70¢. 
Exact quotations, therefore, are simply 
impossible in times like these, although 
those whose product is beyond question 
are holding for 1.8¢ and upward, but a 
good deal depends on the kind of order 
that is placed before them. Skelp Iron is 
ee with sellers at 1.75¢ @ 1.80¢, but 

e demand appears to have been satisfied, 
as only small lots are being asked for at 
present. 


Plate and Tank Iron.—A very dull 
market is reported in this department, and 
while there is undoubtedly a gieat deal of 
business to come on the market in the 
near future, the immediate position is 
most unsatisfactory. Prices are irregular, 
although they can hardly be called lower, 
as orders are not large enough to make 
concessions worth while. New business 
is anxiously looked for, however, 
and to secure something very de- 
-sirable prices might possibly be shaded 
from asking rates, which are as 
follows: 1.90¢ @ 2¢ for Ordinary 
Plates and Tank Plates, 2.1¢ @ 2.2¢ for 
Universal Plates; Shell, 2.4¢ @ 2.5¢; 
Flange, 3.5¢; Fire-Box, 4¢; Steel Plates, 
Tank and Ship Plate, 2.15¢ @ 2.25¢; 
Shell, 2.7¢; ans, 3¢ @ 34¢; Fire-Box, 
34¢ @ 44¢. 

Structural Iron.—Although there is 
no improvement to note in this depart- 
ment, the feeling is hopeful because of 
the large amount of business which is cer- 
tain to come on the market in course of a 
short time. It may come within a couple 
of weeks, or it may be tponed until 
next month, but that it will come soon is 
certain, hence there is less despondency than 
might be expected after such a protracted 

iod of depression. Prices remain as be- 
ore, viz: Bridge Plate, 2¢ @ 2.1¢; Angles, 
2¢ @ 2.1¢; Tees, 2.4¢ @ 2.6¢; Beams 
and Channels, 2.8¢ for Iron or Steel. 


Sheet Iron.—There is a fair demand for 
small lots, and prices remain as last 
quoted—viz. : 


sellers claim to ask $15, and even more. 
The following are the approximate prices 
current here at the close for cash, f.o.b. : 


Best Refined, Nos. 26, 27and 28....8 @ 8¥¢ mann 
Best Refined, Nos. 18 to 25.... .... 24 @3 ¢ 

Common, \¢ than the abo Southern Coke, No. 1 (new classiti- 
Best Bloom Sheets, Nos, 22t025....3% @ 4 ¢| cation)... ........ apoinacatel ote 14.25@ 14.00 
pet Einaee pets, en, wtee...4 4 ¢ Southern Coke, No. 3 (new classifi- heated ‘tacs 

NS rer . CAUIOM).. 0. -cccccce 0 6 sovece:sves 
Best Bloom Galvanized, discount........ ons % ou cor Grone Soak. He 1. yas pane ey ef 
discoun 0 ne Coal, No, 2........ . 
ines atin| died eas ug HE A 
ails.—The weakness reported a 1 3 oF 
Western mills does not appear to be par- Hanging Rook eee BRS me 
ticipated in by those in the East. Prices| No. 1............csesececeeeeeeeee: 18.00@ 18.50 
are, to some extent, nominal, but makers | Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 17.00@ 18.00 
claim thet. they would let business SUNN Xaguaienunessaenens namedaves J . 
them rather than make concessions, al- Forge. 
though 5000-ton lots or upward might | Strong Neutral Coke............... 13.00@ 13.50 
possibly be accepted at fractionally lower | Gray forge. nec) B® 1835 
rates if deliveries and payments were es- CarWhed end Malicahie I 
pecially satisfactory to sellers. oar ee ae ee 
E “ Southern Car-Wheel. ............. 20.00 @ 25.00 

Old Rails.—The market is very quiet, | Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. ....... 22.00@ 26.00 

and while holders are firm and prices nom- | MaypjDerior "ar Wheeland Mal 9 oo @ 22.0 


inally unchanged there is less disposition 
to pay the high prices asked—say, $24 and 
upward for lots in store. Several lots 
have changed hands at from $24 to $24.50, 
delivered to mills near-by, with further de- 
mand at the inside figure. 


Serap Iron.—The market is very quiet 
and prices somewhat easier, unless for very 
choice lots. Quotations about as follows: 
$20 @ $20.50 for cargo lots; $21 @ $21.50 
for carload lots, delivered, or for choice 
$22; No. 2 do., $14 @ $15; Turnings, 
$13 @ $14; Old Steel Rails, $20 @ $21; 
Cast Scrap, $15 @ $16; do. Borings, $9 @ 
$10: Old Fish Plates, $25 @ $26; Old 
Car-Wheels, $17 @ $18, Philadelphia. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe. — Business has 
been fairly active taking everything into 
consideration, and prices are unchanyed. 
Orders for large lots are still felt to be near 
at hand, but for the present there is noth- 
ing more than the ordinary run of trade. 
Discounts as follows: Butt-Welded Black, 
55 4; Lap-Welded Black, 65 4; Butt- 
Welded Galvanized, 45 ¢; Lap- Welded Gal- 
vanized, 55 ¢; Boiler Tubes, 624 4. 


Nails.—The feeling is a shade better, 
and cutting is less frequently met with, 
but the demand, as may be expected at this 
season, is quite light. Stocks decreasing, 
and some progress is being made in the 
effort to restrict production. Prices re- 
main at from $1.90 to $2 for store lots. 


Cincinnati. 

Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Ste. | 
CINCINNATI, February 11, 1889, ' 

Pig Iron.—An improved tone has pre- 
vailed in the local market during the week. 
The inquiries have been numerous, espe- 
cially for Forge Iron, and there have been 
some sales of moment, but sellers have 
assumed a firmer attitude, and, demand- 
ing higher prices, have checked the in- 
creasing requests of consumers. Foundry 
Iron, too, has been held more firmly, but 
it has been less in demand from either 
may or consumers. For prompt 
elivery Iron of all kinds is obtainable at 
the close 50¢ @ $1 # ton less than is 
asked for delivery embracing six months 
toa year. Purchasers for speculative ac- 
count have been less successful than buyers 
for consumption, there existing a feeling 
against the former operators. Sales of 
Foundry Tron, while considerable in the 
aggregate, have been largely for small 
amounts. Sales of Forge Iron have con- 
sisted of Grey Forge, Mottled and Soft 
Irons, largely the product of Ohio fur- 
naces. About 5000 tons of these grades 
have been sold, onelot of 2000 tons Southern 
Grey Forge selling at $12.75, cash, and 500 
tons ditto at $18. No. 1 Southern Foun- 
dry has been offered at $14.75, and same 
brands are obtainable at this rate at the 


close for immediate shipment, but most! be 


Manufactured Iron.—There has been 
a fair volume of business and a steady 
market, the change in prices being only in 
special instances. 


Nails.—The demand has been fair and 
the market has remained steady, but the 
offerings are liberal. 12d @ 40d sell at 
$1.90 @ $1.95 ® keg, with 10¢ rebate in 
carload lots at the mills. Steel Nails sell 
at $1.90 @ $1.95, and Steel Wire Nails at 
$2.60 @ $2.65 P keg. 


Old Material.—The market has ruled 
heavy and lower prices have been ac- 
cepted, Old Rails having sold as low as 
$20, but other and lighter weight are 
held at $21; Old Wheels have sold to a 
moderate extent at $18, cash. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, February 11, 1889. 

Iron Ore.—Ore dealers are endeavoring 
to induce furnacemen owning Ore now on 
the docks to accept new Ore in its place, 
the latter to be delivered in May. This 
would enable them to resell the Ore, dis- 
oe of at cheap figures last August and 
ptember, at an advance of about 40¢ # 
ton over the figres then obtained, Beyond 
the 10,000-ton transaction 1ecorded last 
week there appears to have been no local 
sales of new Ore. The price obtained for 
this Ore—$4.15 # ton for Non-Bessemer 
Menominee—seems likely, however, to fur- 
nish a basis for the establishment of per- 
manent quotations. Several heavy pur- 
chasers have said to-day that the range of 
prices for all standard Ores will be from 
25¢ to 40¢ above last season’s opening 
prices. The 75,000 or 80,000 tons of new 
Ore already sld at Chicago, according to 
the information received by interested 
parties here, was at an average advance of 
42¢ # ton over the prices at which the 
same Ores sold at the beginning of the sea- 
son of 1888. Vessel rates have been some- 
what demoralized by the fact that a line of 
vessels have been chartered to bring Ore 
from Ashland to Cleveland for $1.25 # 
ton during the season. Rival lines claim 
that the amount of Ore to be carried by 
these vessels is small and that the Ore is 
intended to serve as ballast for other car- 
es. These charters have had the effect. 
owever, of upsetting the calculations of 
the lake carriers and will undoubtedly re- 
sult in a schedule of rates based upon a 
charge of not over $1.05 or $1.10 at the 
most, from Escanaba to lower lake ports. 
Real activity in the Ore market is not 
looked for until there shall have been sone 
improvement in the Pig-Iron situation, 
which just at present could not well be 
more lifeless and depressed. None of the 
large mining companies have thus far 
fixed prices, although there is very little 
question as to what these quotations will 
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Pig [ron.—Beyond a° limited inquiry 
for Fourdry Iron the market is without 
life Such widely varying reports are in 


circulation regarding concessions by the 
furnacemen that no suthoritative informa- 
tion as to quotations can be given. Small 
lots of Bessemer Iron are known to have 
been sold at liberal sacrifices, but sellers 
generally take a more hopeful view of the 
outlook. Several local furnaces are ex- 

pected to go out of blast, temporarily, 
Within the next ten days. 

Manufactured Iron. -—Several mills have 
sto running, and only small and 
widely scattering sales are reported. 

Old Rails.—Sales of Old American 
Rails, in small lots, are reported at $22.50 
@ $22.75. 

Nails.—Steel Wire Nails at $2.40 are 
verv firm, as are also Common Steel Nails 
at $2. 





It is reported at the office of the Chapin 
Mining Company that about three-fourths 
of the stock in the Chapin Mine has been 
sold to Ferdinand Slessinger, of Mil- 
waukee, associated with certain New York 
capitalists, for $2,000,000. The sale does 
not disturb the lease, which has 30 years 
torun. Nearly all of the stock not pur- 
chased by Mr. Slessinger is owned in this 
city. The Chapin Mine produced last 
year about 250,000 tons of Ore. The Ore 
sold at the beginning of Jast season at $5, 
dropped at one time in the autumn to 
$4.50 @ $4.75, and closed at about $5.25. 


St. Louis. 


Orrice oF The Iron Age, 212 N. Sixth st., | 
Sr. Louis, February 11, 1889. { 


Pig Iron.—The general conditions re- 
main unchanged. e views expressed by 
the representatives of some of the leading 
furnaces that the recent large purchases 
would have the effect of strengthening the 
market seem to have been somewhat 
premature. While the general opinion 

revails among those interested in the 
ron trade that the market has about 
reached bottom and an upward turn may 
be looked for, yet, for some unknown rea- 
son, the expected improvement fails to 
materialize. A number of furnaces have 
advanced their prices from 50¢ to $1 # 
ton, but their object in so doing was to 
emphasize the fact of their withdrawal 
from the market at present prices, and the 
advanced figures are consequently purely 
nominal, Inguiries are coming in from 
large consumers, but reported sales are 
generally for small lots for prompt deliv- 
ery, which gives the market more or less 
of a hand-to-mouth character. Prices for 
such lots for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis, are as 
follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $15.25 Se $15. 2 





Southern Coke, No.2 Foundry, 15.00 

Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 14.25 @ it 75 

ST No ca s'ebsceccuhenses 13.50 @ 13.75 

re 17.50 @ 20.00 

Lake Superior Charcoal....... 21.00 @ 21.50 
Missouri. 

Charcoal Foundry, No, 1...... 16.00 @ 16.50 
Charcoal Foundry, US vidas 15,00 @ 15.50 
Tennessee 
Charcoal Foundry, No. 1...... 17.50 @ 1850 
Charcoal Foundry, No, 2...... 16.75 @ 17.50 


Connesville Coke, f.o.b. East St. Louis, 
$4.70; St. Louis, $4.85. 


Bar Iron.—The mills continue to be 
kept pt pretty well employed on orders re- 
ceived from country merchants, who are 
stocking up preparatory to the sprin 
trade. Prices are weak and sensitive, an 
low figures are accepted on desirable speci- 
fications. Carload lots from mill are quoted 
at 1.80¢, and lots from store at from 1.85¢ 
to 1.95¢, according to quantity and 
quality. 

Barb Wire.—There is no perceptible 
change in this line. Mills are all busy, 


and in some cases are running behind on 
their orders, but prices continue weak and 
unsettled. There is no basis for ascertain- 
ing exact quotations, as each individual 
mill is making its own. It seems proba- 
ble, however, that an advance will have 
to be made shortly, as manufacturers 
claim there is no inducement in present 
prices for them to keep their plants in op- 
eration, and say it would be more profit- 
able to close down rather than continue 
selling at the figures now ruling, which 
remain as last quoted: Carload lots, Two 
and Four Point Painted, $2.90; carload 
lots, Two and Four Point Galvanized, 
$3.50, f.o.b. St. Louis; less than carload 
lots, 5¢ additional. 


Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 11, 1889. 

Notwithstanding the continued depres- 
sion in Iron generally, the past week has 
developed encouraging features for the 
near future in the financial situation. 
Bankers are more cheerful than they have 
been for 12 months. A great deal of cash 
has come into circulation here by means of 
the sale of several lots of stocks in gold 
mining companies in East Alabama. 
much, indeed, has come from this source 
that it is regarded as a harbinger of a re- 
vival of the flush times which prevailed 
here several years ago. Though prices in 
Iron are lower than ever known in this 
district operations are going along steadily, 
and a number of the larger plants are pre- 
paring to increase their capacity for pro- 
duction. Notable among these is the 
Eureka Company, of Oxmoor, who will, it 
is reliably reported, begin within the next 
month the erection of two 125-ton fur- 
naces. Another new furnace, the 
building of which will begin next month, 
is at Bessemer, by the De Bardeleben 
Coal and Iron Company. In addition to 
this there are six new furnaces now build- 
ing in the district. A close calculation 
shows that, with what there is now in 
course of erection in this city, by early 
spring there will be $1,500,000 worth of 
buildin ing on. This with the recent 
coat tal inquiry for centrall iV located real 
estate lar ay mitigates the depressing in- 
fluence of the state of the Iron market. 
amone the recent enterprises set on foot 
y the Birmingham le, who, by the 
way, have not confined Reuaten Z op- 
erations immediately at home, is the Ben- 
ton Land and Iron Company, a corporation 
just formed at Cleveland, Tenn., for the 
development of a deposit of Brown Iron 
Ore averaging 55 ¢ of Metallic Iron and a 
minimum of 85 feet thickness. The re- 
markable thing about this Ore deposit is 
that is one of the rare instaaces of strati- 
fied brown Ore in this country. The en- 
larged Williamson Furnace here went into 
blast recently and is now in satisfactory 
operation. Though only one of the five 
Sheffield furnaces is running, it is intended 
soon to blow in the other four, a sufficient 
supply of Ore having been secured for 
their consumption. 





The Henderson Steel Works went out 
of blast on Saturday, in order, it is given 
out, to enlarge the plant, which has been 
making a daily output of about 6 tons of 
good quality Steel. Foundries and ma- 
chine shops keep full of orders and seem 
to have all they can do for some time 
ahead. 


A rumor has it that Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, who was here the latter part of the 
week with a number of railroad celebrities, 
making a tour of the South, has bought a 
large body of Ores, and that he designs, 
with local capitalists, to test the Ore for 
Steel properties. Mr. Carnegie, at a din- 
ner given the visitors, expressed himself as 
greatly surprised both at the solidity of 
the various enterprises and at the vastness 
of the resources. 


So | H 


Louisville. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 11, 1889. 


Pig [ron.—The market continues in an 
unsatisfactory condition, the price of 
Tron pane Sty low. We have not heard of 
offerin ing made, however, on a lower 
basis t that reported for the last two 
weeks. Several of the furnaces that have 
made sales at bottom figures have with- 
drawn from the market, having sold what 
Iron they cared to place for the next 60 
days, so that the market has a chance to 
slightly recover. It is hoped that a dif- 
ferent tone will be manifest before the 
principal sellers in the last decline feel it 
wise to 0 & on the market again to sell 
their product. Current quotations: 
Southern Coke, a 1 Foundry, 


new ¢ oO eae $14.75 @ $15.25 
Southern Gate, No. 2 Foundry, 

new classification............... 14.25@ 14.75 
Southern Coke. No. 3 Foundry, 

aun en Wann adaSiree shan 13.75 14.25 

wan os i Ai ae al 13.25 13.75 
Ww teand ¥ Mottled, different grades 12.75 13.25 
Silver Gray, different anit 13.50 
Southern le _ 1 Foundry 16.25 16.75 

ok ae Ne ee kee 14.75 15.25 

Southern Car- Wheel, 

—— See ae 21.75 22.75 
Southern Car-Wheel, other brands 18.00 19.50 

anging Rock Coke, No. 1 Foun- 

cic wanwin chatdteiuedendenes L.50@ 16.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 

1 ee Rae eS. 2 @ 
Hanging k, Cold Blast......... 20.75 @ 23.75 





C. J. Kent and T. N. Mordue, of the 
late firm of Kent & Mordue, and Graham 
Macfarlane, late receiver of the Brecken- 
ridge Cannel Coal Company, have formed 
a copartnership for the purpose of con- 
ducting a general Iron, Coal and Coke ond 
iness. They have recently opened a 
po Coal and Iron yard in Louisville, ey 

— to furnish storage for Pig 
lout and other similar material, and issue 
warehouse receipts for the same. They 
are owners of the output of some of the 
best Cannel Coal mines, and will also 
handle Connellsville and West Virginia 
Coke, New River Smithing Coal and the 
best grades of Anthracite and Jellico Coal. 





Chattanooga. 
Cas 5 The Iron Ags, Caster sat Sete Se. | 
CHATTANOOGA, February 11, 1889. 

Pig Iron.—There is a very pateeptility 
bitter feeling prevailing among producers 
upon the subject of prices, but otherwise 
the situation is but little removed from 
that of our last report. It is notable that 
some of the companies are soid far ahead 
(one company as much as 100,000 tons), 
and, consequently, out of the ‘market for 
some time to come. The storage system 
oo to be universally popular, and has 
its influence in restoring confidence 

in the future, and the furnaces are much 
more indifferent about making and accept- 
ing offers than they were afew weeks ago ; 
hence it seems very easy to see the reason 
why a bitter feeling prevails through the 
producing districts. There has been no 
further concession in prices, and there are 
many cases where offers have been made 
that were refused that would have been 
accepted a short time ago. One furnace, 
three days ago, refused 2000 tons No. 2 
at $12.50 at furnace bank, to be 
delivered from April to July, al- 
though they would have taken it for 
immediate delivery on spot cash. Many 
producers are firmly of the opinion that 
pee will advance within the next 30 to 
0 days at least 50 cents to $1 per ton, and 
there are many conditions existing that 

would seem to justify this opinion. 

Miscellaneous.—A recent trip through 
Alabama and parts of Georgia has devel- 
oped the facts beyond controversy that the 
present year will see many more new man- 
ufacturing enterprises started up and com- 
pleted than any year in the We do 
not refer al to b ary " furnaces, ; 
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of which there are a few in course of con- 
struction, but rather to minor manufac- 
tories, many of which will be put up with 
a view of utilizing the products of our 
furnaces and cognate articles. 





Pittsburgh. 


7 re., ! 
OMce serTesURGH. February L, 183). "| 

River navigation has been suspended 
for over a week, but, as the winter season 
is pretty well advanced, it will probably 
be resumed before long. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues un- 
settled. It is contended by some opera- 
tors, who are giving the market a good 
deal of attention, that if prices go much 
lower a general shut-down of all the fur- 
naces in the Pittsburgh district for 30 or 
60 days would have a good effect. Prices 
have further declined, and it is the belief 
of many that they have about reached 
bottom. We quote as follows: - 


Neutral Gray Forge........ $14.25 @ $14.50, cash. 
MS eee 16.25@ 15.50, “ 
White and Mottled......... 13.50@ 14.00, “* 
Bie, 2 ET... ww acs ceesecs 16.50@ 16.75, “ 
No. 2 Founary.............- 15.75@ 16.00. “ 
No.3 Foundry ...........--- 14.75@ 15.00, “ 
Charcoal Foundry.......... 20.00@ 24.00, “ 
Cold Blast Charcoal ..... . 24.00@ 27.00, “ 
Bessemer Iron.. ........... 16.2@ 16.50, “ 


Includea in the sales reported for the 
week were 1500 tons Gray Forge at $14.50, 
cash; 1750 tons Bessemer at $16.50, cash, 
and 700 tons Southern Cold Blast Char- 
coal at $247, cash. 


Muck Bar—Continues very dull and 
prices are week, offering freely at $27, 
and sales, it is said, have been made as low 
as $26.75, cash. Some large contracts for 
delivery this month have been repudiated 
by the buyers on the ground that~the 
quality was not up to specifications; but 
it is intimated that if the market had gone 
the other way there would have been no 
trouble, so far, at least, as the buyers were 
-concerned. 

Spiegel.—Small sales of Spiegel, 20 4, 
at $28.50 @ $29, and Ferromanganese, 
80 4, at $56 @ $56.50. 

Manufactured Iron.—The demand for 
all kinds of Manufactured Iron continues 
light, and as long as there is a possibility 
of prices going still lower buyers will hold 
off. Once the market becomes settled 
there will no doubt be a considerably im- 
proved trade, as stocks, both in the hands 
of jobbers and large consumers, are known 
to be light and will soon have to be 
replenished. Prices continue weak, in 
symapthy with the raw article. Bars, 1.75¢ 
@ 1.80¢; Plates, 2.15¢ @ 2.20¢; No. 24 
Sheet, 2.80¢ @ 2.85¢, all 60 days, 2 ¢ off 
forcash. Skelp Iron, 1.75¢ @ 1.80¢ for 
Grooved, and 1.95¢ @ 2¢ for Sheared. 
There is a fair business in Skelp this year, 
but prices continue unsatisfactory. 


Nails.—There is little or no change to 
note in the Nail trade here; there is little 
or nothing doing, and there is not likely 
to be much, if any, improvement in the de- 
mand here. 

Wrought Iron Pipe.—There is a very 
fair business for this season of the year, 
when it is usually dull, but there is con- 
tinued complaint in regard to prices, which 
are very irregular and unsatisfactory, and 
until there is an improved demand it is 
not likely that prices will stiften up much. 
We continue to give discounts on large 
lines as a week ago: on Black Butt-Welded 
Pipe, 55 and 5 4 @ 57 %; on Galvanized 
do., 50 and 5 4; on Black Lap-Welded, 
65 % @ 674 4; on Galvanized do., 55 and 
24%; 2-inch Tubing, 11¢ @ 12¢-#% foot, 
net; 5§-inch Casing, 35¢ #® foot, net; 
Boiler Tubes, 65 ¢ off regular list. 

Old Rails—Continue dull, but prices 
remain about as quoted a week ago, $23.50 
@ $24 for American Tees. It is the be- 


. lief of well-informed operators that the 


lowest point has been reached, and that as 
soon as the demand sets in there will be 
an advance. Rails are worth as much at 
the seaboard as they are here, and they 
are higher across the water than at New 
York, and while this is the case the impor- 
tations will continue light; moreover, the 
severe weather of the past week has sus- 
pended the work of lifting Rails, and be- 
sides the supply in this country is steadily 
growing less every year and the time is 
not far distant when Old Iron Rails will 
be a thing of the past, as there are no new 
ones being made and have not been for 
several years past. Old Steel Rails are 
quoted at $18 @ $18.50 for short and 
$20 @ $20.50 for long lengths. 


Steel Rails.—Manufacturers continue 
to quote at $28, cash, but that means for 
small lots; large blocks can be bought for 
a good deal less; but whether the reports 
from the East are true, that sales have been 
made here as low as or equal to $26, we 
are not prepared to state. It is evident, 
however, that the mills are all anxious for 
business. 


Billets.—Bessemer-Steel Billets are still 
quoted at $28, cash, at which price a sale 
of 5000 tons of 4-inch was reported. Nail 
Slabs dull and nominal at $27.50. Do- 
mestic Bloom Ends nominal at $18, and 
Crop Ends at $18.50, cash. 


Railway Track Supplies. — Spikes 
unchanged at 2.05 @ 2.10¢, 30 days, on cars 
here: Track Bolts, 2.75¢, with Square and 
2.85¢ with Hexagon Nuts; Splice Bars, 
1.75¢ @ 1.80¢. 


Old Material.— The demand continues 
light and prices weak. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap, $20 @ $20.50, net ton;, Wrought 
Turnings, $13 @ $13.50; Car Axles, 
$24.50 @ $25; Cast Scrap, $14.50 @ $15, 
gross; Cast Borings, $11 @ $12; Old 
Car Wheels, $19. 


New York. 


Office of The Iron Ay. 66 and 68 Duane street. + 
New York, February 13, 1889. { 
American Pig.—The Thomas Iron 
Company report having booked orders 
from regular customers aggregating 140,- 
000 tons. Of this, 65,500 tons are re- 
ported to be No. 2 Plain Foundry and 
Gray Forge, at $15.30, the balance being 
Foundry Iron. The company quote No. 
1 Foundry, $18, and No. 2, $17. It is, of 
course, pretty generally understood that 
the company will protect their trade during 
the time of the delivery. What effect the 
figures now named by the Thomas Iron 
Company will have upon other sellers, 
North and South, remains to be seen. 
The cutting lately has not by any means 
come from Southern producers alone, No. 2 
Northern having been offered close to 
$16, and also No. 1 at $17.50, and less. It is 
possible that this was done in anticipation 
of an announcement of $17 and $16 as the 
opening price, and as the result of rumors 
that sales for season delivery had been 
made at those figures. We quote standard 
brands, nominally, $17.50 @ $18 for No. 
1 Foundry, $16.50 @ $17 for No. 2 Foun- 
dry, and $15.25 @ $15.50 for Gray Forge, 
all at tidewater. 


Scotch Pig.—We quote: Coltness, 
$20.50 @ $21; Shotts, $20 @ $20.50; 
Langloan, $20 @ $20.25; Summerlee, 
$20.25 @ $20.50 and Dalmellington, $19.25 
@ $19.50. 

Plates.—We quote Iron Tank, 2¢ @ 
2.2¢; Shell, 2.25¢ @ 2.4¢; Steel Tank 
and Ship Plate, 2.15¢ @ 2.25¢; Shell, 
2.35¢ @ 2.5¢; Flange, 2.6¢ @ 2.75¢, and 
Fire-box, 34¢ @ 4¢. 

Structural Lron.—We quote Shearea 
Plates, 1.9¢ @ 2¢; Universal Mill Plates, 
2¢ @ 2.1¢; Angles, 2¢ @ 2.10¢; Tees, 
2.4¢ @ 2.6¢, and Channels and Beams, 
2.8¢ on dock for all sizes. 





Bar [ron.—We quote: Carload lots on 
dock, half extras, Common, —— @ 
1.75¢; Medium, 1.75¢ @ 1.8¢, and Re- 
fired, 1.8¢ @ 2¢. 

Steel Rails.—We note sales of Eastern 
mills aggregating about 20,000 tons, 
chiefly for Southern delivery, at private 
terms, among which is one lot of 7000 
tons for delivery at Emporium, Pa. It is 
understood that some of the sales have 
been made by a mill which has now prac- 
tically filled its allotment, and has for the 
present withdrawn from the market. From 
the West comes the report that an Ohio 
mill has closed for about 8500 tons with 
Ohio roads, these orders having been in 
the market last year, and involving a 
‘*deal ” for the delivery of coal to the mill 
in question, The situation is still unset- 
tled, and $27 @ $27.50 remain nominal 
yay way at Eastern mill. The report of 
the Board of Control for February 1 has 
not yet been issued. 

Tool Steel.—The market continues de- 
moralized, and tempting concessions are 
made to large buyers, both in the way of 
low base prices and in cuts on extras, 

Wire Rods.—No business is reported in 
foreign Rods, which remain nominally 
$42 @ $42.50. The position of Eastern 
Wire drawers, under the circumstances, is 
very difficult, taking into account the low 
prices on their products, 


Old Rails.— We note sales aggregating 
about 1500 tons of Tees, incendie 
roads, at a price equivalent to $23.50, on 
cars at Jersey City. We hear of a sale also 
of 1000 tons of Tees, delivered in Western 
Pennsylvania, at $24.50. 

Track Material.—We quote Spikes $2 
@ $2.10, according to quantity, and An- 
gle Bars 1.80¢ @ 1.85¢, delivered. Of 
the latter, a round order for a 15,000-ton 
lot of Rails was placed this week with a 
Western mill. 


Metal Market. 


Copper.—Since our last week's report 
spot Chili Bars and Good Merchantable 
gave way from £77. 15/ to £79. 10/ this 
morning, and futures from £77 to £75; 
sales 1200 tons. The market here has 
meanwhile been stagnant at nominally 
164¢ for Lake and 15$¢ @ 16¢ for casting 
brands. Early in the week it was again 
reported that the Anaconda Mine is to re- 
ceive $300,000 monthly from the syndi- 
cate for remaining idle this year. There 
have again been afloat both in London and 
here some conflicting rumors with refer- 
ence to the position of the syndicate. One 
of them was that the management 
was to be transferred from Mr. Secrétan to 
other members, his course of action lately 
not meeting with the full approval of the 
other parties interested. Another rumor as- 
serted that the Lake Superior mines had, 
so far, declined to accede to the condition 
made them of curtailing production. The 
import of American Copper into Liver- 
pool and Swansea for January has been 
2728 tons Fine, as compared with 2529 
same month last year. The export of 
Ingot Copper from the United States last 
year has been 31,664,046 tb, of ingot against 
12,347,507 in 1887. The 11 active 
producing Lake Superior Copper mines 
turned out last month a total of 4564 tons 
of mineral, against 3686 tons by 
mines in January, 1888, and 4562 tons by 
the same 11 mines in December. The 
January output is equal to about 6,330,000 
tb of fine Copper. The closing quo- 
tations this morning were 164¢ @ 163¢ 
for Lake Copper. We print elsewhere the 

reliminary statistics of the U. 8. Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

Tin —At the time we wrote our last 
report spot Tin was still worth in the 
London market £97, but has declined since 
to £94. 12/6 yesterday, while futures gave 
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way from £97. 15 to £97. 7/6, the sales 
aggregating 1000 tons, In this market 50 
tons February were sold at 214¢ @ 214¢, 
but later on the market became demoral- 
ized, 20 tons March being forced off at 
21.10¢, 10 tons April at 21.20¢, and 40 
tons May from 21.40¢ down to 21.20¢, the 
market winding up at 21.10¢ @ 21.30¢ 
for spot, February and March. The de- 
cline is said to have been due in the Lon- 
don market to the heavier shipments from 
the Straits. The actual shipments from the 
Straits to the United States in January 
amounted to 550 tons, as compared with 
400 tons same month last year; to England 
they were 1200 tons, against 3500. The 
import of Tin into the United States in 
1888 was 34,294,135 tb, against 25,334,533 
Ib in 1887, the re-export being only 123,- 
952 Tb, against 308,660 tb. is morning 
the London quotaticn is £94. 15/ for spot 
and £95. 10/ for futures. The spot quo- 
tation this morning in our own market is 
213¢. Tin Plates.—Our market has been 
dull and rather weaker, owing chiefly to 
the marked decline in Pig Tin. We 
quote, large lines, per box: Siemens- 
Martin Steel, Charcoal Finish, $4.75 
@ $5.50; Ternes $4.124 @ $4.25; Coke 
Tins, $4.22} @ $4.30, and Wasters $4.124 
@ $4.15. The import of Tin Plates into 
the United States in 1888 has been 667,- 
231,988 Ib, as compared with 635,792,760 
tb in 1887, while the re-export did not 
exceed 815,318 Ib, against 1,080,515 fb in 
1887. Liverpool quotes Coke Tins 13/. 
Lead.—The position of this metal has 
been so thoroughly undermined, unsettled 
and demoralized by what happened dur- 


Coal Market. 


The Anthracite Coal market is still 
handicapped by a production dispropor- 
tioned to the demand, and prices are main- 
tained with difficulty. Individuals have 
made sales as low as $4.25 for Stove and 
$4 for Chestnut, alongside. A break by 
Ario Pardee & Co., of the Lehigh Coal 
Company, caused a sensation, but was ex- 
plained as affecting only the production of 
the private collieries at Hazleton, as the 
large companies would not attempt to 
compete. It was also said that the re- 
ported 25-cent cut by Pardee was 
simply retaliation directed against Coxe 
Brothers & Co., whose mines ad- 
join and who have fixed prices regardless 
of recognized schedules. Restriction is 
still the order of the day. For the week 
ending February 9 the total of shipments 
from the mines was 460,535 tons, a decrease 
of 53,000 tons compared with the previous 
week and over 100,000 tons decrease com- 

d with the corresponding week in 1888. 
ince January the production aggregates 
3,208,319 tons, a decrease of only 44,000 
tons compared with the same time last 
year. 

The Bituminous trade is dull. Report 
says that a Soft Coal trust has been formed 
to stop the competition between the 
enue and Monangahela operators, and 


a movement for reorganization of the| P 


Clearfield Bituminous Company is spoken 
of; also another spur or extension of the 
Bush Creek Railroad, 12 miles long, to 
penetrate the Clearfield region. 

The case of Coxe Brothers & Co. against 


ing the last quarter of 1888 in conjunction the Lehigh Valley Coal Company was fin- 


with stagnation in trade, large stocks over- 
hanging the market and the enormous in- 
crease in production that it is difficult to 
sustain prices even at the comparatively 
low stage they have reached of 3.65¢ @ 
3.60¢, at which some 1500 tons were sold 
in the open market since our last, those of 
the West being quiet at 3.45¢. Soft 
Spanish declined in London from £12. 
17/6 to £12. 15/. 


Spelter.—Only a moderate business has 
been transacted on the spot at 5¢, or a 
fraction less, for Common Domestic; still, 
however, sparingly offered and generally 
held with firmness here as well ag out 
West, the supply being restricted and only 
waiting for the expected spring revival in 
the demand. From London Silesian is 
cabled £17. 12/6 this morning, while here 
this brand may be nominally quoted 54¢ 
@ 5i¢. 

Antimony.— With « gradually improv- 
ing London market, Hallett cannot be had 
for less than 114¢, s0r Cookson under 
134¢, for which there remains an active 
demand with an extremely moderate sup- 


ply. 





New York Metal Exchange. 


The following sales are reported: 
Fray, February 8. 

40 tons Tin, Agee OEE Re RTE 21.50¢ 

eee ee i ee 3.75¢ 

16 tons Lead, spot....... ..... B.77T16¢ 

Be I I occ 8055 cccccce. cos 3.80¢ 
SATURDAY, February 9. - 

WO Gis TING inn ccd | see dccvescecs. 3.70¢ 
Monbay, February 11. 

30 tons Tin, May..... Pre eC ere 21.40¢ 
We WE ke apn ncscdesdecescsces 3.70¢ 
TuEspDAY, February 12. 

I TID isa. se Siew ede csiscces 21.10¢ 
BP CO OE ses ccc 0 ovvcuuvves seen 21.20¢ 
WP ORS Ti SE eee | Vkexcikces «+--+ ZL20¢ 
WEDNESDAY, Febuary 13. 

NO Re MR oc eciiideciewiwis sucecededs 21.30¢ 
WO OE Sh A ccciccven dic. seseccccscs 21.45¢ 


——__>_—— 
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Important coke regions in Central Penn- 
sylvania are being made accessible by the 
construction of new railroads. Deeds have 
been recorded at Brookville by the Fisher 
Improvement Company upon 2600 acres of 
land located along the Big Mahoning 
Creek. The sum paid for this is $169,775. 


re 


ished on Tuesday before the Interstate 
Commissioners, so far as the testimony is 
concerned, and counsel will submit argu- 
ment on March 1. 

In his examination Eckley B. Coxe tes- 
tified as to the cost of Coal production. 
The general average in the Lehigh region 
he placed at $1.45 @ ton. He said that 
his firm last year produced and sold 1,139,- 
332 tons of Anthracite Coal, from which 
they made a net profit of less than 
$7000. The income from royalties was 
very large, however. 

Mr. Frank M. Kelley, official represent- 
ative in this city of the Reading Coal in- 
terests, has fully entered upon the dis- 
oa of his duties at the Washington 
Building. 

The total output of Coal in Tennessee in 
1888 was 1,967,297 tons, against 1,715,290 
tons in 1886. Total value of Coal mined,: 
$2,262,391. 

Important purchases of Coal lands not 
far from Pottsville, and south of Broad 
Mountain, are said to have been made 
lately by Calvin Pardee, in the interest of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 





Financial. 


Accounts relating to trade and finance 
are more cheerful. The most glaring ex- 
ception is the collapse of the Western Coal 
and Iron Company immediately following 
the failure of the Pacific Guano Company, 
of Charleston and Boston. The volume of 
general business is very large, due in no 
small measure to speculative activity. The 
aggregate clearings of all principal cities 
show a gain of 29% compared with last 
year. In New York the gain is 35.6 4; 
outside of New York 18.4%. Northwest- 
ern points are ee St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis fallin hind, while Duluth, 
Denver and Kansas City gain largely. 
Industrial centers at least hold their 
own. It has been incorrectly assumed 


that interstate rates would be affected by 
the reduction of Iowa rates to the Com- 
missioners’ tariff. Iowa rates are higher 
than those of States East, and rai 

managers now admit that none but local 


rates will be affected. Iowa shippers will 
demand that all overcharges paid by them 

nding Judge Brewer’s decision be re- 
unded. The sum is claimed to be 
$3,000,000. A railroad presidents’ meeting 
relating to the general subject will soon 
be held in this city, Im the case of the 
North River Sugar Refining Company, 
charged with illegal combination, Judge 
Barrett denied the application for a stay 
of proceedings pending an appeal from 
his previous order dissolving the 
company and directing a receivership. 

Colonel Lamont, the President’s adviser, 
is to locate in this city after the 4th of 
March as president of the Avenue C Sur- 
face Railway Company. The commuta- 
tion of the sentence of Jas. D. Fish, for- 
mer president of the Marine Bank, is 
followed by the suit of Yates & Potterfield, 
creditors of Grant & Ward, against Julien 
Davies, assignee of the firm, to compel 
him to give an accounting of all his trans- 
actions in connection with the affairs of 
the firm since he accepted the assigneeship, 
May 8, 1884. 

The Stock Exchange markets were ir- 
regular, each advance being followed by 
reaction. On Thursday the Villard shares 
and New England were the features, with 
the whole market active and strong. On 
Friday, among other causes of depression, 
was the failure of the Pacific Guano Com- 
any. The acceptance of over $3,000,000 
bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury 
served as an offset. On Saturday busi- 
ness was dull. The bank statements 
had little influence. Transactions in 
bonds were large. Union Pacific closed 
at 64, but rose on Monday to 664, 
owing to the prospect of Congressional ac- 
tion on the Funding bill. The general 
list was depressed by a break in Burling- 
ton, but closed buoyant, led by the Van- 
derbilts. The trunk lines were firm on 
the fact that a meeting of the Executive 
Committee had been called to ratify the 
new agreement, and that the presidents 
would act subsequently. On Tuesday the 
grangers were unfavorably affected by the 
news that only 15 out of 22 roads had 
signed the presidents’ agreement. One 
feature was an erratic speculation in Pull- 
man on the announcement that $5,000,000 
of new stock would be issued. 

Government bonds were firm at the fol- 
lowing quotations: 


U. 8. Cas. ccna kee cue 108 
U.8. ae nn di <vcusccengecuseete I 
eR Beer ee 

ic ie Gl Be ION nisin. can entdasuddcagaes 

i Ee I ER carcé Sesede ndassee 06-46 120 


Sterling is firm, with posted rates at 
4.87¢ @ 4.89¢. 

Contracts were signed on Tuesday for 
the construction of 250 miles of the 
Charleston, Cincinnati and Chicago Rail- 
way, running from Charleston, 8. C. via. 
Rutherfordton, N. C., to the Ohio River at 
Ashland, Ky. The company have already 
under operation 400 miles of road. The 

rojectors of the scheme claim that this 
ine will make a direct route of 800 miles 
from Charleston, 8. C., to Chi , or 100 
miles shorter than any other line from 
Lake Michigan to the Atlantic Coast, and 
that it opens up the richest mineral, tim- 
ber and coal country on the continent. 
A. B. Harris, of Boston; Frank Coxe, of 
Philadelphia; Wharton Barker, of Phila- 
delphia; R. A. Johnson of Boston; 
General Thos. L. Rosser, and other well- 
known men are interested. 

The weekly exhibit of the Associated 
Banks shows an expansion in loans of 
$8,103,900, a loss in cash of $3,789,100 
and an increase in deposits of $3,816,400. 
The banks lost $4,740,200 in surplus re- 
serve and hold $14,152,975 above legal 
requirements. By the purchase of $3,000,- 
000 of bonds on Friday at a slightly ad- 
vanced price the Secretary of the Treasury 
liberated nearly all the s 
cumulated thus far during 
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increase of about $21,500,000 in bank 
loans within a month is assumed to be 
evidence of requirements in the street not 
aan warranted by the mercantile de- 
man Time loans on good collateral 
were quoted at 34 for 60 and 34 @ 4 
tor 90 days and 44 @ 5 for four, five and 
six months. Rates are 4 @ 44 ¢ for 60 to 
‘90 days’ indorsed bills receivable. Ex- 

of specie dering the week were 

77,000 and imports $186,000. 

In several important commodities prices 
show ap upward turn, in pleasing contrast 
with the “eo tendency noticed for 
several weeks. Wheat advanced 2¢ @ 24¢ 
above the latest of Saturday for. spot,-and 
flour had a better tone. Exports of pro- 
visions were again very large, comprisin 
9,000,000 Ib of bacon and 8,000,000 
of lard from all the Atlantic ports. Prices 
of cash lard in New York broke several 
points. Coffee decidedly firm for spot 
goods. Cotton was stronger on the 
Bureau report indicating only 6,800,000 
bales for the outside crop. In the West 
the fact is emphasized that an incalculable 
amount of corn has been saved this winter 
by mild weather, so that the reserve is 
larger thai for many years. Exports of 
corn from Baltimore during the week ex- 
ceeded 4,000,000 bushels. In dry goods 
jobbers notice a widening demand, but are 
much exercised by a threatened war in 
prices, originating in Chicago. Exports 
of leather are more active. A purchase of 
tea comprising 52,000 packages was the 
largest transaction of the kind known in 
this market. 

A significant feature in trade is shown 
by the official returns of the foreign com- 
merce of this port for the month of Jan- 
uary. The imports for this month were 
larger by $5,000,000 than for any cor- 
responding month in the history of the 
port, amounting to $45,432,699, as com- 
pared with $38,000,000 for the same 
month last year. The exports were on a 
corresponding scale, the total, exelusive of 
specie, being $184,834,000, showing a gain 
of $6,000,000 in the shipments of mer- 
chandise compared with 1888. A season 
of uninterrupted navigation and favorable 
conditions for railroad transport: tion serve 
to explain the extraordinary gains. 

Imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week and since the ist of 


December have been exceptionally large 


for this season of the year. For the week 
the value is $10,413,000, of which nearly 
$3,600,000 represents dry goods. Since 
January 1 the total ia $60,470,000, as com- 


pared with $55,825,000 for the corres- |, 


ponding period in 1888 and $51,420,000 
in 1887. eM. 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 


[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age.| 
Lonpon, WEDNESDAY, February 13, 1889. 
The market for Block Tin has been un- 

settled and weak under the pressure of 

large lots for sale, due, it is alleged, to 
anticipation of heavy shipments from the 

Straits. The decline during the week was 

about £2. 10/, of which 10/ has been re- 

covered the past few days under improved 
demand. 


The Copper situation is without visible 
change. The syndicate agents still take 


up prompts at £77. 10/, but seemingly 
ignore three months’ futures. ‘‘ Outside” 
offers of the latter are said to be made at 
as low as £70, in the face of the quotation 
of £75 as the syndicate’s nominal price. 
It is also stated that a line of 500 tons was 


offered at as low as £62, sellers’ option all 
the year, without leading to business. 


Sales of Best Selected English are 


said to have been made at £72. 
While prices are thus paradoxical, and 
legitimate business at a minimum, the ne- 
gotiations between the syndicate repre- 
sentatives and the mining companies and 
other interests concerned in recent projects 
are shrouded in mystery that tends to ad- 
ditionally complicate the situation. 

A larger business is reported in Tin 
Plate, mainly on the basis of 13/ for B. V. 
grade Cokes for early delivery. A line is 
said to have been closed out in Liverpool 
recently at 12/6. Makers continue to ex- 
press confidence in a higher market. The 
stock at British shipping ports is estimated 
at 299,000 boxes. The exports to the 
United States last month were 21,000 
tons. The Aberdare Company have pur- 
chased the Panteg Forge, and are erecting 
mills there to make Plates. Three mills 
have been started up at the Pontymister 
works, and two at the Victoria works. 
The Old Lodge Iron Works are being con- 
verted into a Plate works. 

There is no improvement whatever in 
the American demand for Pig Iron, but 
the Continental trade is larger, and this, 
together with a good home demand, has 
developed a stronger market. The better 
tone in time has led to freer speculative 


purchases of Scotch ‘* warrants,” under 
which prices advanced to 42/, Exports 
to the United States last month 


were 10,000 tons. 


On most brands of | 1€ Siemens 
Scotch Pig prices have advanced 6d @| 


mand brisk. Heavy sections quoted at 
£4. 10/, and light sections £4. 15/ @ 
£5, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Blooms.—Trade fair but at some- 
what modified prices. We quote £3. 17/6 
for 7 x 7, f.0.b. at N. W. Engand ship- 
ping point. ' 

Steel Billets.—The demand continues 
free and prices are firm at a slight ad- 
vance. Bessemer, 24 x 2} inch, £4. 5/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—Trade in this line rather 
slow and prices somewhat irregular. Bes- 
semer, £3, 17/6, f.o.b. at N. W. England 
shipping point. 

Old Rails.—Demand continues rather 
slow and prices are nominal. Tees 
quoted at £3.°5/ @ £3. 6/, and Double 
Heads, £3. 8/ @ £3. 10/, c.i.f., New 
York. 


Serap Iron.—There is a fair business 
and prices are steady. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 2/6 @ £2. 7/6, f.0.b. 

Crop Ends.—The dealings are fair and 
at about former prices, Bessemer quoted 
£2. 10/ @ £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.—Trade has been slow, and 
prices are barely steady. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool : 

IC Charcoal, Allaway 


RS aio taken 158 @ Liv6 
IC Bessemer Steel, es 15/6 


Coke finish. a 


ot aes 13/9 
ee as 6 PD ns crea ccouceccasea 13/ 13/3 
Charcoal Terne. Dean grade.. ........ 12/ 12/6 








1/ during the week. Middlesbro’ Pig! Manufactured Iron.—There is still a 
has sold at 6d. advance, as has also Besse-| 90d business in most lines and prices 
mer Pig, while holders of the latter ask | remain very steady. 


We quote, f.o.b. 
an additional 6d at the close. Spiegel- | Liverpool : 


eisen failed t» move at the advanced prices | a ey £ sd. £ s. d. 
asked last week, and some sellers put their | a Conimon =. os 3 : a 5 15 : 
i : | Staff. Sheet, singles....7 12 6 @ ........ 
figures back to 80/. | Welsh Bars (f.0.b. Wales)... 5 26 @ 8 5 0 


Negotiations in the direction of forming | 


ae : ‘in.—The market  irregul , 
the Steel Rail syndicate are still pending, | — ee a ae 


: ©) | unsettled, with trading active. Straits 
but up to = present time nothing definite ‘quoted to-day at £94. 15/, spot, and 
has been accomplished. The price of Rails | go 5/ @ £95. 10/ for three months’ 
continues to harden, however, under the Sicinen : 


influence of an active demand, and makers |! . P 
‘ ae * | Copper.—Very slow trading and prices 
are now asking a further 5/ rise. _ Billets | 7? P . PF 









are also stronger, with 2/6 advance gen: 


erally quoted, but Blooms and Slabs have 
been sold from stock at concessions from 
the extreme figures asked last week. 


active trade, particularly in the best mar- 
kets, and the market is strong. 


No. 1 Coltness, f.o.b. Glasgow .......... 52/ 
No. 1 Summerlee, = a) «gute mhadinase 51/ 
te, — ~~ | sccneeous 49/ 
No. 1 Langioan, ” me t itedeeees 50/6 
No. 1 Carnbroe, a P nbaedienky 44/ 
No. 1 Shotts, n at Leith.......... 49/6 
No. 1 Glengarnock, 


. 1 Dalmellington, “* % 
No. 1 Eglinton, “ 5 

Steamer freights, Gl 
Liverpool to New York. 10/. 

Cleveland Pig.—A large business has 
been done during the week, and the mar- 
ket is strong at 6d advance. No. 1 Mid- 
dlesboro’", G.M.B., 37/6; No. 
34/6. 

Bessemer Pig.—Transactions more ex- 
tensive in volume, with a further 6d ad- 
vance in price obtained. West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, 45/6, f.o.b. ship- 


ping point. 
Spiegeleisen.—The demand has been 


fair, but sellers were unable to secure the 
advance asked last week. 


quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England ship- 
ping point. 
Steel Rails.—lrices are up a further 


Seotch Pig.—There has been a more. 


‘“* Ardrossan. .. ..... 47/6) 
43/6 | 


. 42/ | 
ow to New York, 4/; 


3 ditto, | 
| 


English 204 sal 


5/, and the market strong, with de- P 


difficult toquote, To-day’s prices are: Chili 
Bars, £77. 10/ for spot, and £70 @ £75 


for futures. Best Selected, wholly nom- 
inal. 


Lead.—A moderate business at steady 


prices. Quoted at £12. 15/ for Soft 
Spanish. 


Spelter.—The demand moderate and 
prices about steady. Quoted at £17. 15/7 
for ordinary Silesian. 






— oe - 
Foreign Markets. 
EQUIVALENTS 

SEONG, POSGGRSE TAMBc cc cccnscccccccss ccosccocescocse 19.8 
fiorin (Netherlands)....... seccese \ 
Fioriu (Austria)..........ccceceeeeee 35. 
Wilreis (Portugal). ....cccsee sevens 
Miireis (Brazil)... ...... ooecee sovenseceneceescccoes «+ O46 
Mark (Germany)....... 23, 
sah WER. .cccccccccces ceccseceseceesce cscecseccces 
PEM eccs cncccsesccossess 





EAST INDIES. 


SINGAPORE, December 30, 1888,—7in.—Our 
last report was dated December 17, since when 
= v— ae ae business —— usual. 

e ver steady at a , 
but closes at $37.25 ond supplies are alt Ye. 
stricted by heavy floods, otherwise we should 
have had page dn gpm to deal with. Gum 
Copal is in moderate meee and supply at 
steady Prices at $11 and downward. Gum 
Damar.—N6 good quality has been offered for 
ie. Tonnaye.—Sailing vesel rates have been 
fairly maintained, while there has been some 
ssh ag ee esa Cale 

or New YOrkK Vv :: 
N bark Norway has been fixed via 
Cape for New York, while the Antioch and 
enobscott are still loading tor Boston. 
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$7.50, mths’ 
apn Ba Ree tC 10,, cable 

rect, through Mr, Charles Nordhaus, 80 
eal street, New York. 


bane nae loments during Jan from the 

can ae ied fond 1900, 

tong gaint Gilfillan, Wood & bo 
BELGIUM. 


BrussEts, February 2, 1889. — /Jron.—As 
had been foreseen, the associated rolling mills 
have resolved to raise the price of Merchant 

. The pres- 
ent msequently 
12 francs # 100 kg. for No, 1, Sno export, and 

or home consumption, while Sheets No. 2 
are 15.50 for both export and home use. Bi 
extremely scarce. Athus sold 42 
, to be delivered during the second quarter 
at 4.70. This is all his capacity will allow him 
to out. As for Beams, a good current 
of trade still exists, orders flowing in a steady 
stream despite the active competition that 
comes to us from the north of ce. The 
poral have even beaten our makers in the 
of some contracts they made for low 

callie Beams, f.o.b. at Antwerp at 11.25. 

ey cannot, however, compete with our mak- 
ers as advantageously in quality next to the 
lowest, so that frequently they share the ex- 
ecution of third quality Beam orders with our 
own makers. n this manner the latter 
bought, f.o.b. at Antwerp, from 12 francs to 
12 francs 1244. The Dyle- Car Works 
received an “order from Holland of 459 cars, 
but was unable to secure another order for five 
bridges for Tava, for which Dutch builders got 
the preference It is now a itive fact 
that the cupolas for the Meuse forts will be 
built by ee a ee" rns, such s the Gurson, 
of Creuso t, the Saint: 
Chamond, poet ily ond Commentry, but some 


of our Belgian works partici therein on 
Joint account.—Moniteur des Intéréts Maté- 


SPAIN. 

Br.Bao, Jan 26. 1889.—Pig Iron.— 
The amount of Pig [ron turned out in our im- 
mediate vicinit oO rmctied last year 135,200 
tons, distribu as follows: 

Sold for Domestic Use. 

Tons. 

DAI odo vbhee Vevsscaesvessess’ 8,500 
San Francisco (Mudela)................. 14,800 
ee gp ere 26,600 

Sold for Export. 

Tons. 

TEs «ois 5000s 646058 ekeedcet 13,400 
i os daha dde eweds ndenebicaey 25,300 
Sociedad Vizcaya............seeseeee 47,200 


The Sociedad Vizcaya is the aungeat of the 
three. — Bilbao Menken y Comercial : 


GERMANY. 


HamBureG, Febru 2, 1889.—Iron. — The 
Rhenish-Westphalian Iron market has main- 
tained its firmness. Pig Iron has been even 
more active. This may be said with reference 
to Spiegel in particular, makers now declining 

to sail any further amounts deliverable during 
the second quarter at 59 marks. has 
been an uninterrupted but slow upward move- 
ment in Forge , Which is now 14{ marks 
h her than it was a week ago, the range now 

51.50 @ 58 pene ae while at ys 
no more can be got at 

active at 46, Bessemer at 55. Penne ae 
also better, the range being from 54 to 61; Lux- 
easbours. may be ante we Om a vange 
as to quality. English Bessemer is worth 45/. 
Boiler Plates have advanced 5 marks, and other 
roming mill products in on. The Wire 
revives —— 'y slowly ; a 

shops and carworks Comneane doing well 
one 12,000 freight and passer 
ving Just Koon detiared for the do- 


paolo rai vere. Ww uote Wire Rods 106 @ 
108, Steel 120 @ 130, and ditto for mines 
110° @ 115. Metals are steady and unaltered.— 
Borsenhalle. 


The Stove Association. 





From the address of George H. Barbour, 
There | President of the National Stove Associa- 
ree | sien, we call the following: 

Gentlemen.—Another year has passed 
‘land we again assemble together for a 
; | friendly interchange of opinions and to dis- 
cuss measures for the gener] improvement 
of our business. While it would afford me 
a great deal of pleasure to be able to say 


|} to you that the business at large was upon 


a substantial and profitable basis, I regret 
to say that at no time since the or- 
ganization of this association was there 
more need of association in the true sense 
of the term, nor was there ever a time 
when it seemed so imperative that we 
should reason together for the pur of 
trying to eliminate the evils which have 
gradually crept into the business, and to 
endeavor in some way to lay out such 
plans for the future as will insure fair in- 
terest upon the capital invested. 


STATISTICS OF THE STOVE TRADE. 
From the best information I estimate 


that the value of the production of stoves |; 


forthe year 1888, as near as possible, is 
$33,000,000. This includes, of course, 
all grades of cooking stoves, ranges and 
heating stoves. Your secretary will give 
you this subject more in detail. It may 
be estimated that about 224 per cent. of 
the actual production is a fair percentage 
of stocks carried over the present year. 
It would be natural to expect that the aver 
age carried over this year would be a 
little in excess, owing to the very warm 
weather which has prevailed this season. 
While it is somewhat uncertain to predict 
the future, I state as the best of my judg- 
ment that if we have a favorable season’s 
business, meeting with no extraordinary 
disasters, and go along in even tenor of our 
way, much higher prices will .be obtained 
for pig iron before the close of the year. I 
see but one way for any great improvement 
in this direction, and that is for the furnace- 
men to curtail their production for a period, 


by 35 per cent. to 50 per cent. 


I8 THERE OVERPRODUCTION IN THE STOVE 
TRADE? 

Now, to a greater or less extent, these 

same conditions may exist with our stove 

manufacturers. It 1s generally conceded 


by those well informed that there does 
exist to-day, and has existed for several 
years past, an overproduction. To solve 
this problem is somewhat of a difficulty. 
T believe there is hardly any manufacturer 


who intends to produce largely in excess 
of what he thinks his trade will absorb. 


Nevertheless, there are few to-day but 


. | carry more or less of an excess of stock. 


We go along from year to year, thinking 
perhaps instead of increasing next year we 
will carry less, but we are disappointed. 


THE HOLLOW-WARE BUSINESS. 


Let me call your attention to another 
subject that I deem worthy of your con- 
sideration. The hollow-ware business, 
as probably all will admit, properly be- 
longs to the stove manufacturer. Is he 
to-day getting any benefit from it? I 
think not. On the other hand, it has vir- 
tually passed out of his hands, and the 
trade is controlled principally by the| J 
wholesale hardware merchants. It would 
seem that there is but one of two things 
to do—either the manufacturers of stoves, 
as a body, should control it, or else give 
it up. Under present conditions there is 
no money init to any manufacturer, but 
I believe that they can gain this part of their 
business back, although it may mean a 
struggle and a loss of money for a short 


time. I commend this to your attention. 


FREIGHT ALLOWANCES. 


There is another abuse which has become 
a@ very serious matter to all members of 


this organization and to all stove manu- 
facturers at large—the allowance of freight 
and other concessions. They haye crept 
in upon us gradually from time to time, 
until t they are like the ‘‘ roaring lion seek- 
ing-‘whom he may devour.” Bila th are a 
very heavy tax upon an 
and are ineusnaing imeblad ofa of decresing 
Iam undecided what to 
Se Their abolition can wee be 
mplished in one way, in my opinion, 
aa "t t is by an ironclad agreement 
among manufacturers, after intelligent 
discussion by yoyr body. 


THE PIRATES. 


There is one subject which I touch upon 
with some reluctance; it is a serious one 
to every stove manufacturer. It is the 
subject of pirating our goods. I will not 
go into the details, to give you the volume 
of business that has been built up by 
these concerns, which we term, and cor- 
rectly, too, pirates. I believe I may 
safely say there is hardly a leading house 
to-day whose goods have not. to a greater 
or less extent, been taken, or parts of them 
taken, and filed up and off to the trade 
irs at from 2 to 3 cents 
the original manufact- 


in the way of re 
per pound less t. 
urer’s price. 

Let me call your attention, going back 
a few years, to the time when, in one of 
your meetings, I advocated that every 
member of your association should meet 
these prices. I think our members believe 
that it was a great mistake not to have 
done it. I do not hesitate to say now, had 
the leading manufacturers, or the majority 
of our members, adhered to the basis of 
price, asking only the pirates’ prices, we 
would have seen to-day no such state of 
things as actually exists. Now, this is a 
matter which disturbs nearly all of our man- 
ufacturers. The pirate has gradually built 
up his business year by year, adding 
largely to his stock of patterns, which has 
been taken from legitimate stoves, filed up 
and used. 


DOING BUSINESS ON INSUFFICIENT CAPITAL. 


Is there not a state of things existi 
that is full of danger? Are nota 
many of our present stove manufacturers 
endeavoring to largely increase their busi- 
ness upon too small capital? I have rea- 
son to believe this condition exists and it 
would seem to me that any manufacturer 
who is trying to do this is placed in a posi- 
tion where he cannot very well maintain 
his prices. The stove business is very 
peculiar, as every manufacturer can vouch 
for. He has to prepare early in the year 
to manufacture his products. Our spring 
trade for several years past has been gradu- 
ally decreased by the use of vapor and coal- 
oil stoves, so much so that he has to carry 
his products much longer than in previous 
years, so that the majority of his sales are 
made in the fall months. It used to be not 
difficult to date invoices for fall September 
1, four months; but now it is often Sep- 
tember 15, and not infrequently October 
1, so that from the time he commences to 
manufacture early, or from the first of the 
year, he has to carry his stock a much 
longer time than ever before, and I Believe 
it can be truthfully said that it requires 33 
to 50 per cent. more capital than it did five 

years ago, a point too often overlooked. 
The remedy seems to be in your own hands. 
Every manufacturer should know his own 
circumstances best; I refer to the subject 
that it may have your best consideration, 
and while this is something outside of this 
body to act upon, I may induce some one 
to consider the matter and find out whether 
these troubles are not brought about by 
such a state of things as I have mentioned. 


I 
Edge Hill Furnace, one of the Sehuyl- 
kill Valley anthracite furnaces, is about 


to go out of blast. 
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increase of about $21,500,000 in bank, 
loans within a month is assumed to be} 
evidence of requirements in the street not 
being warranted by the mercantile de- 
mand Time loans on good collateral 
were quoted at 3 @for 60 and 34 @ 4 
tor 90 days and 44 @ 5 for four, five and 
six months. Rates are 4 @ 44 ¢ for 60 to 
90 days’ indorsed bills receivable. Ex- 
ports of specie during the week were 
$477,000 and imports $186,000. 

In several important commodities prices 
show an upward turn, in pleasing contrast 
with the drooping tendency noticed for 
several weeks. Wheat advanced 2¢ @ 24¢ 
above the latest of Saturday for spot, and | 
flour had a better tone. Exports of pro- 
visions were again very large, comprising | 
9,000,000 Tbh of bacon and 8,000,000 Tb | 
of lard from/all the Atlantic ports. Prices | 
of cash lard in New York broke several 


points. Coffee decidedly firm for spot 
goods. Cotton was stronger on the| 


Bureau report indicating only 6,800,000 | 
bales for the outside crop. In the West 
the fact is emphasized that an incalculable 
amount of corn has been saved this winter 
by mild weather, so that the reserve is 
larger than for many years. Exports of | 
corn from. Baltimore during the week ex- | 
ceeded 4,000,000 bushels. In dry goods 
jobbers notice a widening demand, but are 
much exercised by a threatened war in 
prices, originating in Chicago, Exports | 
of leather are more active. A purchase of 
tea comprising 52,000 packages was the 
largest transaction of the kind known in| 
this market. 

A significant feature in trade is shown | 
by the official returns pf the foreign com- 
merce of this port for the month of Jan- 
uary. The imports for this month were 
larger by $5,000,000 than for any cor- | 
responding month in the history of the 
port, amounting to $45,432,699, as com- 
pared with $38,000,000 for the same 
month last year. The exports were on a 
corresponding scale, the total, exclusive of 
specie, being $184,834,000, showing a gain 
of $6,000,000 in the shipments of mer- 
chandise compared with 1888, A season 
of uninterrupted navigation and favorable | 
conditions for railroad transport: tion serve | 
to explain the extraordinary gains. 

Imports of merchandise at this port 
during the week and since the Ist of 
December have been exceptionally large 
for this season of the year. For the week 
the value is $10,413,000, of which nearly 
$3,600,000 represents dry goods. Since 
January 1 the total ia $60,470,000, as com- 
pared with $55,825,000 for the corres- | 
ponding period in 1888 and $51,420,000 | 
In 1887. 


- -_ 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 


| Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age. | 





LONDON, WEDNESDAY, February 15, 158). 


The market for Block Tin has been un- 
settled and weak under the pressure of 


large lots for sale, due, it is alleged, to 
anticipation of heavy shipments from the | 
Straits. The decline during the week was 
about £2. 10/, of which 10/ has been re- 
covered the past few days under improved 
demand. 


The Copper situation is without visible 
change. The syndicate agents still take 
up prompts at £77. 10/, but seemingly 
** Outside ” 
offers of the latter are said to be made at | 
as low as £70, in the face of the quotation 
of £75 as the syndicate’s nominal price. 
It is also stated that a line of 500 tons was | 
offered at as low as £62, sellers’ option all 


ignore three months’ futures. 


the year, without leading to business, 
Sales of Best Selected English are 


ivance in price obtained, 


THE IRON AGE. 


said to have been made at £72. {mand brisk. Heavy sections quoted at 


February '4, 1889 





While prices are thus paradoxical, and | £4, 10/, and light sections £4. 15/ @ 


legitimate business at a minimum, the ne- 


gotiations between the syndicate repre- | 
sentatives and the mining companies and 


other interests concerned in recent projects 
are shrouded in mystery that tends to ad- 
ditionally complicate the situation. 


Plate, mainly on the basis of 13/ for B. V. 
grade Cokes for early delivery. A line is 
said to have been closed out in Liverpool 
recently at 12/6. Makers continue to ex- 


press confidence in a higher market. The | 


stock at British shipping ports is estimated 
at 299,000 boxes. The exports to the 
United States last month were 21,000 
tons. The Aberdare Company have pur- 
chased the Panteg Forge, and are erecting 
mills there to make Plates. Three mills 
have been started up at the Pontymister 
works, and two at the Victoria works. 
The Old Lodge Iron Works are being con- 
verted into a Plate works. 

There is no improvement whatever in 
the American demand for Pig Lron, but 
the Continental trade is larger, and this, 
together with a good home demand, has 
developed a stronger market. 
purchases of Scotch ‘* warrants,” under 
which prices advanced to 42/. Exports 
to the United States last month 
were 10,000 tons. On most brands of 
Scotch Pig prices have advanced 6d @ 
1/ during the week. Middlesbro’ Pig 


| has sold at 6d. advance, as has also Besse- 


mer Pig, while holders of the latter ask 
an additional 6d at the close, Spiegel- 
eisen failed to move at the advanced prices 
asked last week, and some sellers put their 
tigures back to 80 


Negotiations in the direction of forming 


| the Steel Rail syndicate are still pending, 


but up to the present time nothing definite 
has been accomplished. The price of Rails 
continues to harden, however, under the 
influence of an active demand, and makers 
Billets 
are also stronger, with 2/6 advance gen 
erally quoted, but Blooms and Slabs have 


are now asking a further 5/ rise. 


been sold from stock at concessions from 

the extreme figures asked last week. 
Scotch Pig.—There has been a more 

active trade, particularly in the best mar- 


| kets, and the market is strong. 


No. 1 Coltness, f.o.0. Glasgow ..........& 
No. 1 Summerlee, oy mT 1 Kuacebes . 51 
No. 1 Gartsherrie, = ~ =. napa 49 
No. 1 Langloan, a - ate 
No. 1 Carnbroe, a _ pachws 44 
No. 1 Shotts, - at Leith .... 49/6 
No. 1 Glengarnock, “ Ardrossan. .. ..... 47/6 
No. 1 Dalme}lington, “* 7 aes 43/6 
No. 1 Eglinton, a oe = atlas ete 42 


Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, VE 
Liverpool! to New York, 10/. 

Cleveland Pig.—A large business has 
been done during the week, and the mar- 
ket is strong at 6d advance. No. 1 Mid- 
dlesboro’, G.M.B., 37/6: No. 3 ditto, 
34/6. 

Bessemer Pig.—Transactions more ex- 
tensive in volume, with a further 6d ad- 
West Coast 
brands, mixed numbers, 45/6, f.0.b. ship- 
ping point. 


Spiegeleisen.—The demand has been 


| fair, but sellers were unable to secure the 
ladvance asked last week. 


English 20 4 
quoted 80/, f.o.b. N. W. England ship- 


ping point, 


Steel Rails.—Prices are up a further 
5/, and the market strong, with de- 


| £5, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Blooms.—Trade fair but at some- 
what modified prices. We quote £3. 17/6 
for 7 x 7, f.o.b. at N. W. Engand ship- 


| ping point. 
A larger business is reported in Tin | 


Steel Billets.—The demand continues 
free and prices are firm at a slight ad- 
vance, Bessemer, 24 x 24 inch, £4, 5/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs,—Trade in this line rather 
slow and prices somewhat irregular. Bes- 


|semer, £3. 17/6, f.0.b. at N. W. England 


shipping point. 

Old Rails.—Demand continues rather 
slow and prices are nominal. Tees 
quoted at £3. 5/ @ £3. 6/, and Double 
Heads, £3. 8/ @ £3. 10/, c.if., New 
York. 








Serap Iron.—There is a fair business 
and prices are steady. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 2/6 @ £2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—The dealings are fair and 
at about former prices. Bessemer quoted 


| £2.10/ @ £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 


Tae better | 


tone in time has led to freer speculative : 
freer speculative | prices are barely steady. 


Tin Plate.—Trade has been slow, and 
We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool : 


IC Charcoal, Allaway grade....... .. 15/3 @ Lit 
IC Bessemer Steel, Coke tinish... @ 13/6 
IC Siemens - = ” ; @ 13/9 


..18/ @ 13/8 
....-12/ @ Rt 


IC Coke, B. V. grade ....... “ 
Charcoal Terne, Dean grade. . 

Manufactured Lron.—There is still a 
good business in most lines and_ prices 
remain very steady. We quote, f.o.b. 
Liverpool : 


£ a 4, £ s. ad. 

Stat?. Ord. Marked Bars. .. ‘ a 8 26 
“ Common ” : Lae @ 5 Db 0 
Staff. BI’k Sheet, singles.... 7 12 6 @ ........ 
Welsh Bars (f.0.b. Wales)... 5 2 6@ 5 5 O 


Tin.—The market irregular an un- 
unsettled, with trading active. Straits 
quoted to-day at £94. 15/, spot, and 
£95.5/ @ £95. 10/ for three months’ 
futures, 

Copper.—Very slow trading and prices 
difficult to quote. To-day’s prices are: Chili 
Bars, £77. 10/ for spot, and £70 @ £75 
for futures. 
inal, 


Best Selected, wholly nom- 


Lead.—A moderate business at steady 
prices, Quoted at £12, 15/ for Soft 
Spanish, 

Spelter.—The demand moderate and 
prices about steady. Quoted at £17. 15/ 
for ordinary Silesian. 


— o---- 
Foreign Markets. 
EQUIVALENTS 
Cents, 
OO, DONE Bs si iczccdentincces actasdoasdeeass 19.8 
Florin (Netherlands)....... we oe 80.2 







Fioriu (Austria)........ ... 36.9 
MVilreis (Portugal), $1.08, 


Mitreis (Brazil)... .. @ aaaevestouateeduebenhans 51.6 
MACE (COPTADY) ccccccccvesscccccces covvsvevees: ccc -23.8 
Pounds, 
CROIOR, sicccwevceces. 660660066censcen vas are 2.204 
PRca chnetReKCRMbNAeR Sib-ciiecatauasknoeuces 134. 


EAST INDIES. 


SINGAPORE, December 30, 1888,.—7%tn.—Our 
last report was dated December 17, since when 
the volume of business has been less than usual. 
Tin has kept very steady at about 337 per picul, 
but closes at $37.25, and supplies are still re- 
stricted by heavy floods, otherwise we should 
have had a large production to deal with. Gum 
Copal is in moderate request and supply at 
steady prices at 411 and downward. Gum 
Damar.—No good quality has been offered for 
sale. Tonnaye.—Sailing vesel rates have been 
fairly maintained, while there has been some 
decline in steam freights to England. There is 
nothing offering for New York via Canal; the 
Norwegian bark Norway has been fixed via 
Cape for New York, while the Antioch and 
Penobscott are still loading for Boston. Ka- 


February 14, 188% 








change is firm at 3/2 # dollar for 6 months’ 
sight credits, On the 24th inst. the steamer 
Benoenue took for New York from here 3396 
piculs of Tin.—Gilfillan, Wood & Co. 


ManILa, February 4, 1889.—Hemp.—There 
are buyers at $16.25 # picul, against $9 same 
time last year, equaling # ton, cost and freight, 
£55. 3/6, as compared with £32. 2/6 in 1888; 
there have cleared for the United States since 
last cable none, against 4000 bales last year; 
since January 1, 36,000, against 17,000; load- 
ing for do., 45,000, against 3000; cleared for 
England since January 1, 20,000, against 
21,000; loading for do., 17,000, against 2000; 
cleared for all other ports, 2000, against 2000; 
receipts at all rts since last cable, 13,000, 
— 15,000; since January 1, 60,000, against 
49,000 in 1888 and 41,000 in 1887. F’reight.— 
$7.50, against $5.50. Hachange.—6 months’ 
sight 3/814, against 3/8,—Ker & Co., per cable 
direct, through Mr. Charles Nordhaus, 89 
Water street, New York. 


SINGAPORE, February 8, 1889.—7i%n.— There 
have been shipped during January from the 
Straits Settlements to the United States 550 
tons, against 400 last year; to England, 1200, 
against 3500,— Gilfillan, Wood d Co. 


BELGIUM. 


BRUSSELS, February 2, 1889. — /ron.—As 
had been foreseen, the associated rolling mills 
have resolved to raise the price of Merchant 
and Sheets 50 centimes # 100 kg. The pres- 
ent price fixed by the syndicate is consequently 
12 francs # 100 kg. for No, 1, for export, and 
12.50 for home consumption, while Sheets No. 2 
are 15.50 for both export and home use. Pig 
Iron is extremely scarce. Athus sold 42,800 
tons, to be delivered during the second quarter, 
at 4.70. This is all his capacity will allow him 
to turn out. As for Beams, a good current 
of trade still exists, orders flowing in a steady 
stream despite the active competition that 
comes to us from the north of France. The 
latter have even beaten our makers in the 
shape of some contracts they made for low 

uality Beams, f.o.b. at Antwerp at 11.25, 

hey cannot, however, compete with our mak- 
ers as advantageously in quality next to the 
lowest, so that frequently they share the ex- 
ecution of third quality Beam orders with our 
own makers. n this manner the latter 
bought, f.o.b. at Antwerp, from 12 francs to 
12 frances 121g. The Dyle-Bacalan Car Works 
received an order from Holland of 459 cars, 
but was unable to secure another order for five 
bridges for Tava, for which Dutch builders got 
the preference It is now a _ positive fact 
that the cupolas for the Meuse forts will be 
built by foreign concerns, such as the Gurson, 
of Magdeburg; the Creusot, the Saint- 
Chamond, Chatillon and Commentry, but some 
of our Belgian works participate therein on 
joint account.—Moniteur des Intéréts Maté- 
riels. 


SPAIN. 


BiLBao, January 26. 1889.—Pig Iron.— 
The amount of Pig [romturned out in our im- 
mediate vicinity aggregated last year 135,200 
tons, distributed as follows: 

Sold for Domestic Use. 


Tons. 
MN ones ue cenened ie euwsen 8,500 
San Francisco (Mudela)................. 14,800 
ee 26,600 

Sold for Export. 

Tons. 
REE inves cRiokexi new ad eneees 13,400 
Oe Sa eee ae 25,300 
La Sociedad Viscaya..........cccceesece 47,200 


The Sociedad Vizcaya is the youngest of the 
three. —Bilbao Maritimo y Comercial. 


GERMANY. 


HamBunrG, February 2, 1889.—/ron. — The 
Rhenish-Westphalian [ron market has main- 
tained its firmness. Pig lron has been even 
more active. This may be said with reference 
to Spiegel in particular, makers now declining 
to sell any further amounts deliverable during 
the second quarter at 59 marks. There has 
been an uninterrupted but slow upward move- 
ment in Forge Pig, which is now 1!¢ marks 
higher than it was a week ago, the range now 
being 51.50 @ 53 marks # ton, while at Siegen 
no more can be got at 50. Thomas has been 
active at 46, Bessemer at 55. Foundry Pig was 
also better, the range being from 54 to 61; Lux- 
embourg may be quoted 34.50 @ 42 as a range 
as to quality. English Bessemer is worth 45/. 
Boiler Plates have advanced 5 marks, and other 
rolling mill products in proportion. The Wire 
branch revives comparatively slowly ; machine 
shops and carworks continue doing well, the 
latter in particular, 12,000 freight and passen- 
ger cars having just been ordered for the do- 
mestic railways. We quote Wire Rods 106 @ 
108, Steel Rails 120 @ 130, and ditto for mines 
110 @ 115. Metals are steady and unaltered.— 
Borsenhalle. 
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The Stove Association. 


From the address of George H. Barbour, 
president of the National Stove Associa- 
tion, we call the following: 

Gentlemen.—Another year has passed 
and we again assemble together for a 


friendly interchange of opinions and to dis- | 


cuss measures for the gener*l improvement 
of our business. While it would afford me 
a great deal of pleasure to be able to say 
to you that the business at large was upon 
a substantial and profitable basis, I regret 
to say that at no time since the or- 
ganization of this association was there 
more need of association in the true sense 
of the term, nor was there ever a time 
when it seemed so imperative that we 
should reason together for the purpose of 
trying to eliminate the evils which have 
gradually crept into the business, and to 
endeavor in some way to lay out such 
plans for the future as will insure fair in- 
terest upon the capital invested. 


STATISTICS OF THE STOVE TRADE. 


From the best information 
that the value of the production of stoves 


for the year 1888, as near as possible, is | 


$33,000,000. This includes, of course, 
all grades of cooking stoves, ranges and 
heating stoves. Your secretary will give 
you this subject more in detail. It may 
be estimated that about 224 per cent. of 
the actual production is a fair percentage 
of stocks carried over the present year. 
It would be natural to expect that the aver 
age carried over this year would be a 
little in excess, owing to the very warm 
weather which has prevailed this season, 

While it is somewhat uncertain to predict 
the future, I state as the best of my judg- 
ment that if we have a favorable season's 
business, meeting with no extraordinary 
disasters, and go along in even tenor of our 
way, much higher prices will be obtained 
for pig iron before the close of the year. I 
see but one way tor any great improvement 
in this direction, and that is for the furnace- 
men to curtail their production for a period, 
by 35 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
IS THERE OVERPRODUCTION IN THE STOVE 

TRADE? 
Now, to a greater or less extent, these 


same conditions may exist with our stove | 
It is generally conceded | 


manufacturers. 
by those well informed that there does 
exist to-day, and has existed for several 
years past, an overproduction. To solve 
this problem is somewhat of a difficulty. 
I believe there is hardly any manufacturer 
who intends to produce largely in excess 
of what he thinks his trade will absorb. 
Nevertheless, there are few to-day but 
carry more or less of an excess of stock. 
We go along from year to year, thinking 
perhaps instead of increasing next year we 
will carry less, but we are disappointed. 


THE HOLLOW-WARE BUSINESS. 


Let me call your attention to another 
subject that I deem worthy of your con- 
sideration. The hollow-ware business, 
as probably all will admit, properly be- 
longs to the stove manufacturer. Is he 
to-day getting any benefit from it? I 
think not. On the other hand, it has vir- 
tually passed out of his hands, and the 
trade is controlled principally by the 
wholesale hardware merchants. It would 
seem that there is but one of two things 
to do—either the manufacturers of stoves, 
as a body, should control it, or else give 
it up. Under present conditions there is 
no money in it to any manufacturer, but 
I believe that they can gain this part of their 
business back, although it may mean a 
struggle and a loss of money for a short 
time. I commend this to your attention. 


FREIGHT ALLOWANCES, 


There is another abuse which has become 
a very serious matter to all members of 


I estimate | 
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this organization and to all stove manu- 
facturers at large—the allowance of freight 
and other concessions. They have crept 
|in upon us gradually from time to time, 
until they are like the ‘‘ roaring lion seek- 
ing-whom he may devour.” They are a 
very heavy tax upon any manufacturer, 
and are increasing instead of decreasing. 
Iam undecided what to suggest in this 
| particular. Their abolition can only be 
accomplished in one way, in my opinion, 


and that is by an ironclad agreement 
among manufacturers, after intelligent 


discussion by your body. 


THE PIRATES. 


There is one subject which I touch upon 
with some reluctance; it is a serious one 
|to every stove manufacturer. It is the 
subject of pirating our goods. I will not 
go into the details, to give you the volume 
of business that has been built up by 
these concerns, which’ we term, and cor- 
rectly, too, pirates. I believe I may 
| safely say there is hardly a leading house 
| to-day whose goods have not. to a greater 
or less extent, been taken, or parts of them 
| tukon, and filed up and offered to the trade 
| in the way of repairs at from 2 to 3 cents 
per pound less than the original manufact- 
urer’s price. 

Let me call your attention, going back 
afew years, to the time when, in one of 
| your meetings, I advocated that every 
|member of your association should meet 
| these prices. I think our members believe 
|that it was a great mistake not to have 
‘done it. I do not hesitate to say now, had 
| the leading manufacturers, or the majority 
|of our members, adhered to the basis of 
| price, asking only the pirates’ prices, we 

would have seen to-day no such state of 
| things as actually exists. Now, this is a 
| matter which disturbs nearly all of our man- 
| ufacturers. The pirate has gradually built 
|up his business year by year, adding 
| largely to his stock of patterns, which has 
| been taken from legitimate stoves, filed up 
and used, 





| 
| DOING BUSINESS ON INSUFFICIENT CAPITAL. 

Is there not a state of things existing 
that is full of danger? Are not « good 
many of our present stove manufacturers 
endeavoring to largely increase their busi- 
ness upon too small capital? I have rea- 
son to believe this condition exists and it 
| would seem to me that any manufacturer 
who is trying to do this is placed in a posi- 
tion where he cannot very well maintain 
his prices. The stove business is very 
peculiar, as every manufacturer can vouch 
for. He has to prepare early in the year 
to manufacture his products. Our spring 
trade for several years past has been gradu- 
ally decreased by the use of vapor and coal- 
oil stoves, so much so that he has to carry 
his products much longer than in previous 
years, so that the majority of his sales are 
ma‘le in the fall months. It used to be not 
difficult to date invoices for fall September 
1, four months; but now it is often Sep- 
tember 15, and not infrequently October 
1, so that from the time he commences to 
manufacture early, or from the first of the 
year, he has to carry his stock a much 
longer time than ever before, and I believe 
it can be truthfully said that it requires 33 
to 50 per cent. more capital than it did five 
years ago, a point teo often overlooked. 
The remedy seems to be in your own hands. 
Every manufacturer should know his own 
circumstances best; I refer to the subject 
that it may have your best consideration, 
and while this is something outside of this 
body to act upon, I may induce sone one 
to consider the matter and find out whether 
these troubles are not brought about by 
such a state of things as I have mentioned, 





TL 


Edge Hill Furnace, one of the Schuyl- 
kill Valley anthracite furnaces, is about 
to go out of blast. 
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Hardware. 


There is a fair amount of business doing, 
but orders are generally iimited to moder- 
ate lots to meet the early requirements of 
the purchasers. Stocks throughout the 
country are generally light, but while there 
are good prospects for the season’s trade 
buyers are disposed to be conservative in 
placing their orders. Prices in most lines 
are unchanged, and are in many instances 
so low that a good demand would soon 
result in strengthening the market and 
perhaps cause some advances. 


Barb Wire. 


The market in this city presents no new | 


features. Local prices are pretty well 
maintained, but the transactions are quite 
limited. The New York quotations re- 
main: Carload lots, 3.6 cents; 3-ton lots, 
3.7 cents, and smaller lots. 3.9 cents. 


Wire Nails. 


Prices of Wire Nails are pretty steady 
at the low figures ruling, but in some cases 
current quotations have been = slightly 
shaded. The volume of business is good, 
We still quote carload lots at factory, 
$2.30; smaller lots at store $2.50 to $2.60. 


Miscellaneous Prices. 


The Globe Nail Company, Boston, Mass., 
are making a new hot forged Horse Nail, 
which they brand Boston. It is sold from 
the following list, which is subject to a 
discount of 20 and 24 per cent: 


FT Se BD F 
$0.26 .2 .21 .2 .19 18 17 


They issue circulars describing this Nail, 
in which they call attention to its merit, 
another circular being devoted to their 


Globe Nail. 


Nason Mfg. Company, 71 Beekman 
street, New York, have issued under date 
February 5 a discount sheet applying to 
their illustrated catalogue No. 86, with 
subsequent revisions. It opens with the 
following discounts, which are followed 
by prices on a large variety of goods: 


Discount. 
Lap-Welded American Charcoal Iron 
Ne Rees re 50 & 
Wrought-Iron Pipe, On list prices as re- 
vised 23d March, 1887: Plain 114 inch 
and under, whole lengths......571¢ % 
Plain 114 inch and over, whole lengths.674< ¢ 
Galvanized 114 inch and under, whole 


Rr rrr 4ily Z 
Galvanized 14¢ inch and over, whole 
MI: 0.5665 cd cncn sé nesd 50ers eee 


When cut to order, advance 5% on dis- 
count, and labor cutting charged extra. 
Extra and Double Extra Heavy W. I. 


Pipe: 
Plain 114g inch and under, whole 
MONTES. <cnas isiashniases arenes. 55 % 
Plain 14¢ inch and over,whole lengths. 654 
When cut to order, advance 10 ¢ on dis- 
count, and cutting extra. 


OD Sree Net. 
Heavy Drive Well Pump.............. Net. 
Light Galvanized Leader Pipe.......... 50 
Galvanized Adjustable Elbows.......... 10 ¢ 
Spiral Riveted Pressure Pipe......... -. O¢ 
Fittings for Spiral Riveted Pipe......... 20 % 


Cast Iron Drain Water and Smoke Pipe. 60 ¢ 
Cast Lron Water and Gas Pipe. ..Market rates. 


Lead Pipe, 6 cents per pound............ Net. 
Cast Lron Fittings pevakeeacbaranvekveds 70&10 ¢ 
SD NE BRIN, i k.sn co cseds saceee 75&10 ¥ 
CNS BOON DOB i isis vnieccic cdcsnsande TO0&10 
Branch Tees, Hook and Expansion Plates.674¢ ¢ 
Malleable Iron Bushings............... 75&10 | 
Malleable Iron Unionms................+. 6714 
American Unions....... Pipe aes ae wee 45 & 
Wrought Iron Fittings. ...............+. 
Quarter Bends and Long Screws. .. ....674¢ ¢ 
W. I. Couplings and Nipples, list prices 
revised on January 20, 1887.. ......... O71¢ ¢ 
IR ai snc kad esaae tine nie 60 & 
Gas-Pipe Hooks, Wrought Iron ......... Net. 
Ceiling and Floor Plates................ 671, & 
Blake’s Adjustable Pipe Hangers........ 30 
Malleable Iron Fittings.................. 35 % 


The manufacturers of Common Carriage 
Bolts have united in announcing a reduc- 
tion in the price of the goods, the discount 


| being made 75 and 10 and 2 per cent., 
| with the deliveries and the discounts on 
quantities unchanged. 


For some time Copper Rivets and Burrs 
have been selling at lower prices than were 
| justified by the cost of the raw material, 
| but the manufacturers have taken a step 
toward the correction of this unsatisfactory 
condition of things by making a decided 
advance in the prices of the goods, the 
discount on which to the general trade is 
made 50 per cent. 


The manufacturers of Steel Traps on the 
5th inst. advanced the list of No. 1 Traps, 
without chain, to $3.75 per dozen, and 
with chain to $5 per dozen. This, it will 
be observed, is an advance of 25 cents on 
the list. No change has been made in the 
discount. 


The Jobbing Trade. 


Referring to the disposition of the job- 
bers to handle, as a rule, goods that are 
well known, and also to disregard to a 





certain extent quality under inducements 
of price, a New England manufacturer 
writes: 

As far as our experience goes with jobbers 
versus retailers, we have found that jobbers 
invariably have sought the Jowest prices with- 
out regard to quality, and this has prevented 
their customers from being offered goods they 
would have preferred had they been able to 
buy in such quantities as they needed. I have 


more than once been told by the buyers of | 


large jobbing houses, ‘‘ We don’t care whether 
the goods are good for anything or not, only 
make the price low enough and we will give 
you all our trade. Our orders are mostly mail 
orders, and if we send them something that 
looks like a Plane it is all we care, if the price 
is low enough,” Such a course compels manu- 
facturers to make inferior goods, or else do all 
they can to deal with the retailers direct, who 
have some interest to keep the best articles. 

The following letter, from a well-known 
Pennsylvania manufacturing concern, re- 
lates to their experience in trade and to 
the advantages of having their transac- 
tions largely with the jobbers: 

The proportions of orders from retail dealers 
is, and has been for some time, on the increase, 
but we have not the remotest idea that we will 
ever do without the jobber, or ever want to do 
so. The higher prices id by the smaller 
trade are an inducement in those days of small 
profits, but, on the other hand, where goods 
are going to the jobber they are mostly packed 
as fast as made and do not go to bins or 
shelves. Again, we are far more troubled in 
the smaller dealers’ orders by changes de- 
manded from our regular patterns and by dif- 
ference in terms by which sizes, styles, &c., 
are designated. The jobber often. acts as a 
modifier of these demands, as he does not mul- 
tiply his sizes, &c., any more than necessary. 
However, this disposition on the part of the 
jobber keeps him from introducing new goods 
forus. We -want all the trade we can get from 
jobbers and retailers, but we believe that the 
manufacturer will best serve hisown interests by 
making a fair distinction between the prices to 
them. We ought to have said that the in- 
crease in our orders from the smaller dealers 
comes generally from a radius of 200 miles. 
Outside of this our trade throughout the 
United States is almost exclusively held by 
the jobbers. 


Items. 

The Michigan commercial travelers 
formed an organization, at Lansing, on 
the 9th inst., to be known as the Knights 
of the Grip, and formally withdrew from 
the National Travelers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation. Their object is to secure legisla- 
tion to more fully protect their rights; to 
secure as favorable rates from the railroads 
on baggage as other classes of travelers; 
to secure better hotel accommodations, and 





to adjust differences between hotel men 
and members; to elevate the social and 
moral character of the profession, and to 
assist in procuring employment for its 
members. The officers are: President, 
Albert F. Peake, of Jackson; secretary, 
L. M. Mills, of Grand Rapids; treasurer, 
George C. Cooper, of Lansing; sergeant- 
at-arms, E. L. Bennett, of Lansing; chap- 
lain, the Rev. Charles Fluhrer, of Grand 
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Rapids; board of directors, L. J. Foster, 
of Detroit; A. A. Howard, of Coldwater; 
George F. Owen, of Grand Rapids; W. J. 
Richards, of Union City; Charles A. Bal- 
lard, of Lansing, with a vice-president 
from each Congressional district. Stand- 
ing committees were appointed on railroad 
transportation, legislation, bus and bag- 
gage, hotels, relief, employment and the 
press 


Henry Disston & Sons have sold their 
Chicago building, having received a hand- 
some offer from other parties, and have 
purchased a lot 102 feet by 22 feet on the 
corner of Washington and Jefferson streets, 
in that city, on which they will erect, un- 
der the supervision of H. D. Nicholls, 
their business manager, a substantial and 
elegant building, expressly adapted to 
their purposes, 


Freeman Wire Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
issue a four-page leaflet relating to their 
Wagon department and showing some of 
the patterns of Express and other Toy 
Wagons which they are manufacturing. 


Ideal Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., 
issue a circular relating to the Ideal Re- 
volving Lawn and Garden Sprinkler, and 
the Ideal Favorite and Jewel and the 
Cyclone Hose Reels and Trucks. These dif- 
ferent goods are illustrated and the list 
prices given. 


The Wire Goods Company, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., have bought out the plant of 
the Burditt & North Automatic Blind 
Fixture Company, together with the vari- 
ous patents and rights pertaining thereto. 
They will move the business to Worcester 
and engage in it upon a considerably en- 
larged scale, and will add it to their al- 
ready quite extensive line of Hardware. 
They will be ready to supply the trade for 
the coming ‘season from their factories at 
Worcester, Mass. 


Fowler & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y., in the 
recent fire lost their entire stock of Carriage 
Goods, Woodwork and Heavy Hardware. 
Their Iron and Steel business, however, 
being separated from their store, was not 
affected by the fire, and they are now doing 
business from that office as usual, and solicit 
the patronage of their customers and friends 
for Iron and Steel, of which they have a most 
complete stock. Their insurance is $125, - 
000, their loss being put at $150,000. 
Their Bolt works at Anderson, Ind., are 
not affected and continue as usual, so that 
they are in a position to furnish Common 
Carriage and Machine Bolts, Lag Screws, 
Bolt Ends, &c., for which they invite in- 
quiries, 


Instead of putting their Steel Tapes on the 
market nickel plated, as originally in- 
tended, the Lufkin Rule Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are making them in solid Ger- 
man silver cases, which are referred to as 
better wearing than the nickel, an im- 
provement which has been made without 
advance in price, though involving in- 
creased cost. 


The trade will observe in the advertise- 
ment of Jenkins & Timby, Oswego, N. Y., 
the illustration which is given of Timby’s 
Burglar-Proof Sash Lock and Ventilator. 
The points made in regard to it are: The 
security of the fastening, the ventilation 
secured by it and its automatic action. 
We shall have occasion to refer to it 
again. 


The Baker Chain and Wagon Iron Mfg. 
Company, Allegheny, Pa., report their 
Wagon Hardware and special Forging de- 
partments as very busy, their orders for 
Baker Single Trace Clips, &c., being 
heavier than ever before. 


The American Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for whom the Lloyd & Sup- 
plee Hardware Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are agents, have purchased from the 
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estate of the Heaton & Denckla Hardware 


Company their interest in the France's | 


Shutter Holder, together with the patents 
on the same. They will at once arrange 
for the manufacture of it. 


Childs & Jones, Utica, N. Y., issue a 
price list devoted to Creamery and Dairy 


Apparatus and Supplies, in which a large | 


variety of these goods is represented. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Company, South 
Bend, Ind., issue on separate sheets the 
revised price list of their Wrought-Steel 
Skein and the standard price-list of the 
S. B. Trade Cast-Steel Thimble Skein, of 


! 


both of which goods illustrations are 
given with reference to their special | 


features, 


The Ridgway Refrigerator Mfg. Com- 
pany, 813 and 815 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., issue asa supplement to their 
1889 catalogue a sheet relating to Re- 
frigerators illustrated in it. They are re- 
ferred to as a correct combination of a Side- 
board and a Refrigerator. The ice-tank 


slides over the box-lock and drawer, and | 


With this con-| °""*., ; 7 
| printing of a circular. On the 


rests on an iron support. 


struction, if desired, the tank can be 


| sary to distribute circulars. 
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| made in regard to them: That no wood is 


exposed in the interior; that they are 
zinc-lined throughout; that the cold dry 
air circulation secures positive dryness; 
that they have large doors, giving easy 
access to the interior; and that the floors 
are flush with the door sills, making them 
easy to clean. The ice racks are made of 
galvanized iron and the ice chambers are 
of extra size. Illustrations are given of 
the different patterns, with lst prices. 


Wheeler, representing John 
Chatillon & Sons, manufacturers of Scales 


‘ 
George 


and Butchers’ Tools, 85 to 89 Cliff street, | 


New Yark, spent some time recently in 


Chicago and vicinity, and met with grati- | 


fying success in taking orders for the 
specialties of the firm 


Edwin R. Procter, Gibson House, Cin- 
cinnati, has devised an invenious return 
envelope, which appears to be well suited 


| for use by business men who find it neces- 


It consists of 


}an envelope with the flap lengthened to 


taken entirely out and carried to any con- | 


venient place to receive the ice, thus doing 


away with the carrying of dripping ice | 
. a | velope. 


| with a circular enclosed and the flap 


through the house, or having the carpet 
soiled by the iceman. The top of the 
Sideboard is one solid piece without lids, 
and can be permanently used, as nothing 


insert the ice. The drinking water is ob- 
tained by means of a disguised spigot. 


In conjunction with the above features the | 


box is so constructed that a thorough cir- 
culation of air passes entirely around the 
ice-tank. Several attractive patterns are 
represented, with description and list 
prices. 


The open winter has had a somewhat 
injurious effect upon the demand for 
Chain, especially the fancy Chains, but an 
improvement is observable in the demand 
for Ship Cables. 


Nelson Stelle, formerly Chicago manager 
for the Union Mfg. Company, of New 
Britain, Conn., has succeeded F. Gustorf 
in the firm of H. C. Maley & Co. The 
style of the firm has been changed to 
Stelle-Maley Company, incorporated on the 
ist inst. Their business as manufacturers’ 
agents will be carried on at the same place, 
37 Franklin street. Mr. Stelle has been 
identified with the Hardware business for 
nearly 20 years, and is well known to the 
trade in the West and Northwest. The 
firm will represent the following firms in 
the territory tributary to Chicago, includ- 
ing the trade along the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers and the Northwest: 


E. R. Sexton, Buffalo, Braces. 
Lansing Wheelbarrow Company. 


J. H. Hoague, Chicopee, Mass., Chamfer | 
Gauges, Tracing-Wheels and Spring Drills. 


Wm. J. H. Gluck, Baltimore, Stamped and 
Japanned Ware. 

S. P. Jennings, New Castle, Ind., Handles. 

J. L. Wosting, Cast Shears and Snips. 


Rock Island Knife and Shear Company, Cut- | 


lery. 
Chester Mfg. Company, Chester, Conn., 
Auger Bits. 
Empire Saw Company, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
M. 8S. Brooks & Sons, Chester, Conn., Brigit 
Wire Goods, 
Keokuk Novelty 
Spring Hinges. 


Company, Sure Shut 
In addition to the above goods the firm 
will handle their own manufactures in 
the line of Escutcheons, Carpet Stretchers, 
Handles and Family Soldering Irons. 


The Maine Mfg. Company, Fairfield, 
Me., issue an actractive and well-printed 
catalogue showing their line of Refrigera- 
tors, and also Cotton’s Patent Lawn Settees, 
Folding Camp Chairs, Folding Tables, 
Lapboards and Rockers. As a leading 
line special attention is called to the Re- 
frigerators, and the following points are 





almost twice the size of the envelope. The 
back of the flap thus provides room for the 
front of 
flap can be printed the address of the sen- 
der. For mailing, the flap is folded in 
two creases and thrust down into the en- 
It then looks like an envelope 


turned in according to the usual method. 
The end of the flap is visible in the V- 


need be removed from the top in order to | shaped opening of the envelope, with the 


| words printed, ‘‘ Pull me out.” 
ceiver of the envelope pulls out the flap, | 


The re- 


reads the circular, writes a reply on it if 
he desires, and turns the flap over so as to 
bring the printed address of the sender 
outside, wets a gummed end and fastens 
it down, thus making a sealed letter, and 
returns it to the mails. The inventor pub- 
lishes a very interesting circular describ- 
ing a great variety of uses to which this 
combined envelope, letter sheet and re- 
turn envelope can be put. 

The Standard Fibre-Ware Company, of 
Mankato, Minn., have established a branch 
office at 105 Lake street, Chicago, under 
the management of O. L. Baskin, who will 
carry a full stock from which direct ship- 
ments can be made. The company manu- 
facture plain and decorated Pails, Wash- 
Basins, &c., from flax fiber. They have 
issued a variety of illustrated circulars, 
and are distributing a calendar of artistic 
design. 


The Haardt Enameled-Ware Company, | 


importers and manufacturers of Vienna 
enameled kitchen utensils and specialties, 
have established an office at 105 Lake 
street, Chicago, under the management of 
Franz Koelling. They issue an illustrated 
catalogue and price list of their goods 
comprising 28 pages. This ware is fur- 
nished in blue and white, brown and 
white or all white at the same price. 
Banded articles are furnished with blue or 
gold bands at 20 per cent. advance on the 
list price. Green and red bands are fur- 
nished on application. Marbled or veined 
articles are furnished in light blue, light 
green, light brown, dark blue and pike 
gray at 20 per cent. advance on the list 
price. Fancy hand-painted articles are 
supplied at 50 per cent. advance on the 
list. A full stock will be carried. 


One of the papers of Springfield, Ohio, 
has an article referring to the manufact- 
ures of the city and the prominent place it 
occupies in the production of Farm Imple- 
ments. It is suggested that a syndicate of 
Springfield manufacturers be formed, who 
should open a general shipping office in 
New York and receiving offices in the 
prominent ports of South America and 
Europe, with a view to cultivating on a 
large scale export trade in the large line of 
Farm Implements manufactured in that 
city. Reference is also made to the ac- 


|tivities in the different manufacturing 
establishments, showing their growth and 
enterprise. 


| We are advised that the firms of J. H. 


King, King & Barlow, Geo. H. Barlow 
and Brigham & Follett, Cory, Pa., are 


;no longer in existence, but that Barlow 
Brigham & Follett, Limited, succeed 
them. 


The American Screen Company, Brook- 
line, Mass., issue a circular in which they 
call attention to some of the advantages 
of the American Flexible Metallic Frame 
Sliding -Wire Window Screen, alluding 
also to late improvements of steel or brass 
slides and metallic handles. The company 
also make Screen Doors of 1} stock in 
either pine or hard woods. 


Geo. K. Oyler, St. Louis, Mo., issues a 
catalogue devoted to the Plow Coulters, 
Blades and Hubs of which he is manufact- 

| urer, giving illustrations of the different 
| patterns, and calling attention to the 
special features of the goods. It is accom- 
panied by a sheet of prices to the trade. 

The catalogue of Mast, Foos & Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, is devoted to their Buck- 

| eye Force-Pumps, Iron Turbine Wind En- 
gines, Iron Fence, Buckeye Senior and 
Junior Lawn Mowers, &c. In addition to 
| the illustration of the goods, it contains : 
| number of pictures representing their use, 
with such subjects as ‘‘A Country Seat on 


the Delaware,” ‘‘Scene in Portugal,” 
| ‘*A Characteristic Scene on the Texas 


| Rancho,” &c. 

Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., issue the ‘‘ Keen Klipper Herald,” 
which is devoted to lawns, with full de- 
scriptions of their Keen Klipper Lawn 
| Mower, the construction and merits of 
which are alluded to at length. Direc- 
| tions are also given as to how to make a 
jlawn, with other miscellaneous reading 
| matter. 


Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have issued their catalogue for 1889, 
in which, besides illustrating their Cart- 
ridges, giving list prices, &c., they present 
a number of certificates from sportsmen in 
regard to the excellence of the goods. As 
relating to a standard line which has 
made a place for itself in the trade the 
catalogue is of interest. 


May & Co., St. Louis, Mo., call atten- 
tion in a circular to May’s Boiler Com- 
| pound, which is referred to as removing 
from boilers all scale of whatever forma- 
tion, whether deposited from salt or fresh 
water, and also preventing the deposit of 
scale by holding the mineral properties of 
water in solution and preventing foaming 
and fermentation. It is alluded to as en- 
tirely free from acid, having no injurious 
effect upon the boiler, being easily applied, 
and securing a saving of power, water, 
fuel, expense and labor. 


Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., illustrate in a circular the Rysdick 
and the Princeton Armless Road Carts. 
In calling attention to the former they 
allude to it as new in principle, symmet- 
rical in appearance, strong and durable in 
construction, and call special attention to 
the fact that the weight is thrown alto- 
gether on the axle by the use of the 
Thomas Coil Spring. 


J. W. Garratt & Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturers of Church, Fire Alarm, 
Tower, Clock, School, Factory, Depot, 
Ranch, Ship, Steamboat, Locomotive and 
other Bells and Gongs, issue a catalogue 
in which their line of goods is illustated. 
The front is attractively printed in bronze, 
with a representation of the famous Lib- 
erty Bell in Philadelphia. 


Western Block Company, 





Lockport, 


N. Y., is composed of five members who for 
a number of years have been in the employ 
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of the Penfield Block Company and Boston 
and Lockport Block Company. They com- 
menced manufacturing about December 1 
and are now in full operation. They run by 
water power, the excellence of which is re- 
ferred to, and have a steam plant ready to 
use in case of accident to water-wheel or 
connections. They are confining their at- 
tention to the manufacture of all kinds of 
Wood and Wrought-Iron Tackle Blocks 
and Iron and Lignum- Vite Sheaves. 


Keeping Account of Stock, 


A correspondent of The Metal Worker 
writes to that paper as follows : 


I wish to get the idea of the Editor or | result of invoicing. 


such an account satisfactorily becomes ap- 
parent. And yet large concerns, handling 
/enormous stocks, virtually do the thing 
which our correspondent outlines. Take 
any of the large retail dry goods es- 
_tablishments for example. The business is 
/conducted every day in the year except 
Sundays and holidays, and it would be 1m- 
| possible to stop to inventory in all depart- 
/ments the goods on hand to make up the 
| profit account. Good accounting steps in 
/and does all this for the retailer. By the 
| system of accounting employed the buyer 
| knows just what is wanted, and in the 
/same way the goods on hand are always 
|shown by the account, rather than as the 
In business we are 





of the readers of The Metal Worker con-| very apt to take good care of cash. We 


cerning a — plan of stock-keeping. | 
It should be adapted to the requirements | 
of a retail store, where the goods are | 
numerous and varied. In such cases some 
items are being exhausted daily, piece by 
piece, until finally it 1s discovered that 
you are out of a certain article unawares, | 
It always happens that there is a demand 
for just that thing at that time, apparently 
because you have not got it in stock. 
Now, a simple plan of keeping account of 
stock going in and out, it seems to me, 
would be a barometer to the retailer, valu- 
able both as indicating his wants in the 
line of stock and the amount of stock on 
hand. It certainly would be of great 
value if kept correctly. It is often the 
case that the retailer in ordering goods 
by guesswork, and thereby orders 
duplicates of what he has already in stock, 
and omits much that he is actually in need 
of, or it occurs that he does not order in 
proportion to the demand that exists for 
certain goods. Then there follows the 
expense of telegraphing, express charges, 
&c., all of which add to the cost of doing 
business. A plan of stock-keeping, it 
seems to me, could be inaugurated which 
would avoid all this, and, in addition, 
would pay for the labor spent upon it. It 
seems to me that stock-keeping should be 
one of the cardinal features of a well- 
arranged and well-managed retail store. 


In reply the Editor of The Metal Worker 
Says : 

Our correspondent presents a narrative 
of experience which is parallel to that 
of many of our readers. The annoyance 
of being out of articles, or of having 
a duplicate lot come in, resulting in a 
surplus of stock, is experienced more 
or less by every retailer. Various plans 
are resorted to for avoiding this, but we 
doubt if any one has discovered just what 
will answer the purpose in all cases. We 
presume that all our readers are open to 
suggestions on this point, and, therefore, 
think a discussion of methods can be 
secured which will be very generally ac- 
ceptable. In sume stores that we know of 
what is called a ‘‘tickler,” or reminder, 
is hung up conspicuously in the office, 
upon which each clerk or salesman is re- 
quired from day to day to make memo. 
randum of the goods which he thinks are 
needed, including the goods which are to 
be in special demand, and an account of 
those the stock of which is becoming low. 
This tickler, or reminder, is variously 
managed, and is sometimes kept in the 
form of a book and in other cases it is a 
slate or a sheet of paper fastened against 
the wall. 

Jur correspondent’s suggestion, based, 
as is evidenced by his remarks, upon con- 
siderable thought upon the subject, is 
radical in the extreme. His idea is to 
have some plan of accounting which shall 
show what goods are in stock, what is 
going out ahd what iscoming in. This is 
a comparatively easy thing to do where the 
number of articles is small and where the 
articles are not large. But when it comes 
to the vast line of goods carried by retail 
hardware stores the difficulty of managing 





keep an account with cash, debiting it with 
what we receive and crediting it with what 
we pay out. From time to time the bal- 
ance on hand is counted, not, as many might 
at first suppose, to show what we have on 
hand, but rather to prove the accuracy of 
the account which shows what we have on 
hand. When it comes to merchandise, 
however, we abandon all accounting in 
the sense of the cash account, and we buy 
and sell and go through a long term of 
months and then take account of stock, 
see what we have on hand, and thereby 
determine what we have made or lost. 
Now, it would seem that good accounting 
should take care of property whatever 
may be its shape just as it takes care of 
cash. We leave these ideas for the con- 
sideration of our readers and hope that 
some discussion will follow. 


Arrangement of Stores. 


The accompanying illustration, Fig. 


307, represents a Sled rack, for a descrip- 
tion of which we are indebted to Elsworth 
It occu- 


& Dudley, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Fig. 307.—Sled Rack. 


pies a space on the floor 18 x 30 inches, 
and is referred to as economical of room 
and accommodating the goods in sucha 
manner as to secure an attractive display, 
while they are at the same time conven- 
ient of access. The bars on which the 
Sleds rest are made of $-inch round iron, 


Exports. 


PER BARK ILIA, JANUARY 29, 1889, FOR 
CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Des Brisay & Allen.—61 Plows. 

By Coombs, Crosby & Eddy.—90 dozen Axle 
Grease, 1 dozen Meat Cutters, 12 dozen 
Hatchets, 2 dozen Tools, 2500 Spokes. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—2 cases Hardware. 
By R. W. Forbes d& Son.—11 cases Hardware 
4 gross Axle Grease, 1 package Stam 

Ware, 6 dozen Mouse Traps, 1 case Lawn 
| Sprinklers, 15 dozen Brooms, 13 dozen Axes, 
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1¢ gross Shade Rollers, 15 dozen Handles, 47 
pa es Agricultural Implements, 8 pack- 
ages = tural Implements. 

By W. B. Fox & Bro,—1 case Hardware, 2 
cases Brooms, 1400 pounds Axle Grease, 1 
case Handles, 2000 Handles. 

~~ = H. Crossman & Bro.—4 gross Shade 

ollers, 50 dozen Brooms. 

By John Norton & Sons.—12\¢ gross Axle 
Grease, 15 Ranges, 1 case Fixtures. 

By Arkell & Douglas.—1 case Pulleys, 1 case 
Carriage-Ware, 2 gross Axle Grease, 2 cases 
Braces and Bits, 44 dozen Lawn Sprinklers, 
10 Stoves, 6 dozen Door Springs, '¢ dozen 
Step-Ladders, 500 Broom Handles, 4¢ dozen 

| Seales, 1 dozen Ladders, 1 case Saws, 14 dozen 
Handles, 2 gross Shade Rollers, 5 dozen 
Traps, 6 cases Hardware, 1970 pounds Rope, 
1 dozen Feed Cutters, 1 dozen Meat Cutters, 
}4 dozen Churns, 6 cases Hardware, % dozen 
Churns. 

By Strong & Trowbridge.—1 case Handles, 16 
cases Axes, 24 cases Axle Grease, 3 cases 
Brooms, 4 crates Churns, 2 cases Wire Goods, 
2400 pieces Stoves. 


PER SHIP ROBERT 8. BESNARD, JANUARY 31, 
1889, FOR SYDNEY, N. 8S. W. 


By W. Z oe 4 “< ¥ mae 
r, 9 packages Pp 31 packages 
edenre 5 packages Plated-Ware, 3 dozen 
Planter’s Hoes, 4 dozen Hay Forks, 7000 
Cartridges, 5 Rifle and Tools, 1 case Lamps, 
1¢ gross Mouse Traps, 2 cases Plated-Ware, 
9 packages Lampware, 1 gross Can Openers, 
20 Rifles, 2000 Cartridges, 1 case Primers and 
Tools, 31 Clocks, 1 dozen Meat Choppers, 22 
packages Hardware, 2 cases Plated-Ware. 

By Strong & Trowbridge.—38 cases Handles, 
2 cases Hirserme, 1 case Tools and Firearms, 
2 cases Cartridges, 4 cases Hammers, 1 case 
$ pastes Fumape, 1 tat feos. 15 pockage 

mps, 1 case Tools, 13 packages 
Barrow Parts, 1 case Brooms, 2 packages 
Whips, 3 packages Hardware, 1 case Carpet 
Sweepers, 1 case Door Checks, 1 case Pad- 
locks, 1 case Lampware. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—174 Pac Sew- 
ing Machines, 5 packages Sewing hines 
and Parts, 1 box Generators, 1 kage 
Hardware, 1 package Hardware, 2 boxes 
Stubble Cutters. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—23 cases Steel. 

By A. S. Lascelles & Co,—1 dozen Wringers. 

By F. Miller & Sons.—2 gross Blacking, 114 

oss Blacking. 

By Collins Company.—57 dozen Edge Tools. 

By Meriden Britannia Company.—2 boxes 


lated-Ware, 14 Packages Plated-Ware, 2 
boxes Plated-W are. 

By W. K. Freeman.—2 crates Wheels, 12 
Lendies Whiffletrees. 


By Woodhouse & Stortz.—1717 pounds Hard- 
ware, 18 dozen Axes. 

By W. James,—23 cases Steel Carriage Springs 
and Parts. 

By J. L. Mott Iron Works.—30 Stoves. 

By Welsh & Lea.—6 cases Iron Bolts. 

By Ansonia Clock Company.—5 boxes 
Clocks. 

By Waterbury Clock Company.—21 cases 
Clocks, 5 cases Clocks, 3 cases Clocks. 

By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company.—21 cases 
Hardware. 

By Edward Miller & Co,—37 packages Lamp 
Goods, 44 packages Lamp Goods, $1 packages 
Lamp Goods 


p ; 

By V. Basanta.—114,000 Ammunition, 600 
dozen Handles, 2 gross Whip Handles, 83 
dozen Lamp Goods, 1 gross ometers, 333 
Clocks, 100 gross Paper Caps, 9 Perambu- 
lators, 10 dozen Wash 48 dozen Ham- 
mers, 18 dozen Wrenches, 9 dozen Oil Cans, 
1244 gross Axle Grease, 10 gross Blacking, 
21 dozen Wrenches, 40 boxes Tacks, 3 dozen 
Money Drawers, 10 doxen Axes, 25 dozen 
Washboards, 111 pounds Washita Stones, 1 
case Planes, 8 dozen Carriage Clamps, 5 
dozen Ship Augers, 204, dozen Saws, 
Egg Beaters, 12 sets Sad Irons, 4 dozen } ne 
151¢ dozen Potato Mashers, 3 gross Wood 
Spoons, 6 dozen Rolling Pins, 25 boxes 
Clothes Pins, 48 dozen Springs, 10244 dozen 


Locks. 

} By Arkell & Douglas.—4 dozen Picks, 10 dozen 
Axes, 5000 Handles, 30 dozen Washboards, 
2 crates Carri are, 4 cases Bolts, \¢ 
dozen Corn Mills and Parts, 244 dozen Lad- 
ders, 4 boxes Lampware, 65 dozen Handled 
Axes, 25 dozen Axes, 25 packages Lam 

Goods, 1 case Hardware, 2% dozen Guns, 
dozen Tools, 150,000 Primers, 140 pounds 
Staples, 22 dozen Picks, 2 dozen Lamps, 5 
Shellers, 14 cases Handles, 3 cases Bird Cages, 
2 cases Skates, 12 dozen Traps, 5 cases Hard- 
ward, 2 gross Blacking, 2 dozen Picks, 6 
dozen Axes, 3 crates Wheels, 1 crate Wheels, 
2 boxes Castings, 5 cases Axles. 

By Peters & Calhoun Company —2 cases 
Saddlery. 

By R. W. Cameron & Co.—60 dozen Axes, 20 
dozen Tools, 81 dozen Axes, 2 cases Saws, 3 
cases Ruling Machines, 4 packages Machin- 
ery, 1 case Skate Parts, 3 cases Skate Parts, 

4 cases Roller Skates, 40 dozen Hatchets, 90: 
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dozen Handles, 486 dozen Chimneys, 35 gross 
Wicks, 15,502 pieces Slate, 1600 pounds Saw- 
mill Machinery. 

By E. W. Harrison.—18,000 pounds Iron Cast- 
ings, 1100 feet Leather Belting, 60 packages 
Iron Machinery, 4000 pounds Nails, 1 box 
Miners’ Lamps. 

By H. S. Chipman .—2 cases Hardware. 

By Healy Earl.—9 boxes Sawmills, 1 box 


Emery- W heels. 
ew Mfg. Company.—1105 Sewing Ma- 


chines. 
By Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. es 
|r * ga Lamp Goods, 29 packages P 


By R. W. Cameron & Co,.—200 sets Car 


o. 
= . Wheeler & Co.—5130 pounds School 
Slates. 501¢ > An Grease, 1 case Cast- 
locks. 


ings, 1 case 

By Coombs, Crosby d& Eddy.—8 dozen Han- 
dles, 3 dozen Hammers, 2 dozen Hatchets, 35 
dozen Blocks, 2 dozen Row Locks, 2 dozen 
Shovel Handles, 20 gross Shoe Polish, 86 
Stoves, 3 dozen Wringers, 53 dozen Carpen- 
ters’ Tools, 8 dozen Bird Cages, 21 dozen 
Hammers, 30 dozen Edge Tools, 42 Ladders, 
21 Tables, 65 Velocipedes, 1 dozen Carpet 
Sweepers, 30 dozen ouse-Furnishing Goods, 
9 gross Hardware, 10 dozen Carpenters’ 
Tools, 1 dozen Rakes and Hoes, 1 dozen 
Churns, 24 dozen Tacks, 10 dozen Axes, 80 
dozen sige Tools, 50 dozen Axes, 12 gross 

By TisleyY Doub d 
'y Iisle eday & Co.—12 Carriage Tops, 
62 Dashers, 60 dozen Couplings and Youn, 
6 dozen Fifth Wheels, 1 case Nails and But- 
tons, 4 1-6 doxen Castings, 121¢ gross Axle 
Grease, 121¢ — Axle Grease, 5 gross 
Axle Grease, 24 pounds Glue, 112 pounds 
Glue, 64% gross Axle Grease, 8 dozen Paint 
Brushes, boxes Clothes Pins, 150 dozen 
Axe Handles. 

By McLean Bros. & Rigg.—36 dozen Skates, 
150 dozen Lamp Chimneys, 31¢ dozen Carpet 
Sweepers, 18 dozen Washboards, 44 dozen 
Veneer Seats, 2 gross Lemon Squeezers, 2 
er Oil Cans, 60 Lawn Sprinklers, 2 

ozen Braces and Drills, 8 dozen Plumbs and 

Levels, 14 cases Agate-Ware, 4 dozen Meat 
Choppers, 24 dozen Hatchets, 2 dozen Broad 
Axes, 2 gross Mop Holders, 34% dozen Seed 
Sowers, 25 dozen Axes, 30 dozen Mouse 
Traps, 18 dozen Hammers, 3 dozen Miter 
Boxes, 17 dozen Saws, 24 dozen Cow Bells, 
2 gross Lemon Squeezers, 1 gross Nutmeg 
Graters, 12 dozen Stencils, 1 dozen Lemon 
Squeezers, 24 dozen Curry Combs, 6 dozen 
Axes, 24 Dozen Axes, 10,000 Clothes Pins, 54 
dozen Axes. 

By W. H. Crossman & Bro.—6 dozen Axes, 7 
dozen Picks, 28 dozen Hatchets, 12 dozen 
Hammers, 19 dozen Hatchets, 2 cases Hard- 
ware, 22 dozen Axes, 57 pounds Nails, 78 
Dashers, 16 cases Hardware, 6080 pounds 
Bolts, 40 Scales, 1000 Handles, 38 dozen Axes, 
12 dozen Hatchets, 2 dozen Adzes, 1 gross 
Mop Handles, 60 Corn Mills, 3 gross Traps, 
12 dozen Hatchets, 24 dozen Hoes, 20 dozen 
Axes, 199 packages Carriage-Ware, 18 sets 
Axles, 400 pairs Boller Skates, 31 dozen 
Axes, 6 cases Carpenters’ Tools, 2000 feet 
Rubber Hose, 2 cases Pump Carts, 24 sets 
Rifle Tools, 5 gross Egg Beaters, 14 cases 
Hardware, 48 Rifles, 15 sets Tools, 100,000 
Primers, 60,000 Cartridges, 32 dozen Axes, 1 
_— Mop Handles, 12 dozen Bush Hooks, 6 

ozen Hammers, 1056 pounds Nails, 10 dozen 
Axes, 24 dozen Handles, 3 cases Hardware, 6 
dozen Thermometers, 6 dozen Handles, 5 
dozen Tools. 


PER SCHOONER JOHN F. KRANZ, FEBRUARY 3, 
1889, FOR PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Coombs, Crosby & Eddy.—120 dozen Edge 
ools, 36 dozen Hand's, 1 Grain Mill, 2 
Corn Mills, 3 Corn Shellers, 4 Churns, 2 Corn 
Shellers, 4 dozen Brackets, 5037 pounds Sisal 
Rope, 4 dozen Wheelbarrows, 10 dozen 
Hatchets, 20 dozen Shade Rollers, 3 Hay Cut- 
ters, 6 Corn Mills, 3 Scales, 54 dozen Han- 
dies, 5 dozen Saws, 1 dozen Ladders, 6 dozen 
Carpenters’ Tools, 1 dozen Sprinklers, 4 
Plows, 19 dozen Plow Parts, 1 Corn Sheller, 
1 dozen Plow Parts, 4 Agricultural Imple- 
ments, 2 Corn Shellers, 3500 pounds nails, 4 
dozen Plow Parts, 43 dozen Hatchets, 6 Grind- 
stones, 40 Plows. 
By R. W. Forbes a Son.—40 dozen Pick Han- 


es. 
By New Home Sewing Machine Company.— 
150 Sewing Machines. 
By J. Norton & Son.—5243 pounds Cordage, 3 
wisp 
By Arkell & Douglass.—6 Stoves, 9 packages 
ardware, 7 cases Stuffers, 3000 Primers, 1 
case Wire, 1 Forge, 4 dozen Lemon Squeez- 
ers, 14 dozen Axes, 30 gross Clothes ,6 
Sewing Machines, 17 cases Agricultural Im- 
poo 1 dozen Handles, 4¢ dozen Snaths, 
cases Hoes, 4¢ dozen Scales, 3 cases Tools, 
3 dozen Bench Screws, 114 dozen Clocks, 6 
Tobacco Cutters, 1 as Machine, i2 
dozen Axes, 15 gross Clothes Pins, 264 pounds 


Sash Cord, gross Shade Rollers, 9 cases 
Agricultural plements, 3 packages Hard- 
ware, 15 kegs Nails, 5 dozen Axes, 12 dozen 
Handles, dozen Corn Mills, 1 dozen Bar- 
rows, 6 dozen Picks, 13 Pump Levers, 
dozen Grindstones, 1 dozen Grindstones, 
30 dozen Picks, 12 kegs Nails, 10 Scales, 33 
cases Slates, 1 case Lawn Mowers, 1 case 
Lamp Goods, 134 Fruit Jars, 11 dozen 
Hammers, 1 case Harness, 75 cases Axes, 55 
kegs Nails, 54 packages Carriage-W are. 
By H. W. Peabody & Co. — 5400 pounds 
Nails. 


By W. H. Crossman & Bro.—6 dozen Han- 
dies, 1 barrel Blacking, 26 cases Plow Parts, 
42 cases Slates, 4 gross Shade Rollers, 4 cases 
Sash Weights, 24 pounds Sash Cord, 15 kegs 
Nails, 9 Store Trucks. 

By Corner Bros. & Co.—12 dozen Saws, 6 
dozen Clocks, 9 dozen Ladders, 1 dozen Corn 
Shellers, 200 dozen Broom Handles, 16 Plows, 
120 dozen Brooms. 

PER BARK SERENE, FEBRUARY 5, 1889, FOR 

PORT NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Corner Bros, & Co.—20 cases Hardware, 
6 Wagons, 78 cases Hardware, 158 cases Agri- 
cultural Implements, 22 Wagons. 

By Marcial & Co.—40 dozen Picks, 4 boxes 

atchets, 2 dozen Spading Forks, 3 dozen 


Hoes. 

By Coombs, Crosby & Eddy. — 500 Broom 
Handles, 24 dozen Picks, 2 dozen Edge Tools, 
195 pounds Oil Stones, 60 dozen Axes,7 Lad- 
ders, 50 pairs Plow Handles, 5 dozen Carpen- 
ters’ Tools. 

a H. Crossman & Bro, — 10 packages 

ubs, 12 cases Spokes, 28 bundles Carriage- 
Ware, 5 cases Hardware, 4 dozen Axes, 2 
cases Hardware, 3 dozen Plow Shares, 70 
dozen Hatchets, 104 cases Plow Parts, 2 dozen 
Wringers. 

By Woodhouse & Stortz.—18 packages Agri- 
cultural Implements, 6 packages Axes. 

By H. A. Caesar & Co.—40 Axes, 112 Plows 
and Parts, 32 Plows and Parts. 

~~ W. Peabody d& Co.—3 cases Carriage 

ardware, 8 cases | Se ne Implements, 
8 cases Agricultural Implements, 748 pounds 
Nails, 2 cases Edge Tools, 228 dozen Handles, 
8 cases Stone, 3 cases Brooms, 7 packages 
Carriages. 

By Strong & Trowbriege.—1 case Brooms, 2 
cases Clothes Pins. 


Our Export Methods. 


A recent issue of the Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle contains the following remarks by M. 
Morier, a native of France, who has been 
for many years a resident of Burmah, and’ 
is referred to as an extensive traveler and 
a keen observer. His comments on the 
American way of doing business are sig- 
nificant, and his suggestions worthy of 
consideration : 


‘While Americans are prone to boast of 
their manufactures,” said he, ‘‘ and rank them 
as readily superior to those of any other nation, 
it is painfully apparent, alike to manufacturer, 
statesman and traveler, that the excellence of 
American goods has not received proper a 

reciation away fromhome. Theexport trade 
is distressingly small when compa with the 
size of this country. The very nations 
that lie nearest, and which, for geo- 
graphical reasons, if none other, should be the 
recipients of the surplus manufactures of the 
United States, draw the least upon this coun- 
try for their surplus. Cuba, Mexico and Cen- 
tral America go to England and Belgium for 
their commodities rather than to the United 
States, which is not half so far. Brazil, too, 
and the South American republics satisfy 
their wants from the storehouses of another 
hemisphere, As for Africa and India, Ameri- 
can trade in those localities is practically nil. 
American machinery and some articles of 
Hardware are exported to a limited extent, and 
are in demand in a few foreign markets, but 
textile fabrics and articles of domestic use 
made in the United States are rarely found in 
the markets of other nations. Even when sent 
there and exposed for sale they do not readily 
find purchasers. ste prints and calicoes 
find their way into Cuba and Hayti, and are 
worn by the poorer classes. But for the finer 
grade woolens, cottons and silks there is abso- 
lutely no demand.” 

American manufacturers are lacking in en- 
terprise. They must be willing to assume 
some risk if they want to effect an entrance 
into foreign markets. Let them study the 
tastes and needs of the ery of other nations, 
manufacture a special line of goods for them, 
then put them on the market and be content to 
wait for the people to find out their worth. 
We can’t expect a Zulu chief to buy a swallow- 
tail coat and patent leather pumps, no matter 
how fine may be their workmanship. We 
must cater to his taste. If he wants a scarlet 
ribbon and an assegai, there is no usein trying 


Sash Weights, 1 box Hardware, 5 pounds ! to tempt him with a fur-lined overcoat and a 


gold-headed cane. If American manufact- 
urers would but take the cue from England 
and France, and give the Cubans, the Brazil- 
ians and the Chileans something they really 
baer they would soon build up a flourishing 
trade. 


When I first went to India France had but 
little foothold there I determined to secure 
for her some amount of Burmese trade, aud 
accordingly, during my two years’ consulate, 
I made a close investigation of the le’s 
tastes and whims. I studied their favorite 
colors with great minuteness, carefully noted 
the quality and form of their garments, and 
made clippi of every piece of goods that 
came to cond. I then sent detailed instruc- 
tions to French manufacturers as to the exact 
nature of the goods they should produce. The 
silks were to be in pieces of 10 feet long and 1 
broad, and the patterns and texture radically 
different from anything French looms had 
ever turned out. ey took the hint and set 
to work. Ina short time the importation of 
French silk into Burmah had gained enormous 
proportions. 

is is but one instance from many. Eng- 
land, Germany and the Netherlands ve em- 
ployed the same methods in building up their 
trade. They delight the East Indians with the 
finest and gayest of silks, and find the Liber- 
ians and Senegambians equally eager for 
rough, coarse cotton. American manufact- 
urers are still in the rear because they fail to 
study the people to whom they cater. 

There are still other reasons for our lack of 
export trade. Americans have no _ 
means of transporting their goods to foreign 
countries. In the past century England has 
given $250,000,000 to the nee of her mer- 
chant marine, besides $100,000,000 to private 
enterprises. Her vessels carry her products to 
a quarter of the earth, while Americans are 
totally lacking in such facilities. If Philadel- 
phia should have lines of her own to Vene- 
zuela, Central America and other Southern 
countries, I believe there would be a very ma- 
terial increase of commerce. es 

Insufficient means of tion is gen- 
erally conceded to be a vital cause for the lack 
of American export trade, but every one who 
has studied the question s that Americans 
are too ready to pour old wine into new bottles, 
and that so long as they neglect to study the 
tastes of men of other nations they must con- 
tinue to be shut out from foreign markets. 

Tr 

The charcoal furnace of the Ashland 
Iron and Steel Company, at Ashland, Wis., 
is now in good running order, and is ful- 
filling the expectations of its builders in 
exceeding the production of any other 
charcoal furnace in the world, The size 
of the stack is 65 feet by 124 feet, and it 
is equipped with two Whitwell hot-blast 





stoves. Its output for the week ending 
February 2 was as follows: 
Tons. 
IIE Be onde dias tecducenccdacnoudenes 89 
WOMT GO. sic cevcwukas pike aides, Sina 86 
IES Mas seid cvs vawadextdasusendededs 96 
CNS Oia. caxcscuscuvensadacaneceeens 90 
SNES Bere cictacaccccecee. cuncsaxeoas 100 
PONE Bee as didesavapecesocevvdcades 95 
PUN Mas vcaen wes cc haes, dueheawenta 92 
Total for the week... .....ccccccscre- 642 


Thé average daily product was thus nearly 
92 tons. On the 5th inst. the production 
was still larger than on any day above re- 
corded, running up to 104 tons. The 
owners expect to be able to keep up this 
remarkable work. M. R. Hunt is now 
general manager. 





Charles A. Ashburner, mining engineer, 
of Pittsburgh, and also connected with the 
Fuel, Gas and Electric Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, of that city, has gone to 
Los Angeles, Cal., to examine gas and oil 
territory in that section owned by George 
Westinghouse, Jr., and also to examine 
certain copper mines in the West. 





Messrs. Lodge, Davis & Co., manufact- 
urers of iron and brass working machinery, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will open Marcn 1, at 
the corner of Lake and Canal, Chicago, 
Ill., a depot for the exhibition and sale of 
their improved engine lathes, shapers, 
drill presses, planers, milling machines, 
&c. They will have a full line of tools 
on hand and will sell them, free on board 
cars at Chicago, at factory prices. Mr. 
E. D. Goodwin, who has been connected 
with their home office for some time, will 
be in charge. 
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The Perfection Padlocks. 





The accompanying illustration repre- 
sents the interior mechanism of the Per- 
fection Padlocks, a line of cast bronzed 
goods put on the market by the Ames 
Sword Company, Chicopee, Mass. These 
locks are worked with a double-bitted | 
key, Fig. 2, turning indefinitely both | 
ways. They are made with eight levers, | 
and from their construction are alluded to | 
as not liable to get out of order or to be | 
picked. It will be seen that the small | 
tumbler holds the large one firmly in | 


Fig. 1.—The Perfection Padlock, Showing 
Mechanism. 





place. When the key is inserted the first 
movement withdraws the small tumbler 
and sets the large one free, and, as the 
key continues to turn, the other side 
throws back the large tumbler and releases 
the shackle, which is thrown back by the 
a When the key is withdrawn and 
the shackle closed the large tumbler is 
pressed up first by its spring, and then the 
small one closes up under and holds it 
firmly. There are eight tumblers, thus 





Fig. 2.—Key to Perfection Padlock. 


admitting of a great many combinations. 
These padlocks are made 2} inch plain, 
with spring drop staple and 10-inch chain, 
or with staple spring drop and 10-inch 
chain, as desired. Two keys are furnished 
to each lock. 


EE — 


Proctor’s Aretie Safety Bail. 





The accompanying engraving illustrates | 
avery simple yet effective device to be | 
attached to cooking vessels in place of the 


| dotted line in the cut shows the usual po- | 
- sition of a wire bail ‘‘in the steam.” If | 
| the cover of the vessel has a knob or tin 
strap, the cross strand of the chain en- | 


| nurseries. 


| Thurlow, Pa., has been successfully tested | 


New Wire Specialties. 





The Van Wagoner & Williams Company, 
82 Beekman street, New York, have re- 
cently added to their line the following 
wire specialties: Gem Wire Ceiling Hooks, 
Fig. 1.; Gem Wire Sash Lifts, Fig. 2; 
and Gem Wire Door Pulls, Figs. 3 and 4. 
The ceiling hooks (Fig. 1) have, it will be 


gages it and prevents it from slipping off, | 
so that the lid can be used as a strainer. 
The cover is tightly held, so that the solid | 





Fig. 1.—Gem Wire Ceiling Hook. 


| observed, braces on each side of the screw 
| to keep the hook in position when cothes 
are hung on either side of it. These 
hooks will sustain a weight of 200 pounds 
and are referred to as very useful for ward- 





Proctor’s Arctic Safety Bail. 





contents cannot displace it and fall out. 
When thus used the safety bail throws the 
hand so far from the vessel that the heat | 
from it cannot be felt. It is manufact- | 
ured by Edwin R. Proctor, Gibson House, 
Cincinnati. 

si calamities 


Fig. 2.—Gem Wire Sash Lift. 


robes and closets. The wire sash lift 
shown in Fig. 2 is described as stronger 
and cheaper than cast iron, while, at the 
same time, it is more easily applied. These 
ceiling hooks and sash-fasts are furnished 


Cronk’s Garden Mattock. 





This article is represented in the accom- 
panying illustration. It is made by the 
Cronk Hanger Company, Elmira, N. Y. 
It is referred to as light, weighing only 
14 pounds, and manufactured of the best 
hoe steel, with malleable eye ard XXX 
handles. It is recommended by them as 





Fig. 3.—Gem Wire Door Pull, to Drive. 


coppered, walnut bronzed, a 
|or brass, as desired, and are packed one- 
half gross in a box, 12 gross in a case. 
Cronk’s Garden Mattock. _Two patterns of screen-door pulls are 
represented in Figs, 3and 4, one of which 





superior to a garden hoe for digging bur- 
docks, weeding out and for use in 





A 


The 6-inch steel gun cast at the Stand- 
ard Steel Casting Company’s works, at 





usual wire bail, which is apt to get too 
hot to be touched with the bare hand. 
The safety ball is a flexible brass chain, 
made long enough to allow the lid of the 
vessel to be removed easily. The chain 
is passed through the ears of the vessel, 
and linked together to make it endless. | 
In use when cooking the chain lies on the 


Annapolis with 12 rounds, with the full | 


-and a 100-pound projectile. In this gun | 


at the Government proving grounds at | 





, * * | 
charge of 48} pounds of prismatic powder | 


Fig. 4.—Gem Wire Door Pull, to Screw and 


the steel was made by the open-hearth | els 


process, while the one that burst a few 


~ | 


weeks since at the first round was of Bes- | 


}semer steel. It will require further tests|is to drive in the wall; the other, Fig. 4, 


lid of the vessel and does not get hot, as a| to fully establish the superiority of either|has one end driven in and the other 


thick wire bail is very tikely todo, The! method of manufacture. 


‘fastened by a screw. 
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The Improved Acme Wrench.} # | the sawdust is pushed out of the gullet, keep in order than others, as with the 
odet 





| leaving it clear for the next stroke. The 
The Capitol Mfg. Company, Loomis and {sharp chisel edge of the cutting teeth is 
Taylor streets, Chicago, have recently | referred to as leaving the sidesof the wood 


made important changes in the construc- | as smooth as though planed, and, as little 


ordinary teeth it is necessary to file two 
teeth at a time, making it dificult to have 
them of exactly the same hight, while in 
this pattern of saw it is explained that, 


tion of the Acme wrench, which is repre- | set is required, the saving of material is} after jointing, the clearing tooth is first 


sented in the accompanying illustration. | referred to as important, while the ab- 
The steel entering into this tool is made | 
specially for the company, and is war- | 
ranted not to break, bend or spring} 
with ordinary use. The head is drop- | 
forged, and great strength is secured by | 
the double slide. The long nut is alluded | 
to as preventing ‘‘stripping” under the | 
most severe strain, and the length of | 
thread gives this wrench a greater ca- | 
pacity than the ordinary screw wrenches. | 
The nut is hexagonal in form instead of | 
circular. The changes which have been 
made in this wrench are the result of in- 
vestigations among mechanics with refer- 
ence to the weak points of wrenches, and 
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filed inch below the level of the cut- 
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New B. M. T. Saw. 


the adoption of practical suggestions made | sence of roughness and loose fibers lessens | ting teeth, holding the file almost parallel 
by these masters of the bench. The con- the friction, enabling the saw to work | with the blade of the saw and at a slight 


fidence of the company in the excellence successfully with much less power than 
of these tools, and their belief that they | the Y-tooth saw. With this construction 
will meet the most execting requirements, | it is claimed that the saw will cross-cut, 
are thus founded on a practical basis. | rip or cut in a miter box with equal fa- 


upward angle, thus clearing the point of 
the cutting teeth in front and falling 
below the bevel of the cutting teeth in 
back. After all the clearing teeth have 


These wrenches are made in all sizes, from ' cility one-third faster than any saw now | been filed the cutting teeth are filed to a 


URGE Gee 





The Improved Acme Wrench. 


5 to 21 inches, inclusive, both bright and 
nickeled. The company’s special railroad 
wrench is made in 12, 15, 18 and 21 inches, 
and is especially adapted for the heaviest 
and roughest work. The capacity of the 
works has recently been doubled, owing 
to the increased demand for these 
wrenches. 
———_—_—_ a 


New B. M. TFT. Saw. 





The new patent tooth B. M. T. Saw, 
devised by Warren Bundy, Minnesota | 
City, Minn., and manufactured by the | 
Montague-Woodrough Saw Company, 211 
and 213 Randolph street, Chicago, IIl., 
is represented in the accompanying illus- 
tration. As shown in the cut, the teeth 
are arranged in sets of three each and 
after each set is a recess or gullet for 
the reception of the sawdust liberated. | 
There are two distinct kinds of teeth in 
each set, two cutting teeth and one clear- | 
ing tooth. The cutting teeth are made 
with the cutting edge on the outer edge | 
of each tooth, and are arranged in step 
form, with a rise from the body of the 
saw of about 45°. The cutting edge is | 
on opposite sides in each pair of teeth, | 
so that the bevels face each other, thus 
making two parallel gashes in the wood. 





made specially for either of these purposes. 
Alluding to circular saws made with teeth 
of this pattern, the manufacturers refer to 
the smoothness of the cut, the saving of 
material lost in dressing, and the length 
of time that they will run without filing. 
They point out that the use of créss-cut 
and ripping tables is made unnecessary, 


point one at a time, so that all can be 
brought to an exact level. When this is 
done an oilstone laid flat on the side of the 
saw and run up and down a few times will 
reduce, it is said, any irregularity in the 
set and give smooth cutting. The set is 
given by placing the tooth ona piece of 
flat steel with a slight bevel on the edge 
and striking it with the pein of a hammer 
in such a way as to set only the front or 
cutting edge, where in the ordinary saw 
the whole tooth is turned. The company 
have a special saw-set made for this pur- 
pose, which is referred to as doing its 
work exactly. The circular issned by the 
company gives a full description of this 
saw, and illustrates the manner in which 
it is filed, and the price list. 


hee 


Weir Steel Bar Lever Harrow. 





This harrow, an illustration of which is 
given below, is manufactured by the Weir 
Plow Company, Monmouth, Iil. The sec- 
tions of this harrow cut each 5 feet and 
3 inches, and contain each 30 4-inch 
square steel teeth, 10 inches in length. 
The bars are oval shaped, punched to re- 
ceive the teeth, which ate driven to place 





Weir Steel Bar 


Lever Harrow 


The purpose of the clearing tooth, which | and that no time need be wasted, as at | while the bars are hot, which, contracting, 


is slightly below the points of the cut-| present, by substituting one saw for | 
In jig saw work it is stated that 
the material is cut so smooth that mould- 
ings, &c., are ready for use when they 


ting teeth and which is formed like a 
common mortising chisel, with its cutting 
edge at a right angle to the gash, is to| 





clear away the wood between the two| leave the saw. 


another. 


The adaptation of this 


gashes into the recess or gullet before it, | style of tooth to band saws is also referred 
thus leaving the next pair of cutting teeth | to. 


free from obstruction to their work. On | 


It is also pointed out that saws with 


drawing the saw back into the gash, | this pattern of teeth are easier to file and 





hold them rigid. This is referred to as 
a very strong, durable and desirable har- 


row, and, unlike other steel harrows, can, 
‘be laid flat on the ground without the 


lever bars on top being doubled and raised 
above the harrow, making them liable to 


| break and accumulate trash. This harrow 


is furnished with two, three or four sec- 
tions, as desired, 
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Borcherdt’s Fishing-Tackle Box. 

F. C. Wilson & Co., 239 and 241 Lake 
street, Chicago, are manufacturing a ‘tin 
fishing-tackle box which is_ illustrated 
herewith. As will be observed, it has a 
series of pockets, which are the invention 
of a practical Chicago tisherman named 
J. C. Borcherdt. These pockets are made 
of water-proof parchment paper, rein- 





Borcherdt’s Fishing-Tackle Bow. 


forced with tape, and are folded into two 
pieces of tin, one of which is permanently 
attached to the cover and the other mov- 
ably attached by a simple turnbuckle, 
rendering the contents of the pockets 
readily accessible. Two sizes are made, 
the smaller having one tray and the larger 
three trays, with 16 and 24 pockets re- 
spectively.« Space is also provided in each 
for two reels, trolling line, &c. 


rr 


Lowdon Bank Punch. 


This article is put on the market by the 
Lowdon Bank Punch Company, patentees 
and proprietors, Kansas City, Mo., for 
whom it is manufactured by the Hoggson 
& Pettis Mfg. Company, New Haven, 
Conn., who are also general Eastern agents. 
It is designed, as will readily be under- 





The Lowdon Bank Punch. 


stood, to punch out on the check figures 
representing the amount for which the 
check is drawn, in order to prevent fraud- 
ulent alterations. The machine consists 
of an outer frame or casing, in front of 
which is a row of 11 punches, which may 
be pressed down through corresponding 
openings in the steel plate below, which 
answers as the die. Inside the frame is a 
small carriage, to which is attached the 
hand lever.shown. To the same carriage 
is hinged a thin plate, which carries two 


|small rollers. This plate is pressed down | 


by the action of the spring, and may be 


punched is placed under it, where it is 
held between the two rollers and the third 
one, which is underneath and is called the 
feed-roller. This feed-roller is turned 
| slightly during the upward movement of 


ing space. The carriage carrying the 
lever, the guide and feed rolls can be 
moved along from side to side, so that the 





after the paper has been put in place, the 
hand lever is moved to the extreme left, 
and depressed, which punches out the $ 
mark. As it rises the paper is automat- 


ically moved along for the next space by | 
the rollers, and the lever is then moved to | 


any other desired figure, of course carry- 
ing the rolls and the paper along with it. 
It is again depressed, and the operation is 
repeated until all the figures are punched 
out, when it is returned to the left and 
the $ mark repeated, to prevent other fig- 
ures being added. The vertical plate in 
front has slots in its upper edge, into 
which the lever fits, and as the upper ends 
of these slots are enlarged to make the 
lever enter them easily they serve to cen- 
ter it accurately over the given punch, and 
thus bring the paper into the exact proper 
position. 





The men employed in the limestone 
quarries in the Mahoning Valley, Ohio, 
recently made a demand for an increase of 
wages, which was refused by the operators, 
with the result that every quarry in the 
region has been compelled to suspend op- 
erations. It would seem that the demand 
of the men at this time is unjust, as they 
are making good wages, and the condi- 
tion of the iron market does not warrant 
an advance. It is stated that the men | 
themselves have but little to do with the 
trouble, but that they are acting under | 
orders from headquarters of the Knights | 
of Labor. We learn that one operator in | 
the New Castle district has granted the | 
advance, but he claims that he was com- | 
pelled to do so on account of a contract | 
to supply the Rosena Furnace, at New | 
Castle, operated under lease by Oliver | 


| 





Brothers & Phillips, of Pittsburgh. A | 


meeting of the proprietors of the limestone 
quarries was held in Youngstown, Ohio, 
on the afternoon of the 4th inst., at which 


lifted by the finger when the paper to be | 


lever when depressed will carry down | 
with it the desired punch, In operation, | 


The Muhammad Coffee Biggins. 





F. C. Wilson & Co., 239 and 241 Lake 
|street, Chicago, are manufacturing a 
| coffee biggin of new design, for which a 
| patent was issued on the 4th of last De- 
‘cember. Perspective and sectional views 


the hand lever, and thus the paper is car- | 
ried forward sufficiently for the succeed- | 





Fig. 1.—The Muhammad Coffee Biggin. 


of the article are shown herewith. In the 
sectional view A is the coffee-pot proper, 
B the percolater cup, C the sleeve, bb 
lugs, D perforated cone strainer, E perfor- 





Fig. 2.—Muhammad Coffee Biggin, Sec- 
tional View. 


ated diaphragm, F hood fitting over D, G 
cover fitting rr and peroorees, J rod for 
raising hood F. e flow of water 
through the coffee is regulated by raising 
or lowering the hood F, and it is claimed 
that this is the only biggin in which the 
flow can be regulated so as to thoroughly 
reach the coffee. This coffee-pot holds 
3 quarts, but is, at the same time, so con- 
structed that two or three cups may be 
made in it with equal facility to the 
| larger quantity. 


=- a 


Milwaukee capitalists have organized a 
company to prospect for natural gas at Oak 





it was decided not to accede to the de- 
mands of the men, because the business 
will not warrant an advance at this time, 
and because the proprietors have decided 
not to be dictated to by the Knights of 
Labor. An earnest endeavor will be made 


Creek, near Racine, Wis. Gas is flowing 
quite heavily from a well 120 feet deep, 
and it is proposed to sink another in a bet- 
ter location not faraway. The entire farm 
has been leased on which the discovery 
was made, and considerable excitement 


. } * 
to resume work at the quarries at the old | has been caused among the residents of 


wages, 


| the immediate vicinity. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


Note.—The quotations 
prices, and manufacturers s 


at the figures named. 


A mmunition.— 
ps, Percussion, } 
Hicks & Goldmark" ~ 
z L. Waterproof, 1-10’s....... a0¢ } 
E. B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10’s. .. .65¢ | 28 5 @ 
E. B. Grnd. Edge, Cent. Fire, ' 25 & 


 1000— 


1-10's.70¢ | 714 ¢ 
Double Waterproof, 1-10’s. ..1.40 | 
ae Ww aterproof, ts cévasnnnd 50¢ 











Pp 4g % 
Dbl. Walerprocs. in 1,10’s, 

S. B. Genuine Imp. SOs ac cecrscaxces 45¢ 
Eley ea ites deen tnt 54¢ @ 55¢ 
Eley’ 8 D Waterproof, Central Fire. ..$1.60 

Cartridges. 

Rim Fire Cartridges 5Ok5&2 & 
Rim Fire Military........ -15&2 % 





Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle. 25&5&2 % 
Cent. Fire, Military and Sporti ine 
5&2 


Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 32¢al., 
additional tis on above a. 


Blank Cartridges. 22 cal.. ‘i 75, dis 2 4 
Blank Cartridges, 32 cal. . 3.50,dis 2 % 
primed Shells and Bullets....... 15&5&2 % 
& = Caps, Round Ball....... $1.75, dis 2% 
B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd. .82. 00; dis 2 % 
Primers— 
ferdep I ci inicanavcced 1.00, dis 2% 
B. L. Caps (for Sturtevant suetis) 1,00, 
Allother Primers. .......... $1.20, dis 2% 
Shells— 


First quality, 4, 8, 10 and 12 gauge 
Pins, quai, 14,18 and 90 eee 
ia qu y, an gauge 

st) BORL0&LE 


star Club. — and Climax brands, 
10 ‘and PR 3314&10&2% 

Clab oo ame Chinen brands, 14, 16 

30&10& 


20 g: 
Seibold’s' Comb, Shot Shelis.. .... 
Brass Shot Shells, 1st quality. waese 60&24 
Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Ce 





1X L, 10 and 12 guage..... . 40& 
“Special, ~ oa on Sou lonseae 
“Speci al, "10 bo 12 gaug weer St 
WIE Oa xc ac 0 0s vocsvestvccosecas $3.25 
Shells Loaded— 
A. M. Co. List No. 19, 1887........ 20&10% 
Wads— 
U.M.C. & W.R.A.—B.E., 11 a. .82.00 | 
U.M.C. & W.R. A.—B. E., 9& 2.30 
U.M.C. & W.R. A.B. E., 7&8... 2.60 | ® 
U.M.C. & W.R. A.—P. E., ll u : 340 (2 
U.M.C. & W.R. A.—P. E., 9&10. I ® 
U.M.C. & W.R. A.—P. E., 7&8... 4.90 
Eley’s B. E., ll up......... Sob dianee a $1.75 
Fe iy Bie MEAG icnccssocenascncse 2.80 
Anvils.— 


Ba le Anvils. nor -BD 10¢, din s0gs0Res 
iP Pr Mncncnnsacnsecessncsesrced Deg 
Armitage's Mouse Hole...... 
Armitage’s Mouse Hole, Ext 
Tate... i Miaccks senadeakane 


Deceassic aman a ie 
Pat. Solid: 2/2!) i1@i4 
Moore ley Cat, Mfg. CO.......-..., Sater 
Anvil Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co,............ $18.00, dis aoe 
Ch TE PHM 06 iencicces nuke 


Allen Combined Anvil and Vise. $3.01 “a 
dis 40&10% 






Apple Parers— 


EE iiss co pabendivgsieced # doz $4.75 
Antrim Combination........ .-® doz 6.50 


=z 
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Gumparevevile ate 0% 
Swift & Co. @, i Beecher, 
Cook’s, Dowsiese M i areata fF 
Cook r Co. 50&10@50& 1085 
Trea’ Circulas Tp. Wedimncvectetecscss@e 
Patent Solid Head...................0.. 30% 
C. E, Jenning & Co., No. 10, extension 


Pe eee eee eee eee esseeereseeeeseneee 


Jennings & Co., My OO iveccacee ch 
F: Jennings & Co, Auger r Bits ean 


ony 


. 5, en Nisa 
eatremnies Single Tw bi dedevvaal 45% 
Augers and Weseseascenal 25% 
imitation aay Bits nusketd 5% 
. brs VeNuicheisUnusesccemacasl 
Suing b oacscogehacoeccoes oe 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits............ 15&10% 
orstner Pat. Auger Bits............... 1 





ould not be 
stated that the momutacturers are selling at,the pric 
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ven below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail in the market at large. 
In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it is not 
‘es quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 


eld ——— for them. 


1889. 


They are not given as manufacturers 





Hollow Augers— 
eee Ue 
tae eee eee eeeceecees } 25&10 @ 25 
Bomece, Swift & Go........... | Rg 
Bonney’ 8 Adjustabl, ® doz 48, dis Pere 
OEE Wdeaxadastkdvnseniedanteonnes 20816 


Ives’ Expansive, each $4.50....dis 50& Ba 
Universal Expansive, each $4.50. .dis 20% 


WT Tauakseucechseuhexactawes 25@25&10% 
Expansive Bits— 

Clarks’ small, $18; large, $26. ..35@35&5% 

Ives’ No. 4, @ doz $60...........05. dis 40% 

Mtn ceivivvantidutdeicucinad sdetadel 40% 

Steer’s, No. 1, , $26; No. 2, $22.......dis 35% 

Stearns’ No. 2, $48..........0.0cceee dis 20% 
Gimlet Bits— 

Ee uv DSS $2.75@3.25 

Diamond Rieiakaons # doz $1.10; dis 25&10% 

ME watitesauseuesaecddannunn dé 25@25&5 


% 
Double Cut, Shepardson’s...... 45@45&5% 







Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co ...30&10% 
Double Cut, Hartwell’s, # gro.. $5.25 
Double Cut, Ives ésintuaendeaan * 40&10% 
Double Cu Cut, t, Ives’. Mudiccrkneasces 60@60&5% 
Bit Stock? “Drills— n= ane wat Oe 
-50&10&5% 
Pncasatdgek .50&10&5% 
Cleveland ........... 50& 10&5% 





| ano for metal .50& 

Syracuse, for wood (wood list). 30@30&5% 
illiams’ or Holt’s, for metal.50&10&10% 

Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood..... 40&10% 


— Ship Augers and Bits— ue 
L’Hommediew’s.....~...16&10@15&10&5% 
IEEE sein cevcctansive 15&10@15&10&10% 
cia cick cic ncdagaia — 
Snell’s Ship Auger Patt’n Car 
15&10@15&10@5% 
Awl Hafts— 


Sew mg, Brass Fer.# gr, $3.50..... 45&104 


Pat. Sewing, Hy ai 5 # doz, dis40&10% 
Pat. Sewing, Long............ .® doz $1.20 
Pat..Peg, tn Top #10,00.. 458104 
Pat. Pat, Peg, | Leather, op. # gr $12.0 00. 458108 


Awls, Brad Sets, &c—) 


Awls, Sowtes, Common . # gr $1.70, 35 
Awls, Shou tap 2 ve - 45, Lo@sok ion 
Awls, Pat. P pr et 10s 


Awls, Shouldered Brad G4 70 ® gr, dis 35% 
Awls, Handled Brad... .$7.50 ® gr, dis 45% 
Awls, Handled Scratch ® gr, $7. 858104 

}wls, Socket Scratch, # doz, $1.50.25@30¢ 


Awl and Tool Sets— 


- 08d yin and Tools, 
0. 0Z | Se Rome dis 55&1( 
Pray, 9 Ads Tool Hdls., Nos. di oss weatis ” 








Brad Se 

No. 42, et 50; No. 43, $12.50. .70&10&5% 
Stanley’s Excelsior : 

No. 1, $7.50; No. 2, $4.00; No 

$5.50 


bamveasqeesenusendsOantisaee dis Soa1er 
Axes— 
Makers’ and Special Brands— 
First quality .......... ead .00@ $6.50 
Ouere awe . qusneauacted ? 722 ESSE 8 | W 


Axle Grease— 


Fraser’s.....Keg ® t 4¢, Pail # m 5¢ net 

Fraser’s, in boxes............... 

Dtxon’ $ rerieatine, in bxs.. 1 
20; 2 ® $2.00 


1 
Dixon’s Everlastin; .10-® pails, ea. 85¢ 











CT CA gaia coepicscsnninnnd 20&10% 
Lever, Sar; ent’ Tice cninani ence 60& 10% 
Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Pas ..net 








Lever, Taylor’s eee - 25&10% 
Lever, RE. M. Co.’s. ; soe 1omea 
Pull, ae 5O&10&2% 
Pull, icc cent coves sucdcuneake 25&10¢ 
Cow— 
Common Wrought... ............+.- 60&10% 
\ ... 20&10% 
Western, Sargent’s list....... ...- T0108 
Kentucky, “Star”... ; «-. -20&10% 
Kentucky, Sargent’ eae 70&10% 
Dodge, Genuine Kentucky... .70@70&10% 
FORMS DORM ic cnccccccecees 50K 10@50&10&5% 
SA cdcacautcescishtececuctadean 40@40&5% 
WD NG ¢ ce cennrccuegnsenis # S¢@3g¢e 
Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. .40% 
Bellows— 
Blacksmiths’ ........ ‘ mer 
Molders’ . . alan eae mmamed 40@40&108 
Hand Bellows............. . -4£0&10@50¢ 
Belting, Rubber— 
Common Standard ..............++5 70&10% 
NDI Sacecccdvecccurancaauatl O&7TO0R5E 
SE tnavcddde didcendsanawaed 60&5@60&10E 
Y. B. & P. Co., Carbon........60&10&54% 
. Y. B. & P. Co., Diamond........ 50&10¢ 
Bench Stops— 
I isitacencenteceats # doz $9, dis 50¢ 


Hotchkiss’s. . 
Weston’s, No. 1, #10; 
McGill's . . 


oo 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, &c., 
see Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders— 
Extension, Barber’s, ® doz ob. 00, dis 
40@ 40&10% 
Extension, Ives, # doz $20.00, dis ee eOnivs 
 senidccdcns # doz $24. 00, dis 40% 
Angular.......... #® doz $24.00, dis 0&5 
Blind Adjusters— 
Domestic. .........<- # doz $3.00, dis 3344% 
Excelsior......# doz $10.00, dis 50&10& 
Washburn’s Self-Locking..... ZO@Z2K10% 
Blind kasteners— 


.® doz 85, dis 10@10&10¢ 
No. 2, $9.25&10&5¢ 
... # doz $3, dis 10% 


Mackrell’s, ® doz, $1.00. ..dis 20@20&10¢ 
Van Sand’s Screw Pat., $15 # gr. .60&10¢ 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $15.00 os ok .55&10% 
Washburn’s Old Pattern... @ gr net 
I ine dccguccuccocccuccs aoe list, net 
Austin & Eddy No. 2008....39.00 ® gr net 
Security Gravity..........- 79.00 ® gr net 
Blind Staples— 
Barbed, = and larger. ‘32 7 7 ¢ net 
, OS eee RD ais 9¢ net 
Blocks— 
Cleveland Block Co., Mal. Iron........ 508 


Novelty Tackle Blocks, Mal. Iron... ...50¢ 
Bolts— 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Square, &c. Toarorios 
Cast Iron Shutter Bolts........ 
Cast Iron Chain ( nt’s tisth Me oaioe 
Ives’ Patent DOGw BOE. .... sce note 
- Renicedduett ones 70& 10% 


Square 
Wrong Sa all iron, Stanley's ..60&10% 
Wr’t Shutter, Brass Knob, ae 
Wr’t Shutter, Sargent’s li ‘ee 60&10% 
Wr't Sunk Flush, Sargent’s list... .55&104 
Wr’t Sunk Flush’ Stanley's st... : BORTOS 
Wr’t B.K.Flush, Com’n - 55&10% 


Carriage, eee dec .— 





Lower grades, special brands Com. list June 10, ’84........... A5&10&2% 
# gr $5.50@87.00 | Genuine Eagle, list “Oct, "B4........75&10% 
Axles— Phila. pattern, list Oct. 7, 84, ‘Talo @ 
|”) er 4¢@414¢, No. 25 5: CET ds QUIN 8.4 cnrcdincimenanedamedeell 70% 
Nos. 7 to 18. Machine, according to size. . . .75&10@80% 
Nos. 19 to 22 0&10@70z | Bolt Ends, according to size. .75&10@80% 
National Tubular Self- ‘Siling® Btandeea Tire— 
Farm (1 to 5) and Special Farm (Al 
to A5): Common, list Feb. 28, ’83.............. 70% 
Less than 10 sets ................, 331% | P.C.BEN.Co. ‘ 
oe eae 3344&5¢ | Empire, list Feb 28, ’83........ ... .. 70% 
Phiia., list Oct. ’84.......... s.cs0ses ae 
B Keystone, Philadel., list Oct. ’84. 
ag Holders. ana Phila., list Oct. ’84....75&10« 
m.S. 
S le’s Pat...........¥ doz $18, fj porwray, Phil., list Oct. 16, ’84....75&10¢ 
— Ome, Caan Eagle, seh. dist Oct, 16, Bh. ooo an 804 
= e s' ¥ 
Men pL ats et Fob Oi Be 
NN NE 6 dia énvncded | basucand el., list : 
Common 24. at news dos $1.50, dis bon R.&.E. Mfg. Ciiancccocugeexseusdiacses 70% 
ion’s Spring Balances........... 50% 
Chatilion’s Clreular Sprt Spring Balances 60% Stove and Plow— 
RN abacsccdua sd uveceicnncenededeoel 
Bells— DN ss adsxnvachogelacdateuswaned’ 08 % 
Am. 8. Co. Stove, Annealed.......... 62! 
Hand— R. re $ Ww. z Ml astutcehstiecuadeded winee 
M+ sedate anecsavaced 
i innsvidgoccessccscuadasce 70&104% 
Extra Hea eerabienetretianes wt ae E. Mfg. Co., Stove..... as 
GRR s ccccccccecsecsccece Ge cecccedasésneseces Db > ¢ 
SE, GU cncncsdessscceccsscpal 3314481 “awn 
Globe (Cone’s Patent)’......... 25&10@35% | Boring Machines— 
Doo Without 
me Augers. Upright. Angular. Dis. % 
ee, BOE. ccccedeniweidscunve 38 10% D We cccneasuals 
csi cacucudnwenccdusall 45&10¢ | Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 5.50 6.75.. doakionlo 
i MR ici cdovscesdcces 40&1 Jennings .......... 5.50 6.75...45@45&10 
ET Miccccwaséeucevenetune 25&1 pee achines.. 2: fe Meacidense net 
Crank, Brooks’ ..................! A Ne1ORES Philli Patent 
eee Neu eee ee with Augurs... 7.00 7.50....... net 





Bow Pins— 
Humason, Beckley & Co.’s ... .60&10¢ 
Sargent & Co’s. a7 and sia, dis 60&10% 
Peck, Stow & W. Co 50&10@50&10&5% 
Braces.— 
Barber’s 
MORIN cc scsstastses-nacevnees 50% 
BO Eine cccnscccccceccacucesass 
Wee, 60 60 GB a. 5 cece. cccnccences 50&10% 
Barker’s. 
Nos. 8, 10 and 12.......... -75&1 


O@80% 
lated, Nos. 8, 10 and 12. "65&10@70% 
Osgood’s Ratchet. -.-- £081 






Spofford’s eterna acennel 50&5@ 10% 

Ives’ New Haven Novelty...... TO@7T0&5% 
New Haven Ratchet...... 60&5@60&104 
Barber nent. 60, 


Barbers........ 
eae 





o——— Ball, American... . ..81.10@$1.15 

olomew’s, 

Nos. 25, 27 and 30......... nonscomers 
Nos. 117, bee O@7T0&5% 

Amidon’s 
Barker’s Imp’d Plain.. ..... 75&10 @80% 
Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.. Ber ey 
ao sash 1 Se enngeninl “see” 

c Rivaccducweceine ate nees 

Globe Jawed buascdwassecebuae siigadites 
Corner Brace..............«- 40@40&108 
Universal, 8 in., $2.10; 10 in....... $2.25 
Buffalo Ball pwasueveceatsduans $1.10@$1.15 

AIT anscnace¥ <ae vandchaeauseese 10¢ 


Brackets— 
Shelf, plain, Sargent’s list, 55&1 


Ss Cc Sargent s list 60&10@60 
. ’ ’ , . 


Reading, plain.......... 50&10@60&10&54 

Readine, osette ...... 60&10@60&10&10% 
Bright Wire Goods. 262106520 
Broilers— 

Henis’ Self-? Inch...... 9 10 9xll 


Basting. § Per doz...$4.50 5.50 6.50 
Buckets—See Well Buckets and Pails. 
Ball Rings— 







Hotchkiss’ low list 


Humason, Beckley & Co.’s,..........++ 10% 
Peck, Stow & W. 30's. Odd ORO 0s 
Elirich Hdw. Co., e Me ; as 


Butcher’s Cleavers— 


Rew fia tiles. aes ‘cee om 
New Haven Edge Too Bends ists 
GLAM dv ca. cccccncceues SSR SO SSGRINS 
Poster Bros. ...........cccccecstccccened 
Butts— 
Brass— 
phew t mn be “st nestenneees 70@70&104 
‘ast ING x c.nsccecsccugnae 
Cast Brass, Corbin’s, Fast....... 33548 
Cast Brass, Loose Joint......... 33448108 
Cast Iron— 
, Narrow...... 50&10&56@60&54 
Fant Joint, Broad...... SamLORS@RONIOS 
Loose Joint........ snevauenlakanedd 
Loose Joint, Japanned........... 
Loose Joint, Ja) “ah Acorns. . 
Parliament Butts. ................ 70&10 
Mayer’s Hinges..........-..-++--- 
ss Pan Mea ern 
Loose Pin, Acorns, eo 
Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned, 
, 2», eee paicasaene 
Wrought Steel— 
Fast Joint, Narrow............... 
Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow........... 
a tee.) sone 
Table Butts, Back Flaps, &c..... { @i76s 


Joint, Broad . 
Blind, ceatatwen 
Inside puna, Eight. 


Loose Pi 
Bronzed wr ght Butts. .40&10@40&10&5% 


Camee rs— 
See Compasses. 


Calks, Toe— 
GOWER ..002. cccccccccccccccece Ds 
ROOTES iv ccc cccccecvcccecccced Db bess 
Can Openers— 


Messenger’s Comet...# én gm. dis 25% 
MMOTICEB, 0.00.20000 cccccsccey 





=... .doz 

No.4 Fi French... ..# d ies ‘tis’ 55@60% 
Be. 0. 8, irom Handic : F605, a8 ieee 
Sardine Scissors... /:...8 doz or 


Works Bert. # cer pela . 
0. 

er? ‘i ats STeaeR 
aatded "e acs eb. dis 45% 


Champicr.. _® doz $2.00, dis 50% 


¥ 


e 


Snag an. 


ai 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































264 THE IRON AGE. 
a a oe 
—_—_—_— _ 
Cards— Norw ay 5 wring Bar Clips, 5-16. .60&5&5% 
Horse & Curry......... 10&10@10&10&10¢ | Wrou ron Felloe Clips. 
Cotton. : . New list, Aug., 1883, Steel — Clips. .. ale al 
w 10@10&10¢ | Baker Axle Clips... Smallsizes, 
ool... ..New list, Aug., 1883, I Si ctitariiinxsdisciene 60x | Large sizes 


10@10&10% 
Cocks, Brass. 
SN EIR ss cckcicenexnve ves 


Coffee Mills— 


Carpet Stretchers— 


Cast Steel, Polished........... 
Cast Iron, Steel Points 
Socket 


© doz $2.25 40, &10&2% 


....¥@ doz 80¢ 
..# doz $1.75 





Ss siccnvinanens>vkonkacceshe 25@25&10¢ | Box and Side, List revised Jan. 1, ‘one 
Carpet Sweepers— American, E Enterprise Mfg.Co.2 208106304 
Bissell No. 5 % doz $17.00 | The “Swift,” Lane Bros....... .... 10% 


Bissell No. 7 New Drop Pan.® doz $19.00 | Compasses, Dividers, &c— 







Bissell, Grand................ # doz $36.00 
Grand MED. ov skuccanmeane ¥ doz $24.00 | Com ses, Calipers, Dividers. nore 
Crown Jewel, No. 1, $18.00; No. 2, Bemis & Call Co.’s Dividers.. -BCOR5S 
$19.00; No. 3, $20,00 Bemis & Call Co.,’s Compasses ‘& Cali. 
ID eis dsinss cunkankaska acuaneal ED 0 MN cwicscencksoaawhaen kakcnas cuemal 50k5% 
iwexivns catecssktcunuaee # doz $17.00 Bemis & Call Co.’s Wing & Inside or 
Improved Parlor Queen, me ees” = 
doz apr. 00 | Bemis & Call Co.’s Double.............. 60% 
Improved Parlor Queen, Sapanned Bemis & Call Co.’s (Call’s Pat. Inside).30% 
OE iH 
I i oe # doz .00 | J. Stevens & Co.’s Calipers and Dividers 
SE aks sp binancceneeel # doz $18.00 1 
Parlor Quoen....... .....0<00 ® doz $24.00 | Starrett’s Spring Calipers and Dividers 
Housewife’s Delight.. ...® doz $15.00 25&10&10¢ 
SR iiaxs bones canis ..# doz $16.00 


. Starrett’s Lock Calipers and Dividers 
-® doz $18.00 25&10% 
Starrett’s Combination Dividers ..25&10% 


.-® doz $30.00 














Weed, Improved. . ...® doz $18.00 
Hu UD oa ha iaeacieo “¥ doz $1 $16.00 Coopers’ Tools— 
Cog- i Asenscpbiaeenen ® doz $16.00 
Conqueror.) 07..." ¥ doz “00 Bradley i: cnsiunsakeess weeewea Renken 
ceniehdspe~ebaveceeuanuhee # doz 00 POR Ra tat oes S heh se eaees 
M L. & I. J. White...... 
Goshen... a #100 Albertson Mig. Co. 
I ks cca acckee owen 8.00 ae ky Tool ‘60° 
Ladies’ Friend, No. i, # jen $15,005" — 
American.227 2.7.12... doz $15.00 |_COPkscrewe— 
Grand Republic.............. # doz $35.00 amanen & Beckley Mfg. Oo. esaken 
EE EE, sciheninenannee 
a Howe Bros & Hulbert..............+0+ : 
mm tion. 
© — Corte. Knives and Cutters— 
aatere— NS ERNE DOLE ET 10% 
Pe. hienbenSasassncne ) New list: se os PRI Os vin. sie pncdcucvocecesvceiesed 25% 
ali Socket. ..-S others... 0@ 00855 Cradles— 
bap eseensecgennseseennill 10% 
Yale Casters, list May, 1884. 30&1 40% Sc chscstatcirinipeutah’iooceaeiiiekaniaae 5Ok2E 
Martin's Patent (Paes)... abet —— 
Payson’s Anti-friction.. 1 0 
jant” Truck Casters, 10@10&5 | Iron, Steel Points 
Stationary Truck Casters.......... 1 . 
Dasele Lent Curry Combs— 
ox uapiegil Nn cccncuteinh 50&10@50&10&108 
Humason, Beckley & Co.’s............. 70% | Rubber.. .per doz $10.00, dis ion 
SE airaxwina ban ws 2 sane 0636105 PT inivnnnsen-nessverens SGaneeieeane 
Peck, Stow & W. Co. b08i0% | Curtain Pins— 
Chain— Serre net 
Trace, 64 10-2 exact, i rrr net 
© pair, § BN st niseeke 50&10@50&10&5% | Cutlery— 
10-3, exact, 
? ar Th seonsensseed 50&10@50&10&5% | Beaver Falls & Booth’s. .............. 33 
"e a et: exact, ad WO RMROIOIID. 06.0 senna <onsases $7.75 to 
ees snccne nicl 10@50&10&54 
NoTE.—Traces, “ lar ’’ sizes, ¢ 
¥ pair less than exac a Dampers, &e— 


Dampers, Buffalo 


ag, Ce, Se Stretcher, a other fancy 


ns, List Nov. 1 Buffalo Damper Clips.............2..): 0% 
50&10@50&10&5% | Crown Damper.................eeceeee: 40% 
American Coll, in cask lots, BEROOMIBOR, ...200000000000000000 veces 40&10% 
7-16 
$8.75 6.25 5.00 4.50 4.40 io 385 3a) |__Dividers— 
See Compasses. 


Less than cask lots, add Dd. 
German Coil, list of June ee - 


German Halter Chain, list Soe: — 
of Jun 


Dog Collars— 
Embossed, Gilt, Pope & Steven’s list 








eee sseeeersrscessesens 30&104 
Covert Halter, Hitching and =e Leather, Pope & Steven's list.......... 40% 
Govert Teaees............ - Brass, Pope & Steven’s list............. 40% 
Oneida Halter Chain... ..:.)')" “604 a 
Galvanized Pump Chain. Dyete weer Ryvtnge 
Jack Chain, —. pede eeLeaieseen vae7 Torrey’ s Rod, regular size....® doz $1.30 
Jack Chain, Brass... 2! 1°" joaToaon GAY'S. «0... ssseeees ® gr., $20.00, dis 204 
Chalk— BD TROD, oncc00scsenue ® gr., $20.00. dis 204 
White Saar Se SS See ee akc 
dip enediateewe dees ale BOG | BSD... eee n cece ess erseess 
BM iene cenkstanictankctiaocce eee bir 70g Gem (Coil), list April ie. BR capeesoan 10% 
CER cbte snk taat bcenlcns io cnn eee Star (Coil), list April 19, 1886,.......... 
White Crayons...# gr 12¢@12i¢¢, We hr BOR 1 PR II, 00050. s00nsanesccnel 
halk Cham on a. O&10K 
Cha Lines— ..5 in., “geo, 8 in., #5; 
35: 
See Lines. Cowell's. ...No. 1, # doz, $18.00; No. v0" 
es . ‘ Rubber, complete....# ox . bon =. 
e m™ and Firme 
P. 8. & W. eter, seat ia ko oe 50% 
New Haven : | Shaw Door Check and Spring.25@30@35¢ 
Mix ae See T5&5@75&10% Drawing Knives— 
Ohio Tool Co... 
ad sree ae ofsoenenegeannaeebeienned 
Te Ld, Wiiite 2177. otis 
I iii Sishscercascksuusciee T5@75&5¢ 
— ed and Miscellaneous. 
Tongod Fisseere, Sunchas.. OC ieee os 
y rs’. 
msn Firmers, Spear & Jackson’s 
rs, Buck Bros * Som 
CofChiee eee eet: 
Chucks— Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Beach Pat.............. 00, & IN 5 css an cabnnss cone each $1.75 
Morse’s Adjustable. ‘oom, ee diszt aon Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding. ..each oat. 
8 
Danbury ee, gach, $6.00, dis $308 S0abE Breast, P.S. & W......... os seeeee re 


Breast, Wilson’s 
Breast, Millers Falls.. 


sees ceecees «© seeees Dm | SPEARS, WSOMS..... ...++05, D&5S 
veach $3.00, ‘dis 25% 








nieseken Breast, Bartholomew’s. .each $2.50, dis 
25&10@40% 
Providence Tool oo s Wrought Iron. .25¢ | Ratchet, Merrill’s.......... .... 20@20&5% 
DRSREDND, GIGWS........0000500000s0008 20% | Ratchet, Ingersoll’s........ .....00..00s 25% 
Adjustable, Lam eset eoveen ..20% | Ratchet. Parker’s.. <a RSS 
Adjustable, Snow’s.................. 40854 Ratchet, W hitney’ Dee 20&10% 
a : —- caeare st eeeeeeere senses eoales Ratchet, Weston’s................. 20@25% 

le, REINS. . 4000000000005 Ratchet, Moore’ 8 Triple Action. . .25¢ 
— 8 Adjustable Cabinet and Cor Whitney . tone Drill, —, aitoo:" |S 
SERWAESe Ens pees be ¥00s 054058E us ie. .......... ae 10% 
cabinet: oor ers Sargon’ weed Pialog wi = °s Drill Stocks................0- 104 
Eberhard Mfg. Co. een ae 2a 
MON cscs cess 7 40&10@40&10&5¢ —_ — 

Saw Clamps, see Vises Morse..... 5O&k10&5¢ 
li Standard 50k 10&5¢ 
Clips— Syracase... accaeeh -. 
Norway, Axle,  & 5.16. 55&5&s5s | Cleveland a e104 
d grade Stan Axis. if & 516. 65a5« Williams ...... soe... -BOR1LO& 106 


oar Axle Clips. ..662¢£5@66%¢&5&5% Drill Bits.—See Augers and Bits. 


Drill Chucks.—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans— 





Ee Beaters. 


National 


# doz $1.50 
® doz $4.50, dis 334% 
Family (T. & S. Mfg. So. , ® gro $17. ve. he 


Duplex (Standard Co.)........ ® gro iB. 00 


me al (Standard Co.).........+ # gro $12.00 
Large Duplex (Standard Co.), # "dos $4.50 
Triumph (T. & 8S. Mfg. Co.), # gro $10.50 





@$11.50 
AmMvamed, WO. 1...00.00000s00s00 # gro $10.50 
Advance, No. 2.........sseeees # gro $10.00 
DT £45 cen en eenctwnneseeak # gro $15.00 
Ayres’ Spiral............ ...# gro $5.00 
Double (H. & R. Mfg. Co .® gro $16.20 
Easy (H. & R. Mfg. Co.). # gro $14.00 
Triple (H. & R. Mfg. Co ..® gro $16.20 
Spiral (H. & R. Mtg. Co.)......¥ gro $4.50 
Paine, Diehl & Co.’s.......... # gro $24.00 


Egg Poachers— 


Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, # doz, No. 
1, 86.00; No, 2, $0.00....0..cecee0s dis 25% 
Electric Bell Sets.— 
I i dank concn pecxsorccssevund 20% 
BROW & DOCS. oc cccsccccccvcsveccese 204 


Emery— *, 4to No.54to Flour,CF 


6 gr. 150 gr. F FF, 

Kegs, # B..... “ ¢ ¢ ane 
4g kegs, ® ...444¢ 5i4¢ 2 

kegs, ® B.. .44o¢ 5eoe 
10-® cans, 10 

in case....... ¢ be 5 ¢ 
10-Deans, less 

than 10..... 10 ¢ 10 ¢ Thee 


Enameled and Tinned Ware— 
See Hollow-Ware. 


Escutcheon Pins— 


Iron, list Nov, 11, 1885. Senseqmeeer 
Brass 60@60&5% 


Escutcheons. 
a ‘fires .. Same dis as Door Looks. 
CEUs tcsndeun. sopewcead 60@ 
ES Aiicticonagdtskedcanad. cabviseacs 35% 
Panes 
Nt cdeuckkecsdss-teenencessesvasebe 40% 
Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Ball............. 25% 
— PN Onn enncccccévececnea 
rary “a r’s Pat. Petroleum costes css MORBRQS 
BL. Lock, Open and Shut Ke 
ar, coe Pi fnew I list. wea ‘ rt 
u er 
Motallie' Key, Metal Plug, redi 
“ohio 0% 
en BOE oc ctancisancsviene T0&5@70& 108 


Burnside’s Red Cedar................ 50% 
Burnside’s Red Cedar, bb! lots... .50&10¢ 
John Sommers’ 





Peerless Best Block Tin Key... ..... 40% 
IXL, list a: Cork Lined........ 50% 
DN okt caincbisedscuntncada 40% 
Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.......... 50% 
Goodenough Cedar................00. 50% 
OND TROURN TOT ovoccicce, cccececsce 50% 
Reliable Cork Lined.................. 60% 
Western Pattern Cork Lined........ 50% 
Self-Measurin, 
paterpriee, doz we 00 dis 20&10¢ 
Lane’s, ® doz $36.00.. dis 25&10¢ 
Victor, # doz $36.00. . dis 256&10% 
Felloe Plates......... ++. ¥ D 6@6ig¢ 
Fifth Wheels,.— 
Derby and Cincinnati...., cece esses AOM5S 
Files— 
Domestic— 
Nicholson Files, Rasps, &c. mana 
5 
Nicholson (X. F.) Files...............00. ; 
Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds) 
75% (extra best brands on certain sizes) 
Other makers, best brands 





lee poms F b6h Cob ennanues =e eins 

Nicholson’s Horse Rasps. . “0818008 

et aaa 
Imported— 

4 Sale Hire Rak 1 

~ —welglEbaee erst, 3 

ass ssc0tnnade Turton’s list, 20@25¢ 


Greaves’ Horse Rasps.. American list, 60¢ 


Fluting Machines— 


Knox, 4'¢-inch Rolls 
Knox, 6-inch Rolls........ \ 
Eagle, 33¢-inch Roll.......... 
Eagle, 5}¢-inch a AS BO; 
Crown, 4 
RE 
Crown Jewel, COR ciavionad $3.50 each, 35% 
American, 5 in., $3.00; 6 in., $3.40; 7 in. oe 
34.50 eac h dis 





atk ers alae $1.50 each net 
Geneva Hand Fluter, “ee Metal, 
doz $1 dis 25% 
Crown Hand Fluter, Now 1, $15.00; 2, 
a. Li = eeeer 


is 
“Hand Fluter, No. 85 ® doz 


~ $11. 
She 
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Forks— 


Hay, Manure, &c., Asso, List.... ..... 65% 
Hay, Manure, &c., Phila. List. -B0@60k55 
Plated, see Spoons. 


Freezers, Ice Cream— 


Buffalo Champion.............. 6OK1LOR5S 
She A cn ccccceckacessecéu 65% 
FED SI ces nn kcactanvescserss .60% 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
Spetesoeiee BE) OO ee:s capes geseg 20&10@30% 
ere doz $3.75@84.00 
P. D. Ls See e ene a 
Shepard’s Queen City ..... «0. ...e.005. 
Fry Pans— 
| Hi “ Dikasetvesenssenrid gon eerease 
| ¥ doa. 183.75 s.70 a = = 
tt Iss cone 3 7°50 $8.75 $10.00 gu 
i Tsns upcccknces coevanscobaced 65&1 


4 
ioe “93.00 e875 t1.25 H.75 = 


P dos., “$6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 


Fuse— # 1000 ft. 
Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.$2.70 
Comanes Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2.85 

le Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 4.75 
tod le Taped Fuse, for very — gr. 6.00 
Triple ceped Fuse, ‘tor oe tesa . 7.25 
Small Gutta Percha ‘or water. 7.50 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.00 


Ghensse~ 





Marking, Mortise, &c..... ........ 60&10% 
Starrett’s Surface, Center and ee. abs 
68 Ree 10&10% 
Wire, Wheeler, Madden & Co......... 1 

WEG, MORES Bees .0ssceccgss ate 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.. . LO@20% 

Gimlets— 

Nail and Spike saa emnne en emeee 50&10&5% 
“Bareka © Gimlets, ..00 .2c00: sees 40&10% 
“ Diamond ” Gimlets.......... ee gr ne 
Double Cut, She sOn’S...... % 
Double Sue _ apes gees or verl peer st 

uble Cut, Douglass’ ............. 
sneneenee ern gr $12, dis 25@25&5% 
r.. aa 
Page’s Li ua Lieiadbekenweasel 25@25&k5% 
Upton B LAGU ... 00. cccrcccccccccccccees 35% 
Le Page & 4 Improved Process 


25@25&5% 
Glue Pots— 


seen ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeees 


TEGMIOIO. 0.0 cccrcccceess conscceecend 40&5% 

Family, Howe’s “ Eureka”........... 40% 

Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy ” .........-. 50% 
Grindstones— 

Small, at factory........ ® ton $7.50@9.00 
Grindstone Fixtures— 

Sargent’s Patent.............++ sees 70&10% 

Reading Hardware Co............ 30&10% 

Hacx Saws. — 

See Saws. 

Halters— 

Covert’s, Rope, Mc DAD. o.cccseed 

Covert’s, 





-in. Lem mead 
Covert’s Aas Ro 40& 
Covert’s Hemp Sas r~{ Cattle Tie, 


Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 
60&10&2 


Hammers— 
Handled Hammers— 





Maydole’s, list Dec. 1,’85.. ....25@25&108 
Co...-) List Jan. 15, 87 
50@50&10% 

veseee-40&10@ 


ND in 33 0.n0sn4n5n0046ceubsancaneih ies 5% 
M etic Tack, Nos. 1, 2,3, $1.25, 1.60'& 
_ Seapedehene eh Sa pptaling epi dis 30&10% 
Nelson Tool WorksS...........+000+5 40&10% 
Warner & NobleS...........s.se0e08- 
Peck, Stow B WEOE oo cvcvesesccsssess 
Sargent’s....... ae cvevocveccsaecues 3344&10% 





3 ® and under dis 60&10 
3 to . , -@Dd toe 

Over “em 30¢) £10 @ 70% 
Wiikinson’ 's Smiths......... OF*4E@11¢R D 


Handcuffs and Leg Irons— 
Providence Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00 
¥ 


wapneggecstgecbene: seasacaneee 0% 
Providence Tool Co., Leg Irons, . 00 
i cnekecncesabetevsevataceasonl dis 10% 
Tower’ sis nein 6 bia ee a ini Rae 25% 
Daley’s Improved Handcuffs; 2 Hands, 
ro ished, ® doz $48.00; pene. 
7.00; '3 Hands, Polished, 20% 
$2 00; Nickeled, $84.00......’.... dis 25% 
Handles— 
Iron, Wrought or Cast— 
Door or Thumb. 
Pn ansees 0 1 4 
Per doz. ...$0.90 1.00 118 135 4.50 
60&10&10% 
Roggin’ 's Latches.......... R doz 30¢@35¢ 


Bronze Iron Drop Latches..# doz 70¢ net 
Jap’d Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1. ay 


late, $1.10; no Plate, et WP senecncad 
Barn Door........ # doz $1.40, dis ide tox 
Chest and LALGUNE......c0sescvscccsevees 70% 
eral Wood— 
Saw and Plane.......... apntbatenieess 


s 40¢ | Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, &c 


Brad Aw 
Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d. veka)” 


ard Hand Fh Hickory Firmer Chisel, P gerd. 

S50 bape ei a oe : X%, ; = by oe Apple Firmer Chisel ass’ re 3 
Clark’s Hand Fluter. ¥ doz 18.06; dis 38 Apple Firmer sel large. BR gré, 2 
Combined Flutes ond Ooo fro * | socket Firmer Chisel, ass ass’d...# gr 3.00 | = 

® doz $15.00, dis 30% Socket Framing Chisel, ass 'd. # gr 5.00 
NE: cansendiencee ® doz $10.00, dis 10% | J. 8. Smith & SE PE vxassuatensi 504 
File, assorted......... @ gr 2.75 dis 
Fluting Scissors—............... 45% —— seeeees : er 4 toa ton 
s oa Pat Auger, ives’... asada 30&10% 
Bedder Gencensre | Pat. Auset, Douglass’..... # set $1.25 net 
| ON a a acta utn .. .¥ doz $2.00 | Pat. A , SwWAN’S.....0.. # set $1.00 net 
Blair's * Climax ” ..® doz $1.25 ' Hoe, Rake, Shovel, &€ ............ -50&10 
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Cross-Cut Saw aati Clark’s Mortise Gravis phetee cenmencs ca 50% | New Haven. .28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢. 
Atkins! No. 1 Loop, air, ae No. 3, Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 11, 13 25&10@25&10&10% 
No. 2 and versi le, 22¢. 75&10@75&10&5% | Saranac...... 23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢...30&10% 
Boynton’ 's Loop Saw ea 50¢, dis 60% Sargent’s, TA ciicexis .75&10&10% | Champion .. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 20¢. 
Champion......... Petar ceencsatcicoass 15¢ aang "Ss Sar. ee qidbine 75810855 © . es eicel se 
epard’s Noiseless agara Buffalo. apewell.....28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢. 
Hangers— Champion, Steamboat, Clark’s Old 35R5@35&10¢ | 
Barn Door, old patterns. ..60&10&10@70% Pattern and Clark’s Tip Pattern A 3¢ 21¢ 2¢ 19¢ 18¢. } 
Barn Door, New England. -60&10&10@70% T5&10&5% 10K10@10&1245 | 
Samson Steel Anti-Friction............ 55% | Shepard’s O. S., Lull & Porter..... 75&10% | Anchor.......23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢......: 3O% | 
I i ek pds thal weit d 55% | Shepard’s Acme, Lull & Porter.. «-75&5% | Western... .23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢...40&104 | 
Shepard’s <9 n City Rev rersible, a. 75% | Empire Bronzed................-+++ 14 ® BD. 
2, 2, 3 _ , . oS Hen. aroast, ‘% Horse Shoes—see Shoes Horse. 
at B Autoiiatie in Tae = Hose, Rubber— | 
or oot 0.50 0 or Bric: . 1 Ee 
OnRe Competition............ T5X1LO@T5&10&5¢ | 
$13.50 Sdiwécveccsbuasne dendcitaxeuhes Qk 24 Stand a. ore mn -. W@T0K&10% 
Hoes— Nn ae act en anedaeaas 6C@60K10% 
. Y. B.S Pz Cou, POPBe ccc. ccceces ot 30&10% 
Handled— ue Ss B. & P. Co., Extra.....0..+.-s00es 504% 
Sterli nas tmp ved wed ta rere Friction), 6104 Garden, Mortar, is dicki cies nnavedes 65% . Y. B. & P. Co., Dundee....... 60&10&5% 
Victor, No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $16.50; N Planter’s, Cotton, &C.........0.ccseeee: 65% Husk 
MMI a cca<00rsacsekaceeas ie dis 6oazg | Warren Hoe... 60% smagperbel 
Rae aoa k oti ad ee BOR10G | MAIC... .....ccececcseceeeeeee ® doz $4.00 | Blair’s Adjustable.............. # gr $8.00 
Kidder's cL cv pavnadidssearaocaite 50&10@60% Eye— Blair’s Adjustable Clipper...... # gr 7.00 
RE Ch RaNs Gide neaaedetuenensunes 60% | D. & H. Seovil 20% . , 
Best Anti-Friction.7702000000000000.. Oe | Cees hi ccc sc enake ss serena Indurated Fiber-Ware. 
Duplex (Wood Track)............. 0." e’s Crescent Planters Pattern. 45&5% Spittoons, No. 2, # doz.............+ 75 


60% 
ba ’s are. # doz pr. 4 i meee: 5in. 
binktebheenct-ceaekd dis 5@50&104 
crpni's it No, 4, $12.00; No. 5, $14.40; 
wre. AR cee cosscccat dis 50&15@60% 
ood Track Iron Clad, ® ft, 10¢, dis 50 
&15@60¢ 
Coes Steel Anti-Friction..... 5O@50&5% 
pC See # set $6.00, dis 20% 
anne wee mabe 20&104 
.® set $4.50, dis 20% 
sagt 


- 2V@2K10% 
-20@20&10% 





Stearns’ C enge.. . 25&10@2 10&10% 
—- Cea kane tide ded menos oe 40@10&54 
MeCFICAD.......... # set $6.00, dis 20&10¢ 
Rider & Wooster, No. 1, 62 Les > 2, 
Cie ARter ndbenins Gkheedaxten vests is 40% 
Paragon, Nos. 1, 2and3........... 40&104% 
Faragon, Nos. 5, 544, 7 and 8.. -20&1¢ 
CE iio xn6 bse cis cticee seven 60@60&10% 
nc a ncstccvadasduscane 50% 


Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel.... .40% 
Scranton Anti-Friction Single e Strap. 334% 


Scranton Anti-Friction Double Strap. .40% 
Universal Anti-Friction..... ......... 40% 
Wild West, 4 in. Wheel, $15.00; 5 in. 
MIO GEE Oo os ciesccannce vance dis 45% 
SE Secnssvabaviccuncsuayd 40&1( venation 
Se tnthnbsadvictveesswewts 50: 
Mk a ci ccvcvecaswseucee dis 40&10¢ 
Harness Snaps— 
See Snaps. 
Hatchets— 
i J on. i. 1, 1886. 
Hunt’s Shingling, Lath and Ciara 08: 
Hunt a4 Broad. spegpeneeensnbsocnadaaeas tof 
ammer Co............ daiv@eor 
eis aidegd onkdusceasen 40&10@50% 
Fayette R. Plumb.............. eeareeee 
m. Mann, Jr., & Co........... HORSE 
Underhill Tool Co... soReqaoeton 
as, aines and ‘Bright. 3344" 
6, Hemmond PE 5 dn che ccvins t0dioasox 
Simmons’........... iets dieminned 
EE Me etdandenes shin eeke® deiv@soer 5% 
saey's, Scie aia neh G od Wi aedexnand 
Ten Eyck Edge Tool Co.d0810@408i0854 


Hay and Straw Knives— 


Lightning....Mfrs’. price ® doz $18.00 
dis 25% 
Electr # doz $1 grote Extras. 
ics oz a 
RRS ier ananice 3 doz $105 ‘is 30@30&5% 
.. ._, eee 40&744@40& 10% 
Carter’s Needle...... ® doz $11.50@812.00 
eines dincedncsss ® doz $13.50@14.00 
Auburn Hay, Cater and Spear Point 
50% 
BY a kivits iviidotscncd cxecseced 40% 
Hinges— 
Wi ht Iron Hinges 
Strap and ona t...... ‘oto wR eae 
Screw Hook and > 3 
14 to 20 in., ® DB... 344¢ 
en dissens 122 to 36 in.” # EY 


b.. 
Weavy Welded {eto 20 ‘in. Mei is Bige 
OOK... scenes 22 to $9 in. . ea 
Screw Hook n., OZ e ? dis 

in., ® doz $2.45 > 
and eye opin ¥ dos 80 2 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 32 and * 


1 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and br - 
1 


0% 

Bowed I cic taakwidinesnaendens 70&10% 

I 544 nbda natinnecoscune 70&104 
Plate Hinges (8,10 & 12in., ® D..... 5% 
= on orine pa over 12 in., # D..... 4% 

aan 
pring and Blank Butts........ 4 

Uaion Spring Hinge Co.’s list, ine 
SIRE is 64 50090. 00ne veneanncwans 30% 
Empire and Crown..............+00.005 20% 
ORs 50% 
American, Gem, and Star, gepanned. 20% 
American, Gem, and Star, Bronzed...net 
Oxford, Bronze and Brass....... ital net 
Barker’s Double BPN nd essccus 20&10% 
Union Mfg. 25% 
Bommer’s 
Buckman’s 
Wiles 











pevere’s 
Nats — 
Western...... ..® doz $4.40, dis 604 
.E.. .# doz $7.00, dis 55% 
N. E. Reversible. .® doz $5. 20, dis 55&104 
Clark’s, Nos. 1, Wades sc 60&10&5% 
N. Y. State........ # doz $5.00, dis 55&10¢ 
4utomatic...... eanaen ® doz $12.50 dis 50% 
Common Sense. .# _ pair $4.50, dis 504 
Seymour's. Rak Koanes wentuendacannen aneenies 
Shepard’s ait tcémabewekesdes coe 10k 5S 
Reed’s Latch and Hinges. ® ume siz. 00, 
8 50% 
a Hinges— 








Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovil stone a 


maynard, BS, & O. Pas. «oo. cccccccsess 5&k5S 
Sandusky Tool Co., S. & O. Pat.. . BOF 
Hubb & Co., 8. & O. Pas ee . 60% 


Chattanooga Tool Co. a) - O. Pat... .60% 
MN eG pirtvncoue sec usdeuncue 60@60&10% 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hill’s Improved Ringers. ....®@ doz $4.50 
Hill’s Old Style Ringers. ..® doz $3.00 
RS: vecascccacsannans # doz $4.50 
Hill’s Rings. . .® doz bxs $2.25@2.40 
Perfect Rings .# doz bxs $1.75@2.00 






Perfect Ringers................ ® doz $2.50 
Blair’s Hog Ringers... ...# doz $2.60@2.65 
Blair’s Hog Rings........ # doz 95¢@31.00 
Champion Ringers............ # doz $2.00 
C hampion Rings, Double......®@ doz $2.25 
Brown’s Ringers............... # doz $2.00 
Brown’s Rings........... # doz $1.25@1.30 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
“Moore’s” Hand Hoist, with lee. 


“ Moore’s”’ — Pulley Block. ie 
PR ME CO Gidvvcdccuccdvcesincaseacs 


Holders, File and Tool— 





OO ee # doz 24.00; dis pe 
Wikamen File isiders iicuaddeunacnsa’ 
Hollow-Ware— 
Tron— 
Stove Hollow-Ware— 
CNS. Svctéucuen daieeasee 60@60&5% 
Unground......... .. 60&10@60&10&104 
Enameled Hollow-Ware— 
|S ere re 65&10% 
Boilers and Saucepans.............. 40854 
Tinned Boilers anc Saucepans eendaned 40% 
Gray Enameled-W are— 
Sh. socennns 50@50&5% 
Maslin Kettles eee 
Boilers and Sauce ans O& 5% 


Agate and Granite Ware 
Rustless Hollow-Ware 
Galvanized Tea-Kettles— 


Inch .... 6 7 8 9 
Each... .55¢ 60¢ 65¢ 75¢ 


Silver Plated— 


4 mo. or 5 % cash in 30 days. 
UE OE SI cndddccccecncacinans | 
Meriden Britannia Co........ + | 40R5¢ 
Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co...... “| 
Rogers & Brother 
Hartford Silver Plate Co ....../ L0&5&5 
William Rogers Mfg. Co....... 5 RSE 


Hooks— 


Cast Tron— 

Bird Cage, Sargent’s list.. 
Bird Cage, Reading.......... ‘ Goa10&10% 
Clothes Tae Sargent’s list.. 
Clothes Line, Reading list. 

60&10@60&10&10% 
Ceiling, Sargent’s list. ........ 55&10&10¢ 
Harness, Reading list ..55&10@55&10&10¢ 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s list. 

\&104 


55&1 
Coat and Hat, Reading .50&10@50&10&10¢ 
Wrought Iron— 
cnn cients ticheehacienned Re 1.25 
Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mallet & Handle Wes 


30 
Tassel and Picture (T. & S. ite. Co.).. bos 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, & 
See W rought Goods. 
Wire— 


Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 








" Miscellaneous. 
Grass .No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $2.25; No.4, $2.50 
tin tondaiiaieadade aecinaewdndl 55@K 
Whiffletree—Pate: 
Hooks and Eyes, Maileable Iron. 
TO@7T0&10% 
Hooks and Eyes—Brass........ 60&10&10% 
Fish Hooks, American................ 50% 
Bench Hooks ............ See Bench Stops, 


Horse ae 


Nos. 8 9 10 
Ausable...... abe 2b¢ memes 


Clinton, Fin..24¢ 22¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢. 
nn 10@50¢ 
Essex 


..28¢ 26¢ 4a 23¢. 
10&10% 
Oss: cacud 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ =e 
2 108&5@50¢ 


Snowden ....25¢ 23¢ 22¢ a¢ 2¢ 
&10&5@50% 

Putnam.,..... ene 508 19¢ 18¢. 
10 in year dis 15¢ 
Vulcan....... 23¢ cig 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..12\4&5¢ 

Northwest’n.25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2e¢. 
1lOk10&5&5% 
Globe ........ 23¢ 21¢ W¢ 19¢ 18¢... .20&2% 
Boston........ = 21¢ ay Be 18¢. 2&2 

We Biv avncnsay 25¢ 23¢ 22 ¢ 20¢. 
het 10@3344&5% 

oe 25¢ We 2 “ 20¢. 


tage anos 
Champlain . .28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23 
8108106 | ‘ 


B¢. 
&10@25£10&10% 





Basins, Ringed, # doz., No.1, 33. ¥. 
ee 8 TS ae $2 70 
Washtubs, Nested, Nos. 0, 1, 2 and 3 (4 
pieces), # doz. nests...........+.- $16.87 
Keelers, Nested, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 (4 
pieces), e doz. a ee 3 
Butter Bowls, 15, 17 and 19-inch (3 
nleces), @ doz. NEStS..........000e+- $6.7 
Liquid Measures, pt., qt-, 2 qt. and fun- 
ap | pieces) y set indacecbaneasens 
Dry Measures, 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 qts. (6 
WEODORE, TOs de vedo sececccccececcuse $2.25 
See also Pails. 


Jack Screws—sSee Screws. 


= 
Dhneston— — empet. 
Brass, 7 to 17 in., # .... 24 21 
Brass larger than 17 in., 


Wicccnscccoss seecccece 26¢ 


Whee 
Enameled and Tea Kettles. 
See Hollow- Ware. 


Keys— 
Lock Asso’n list Dec. 30, 1886.. a. 





Eagle, Cabinet, &c 
Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks...... 





Hotchkiss, Copper and Tinned 40% 
Hotchkiss’ Pad. and Cab............... 35% 
Ratchet Bed Keys.. ..# doz $4.00, dis 15% 
Wollensak Tinned............-..+.+ 50&10% 


Knife Sharpeners— 
Pardin’s Applewood Handles.. 
00 


Pardin’s Rosewood or Cocobolo. .# doz 
As nua sSendeuncdccecncancenuguas dis 40% 


Knives— 


Wilson’s Butcher Knives 

Ames’ Butcher Knives.... 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c. 

Nichols’ Butcher Knives........... 

Ames’ Shoe Knives...............+. 20@25% 

Ames’ Bread Knives. ...# doz $1.50, dis 
15@20% 






Moran’s Shoe and Bread............... ‘ 
Hay and Straw........... See Hay Knives. 
Table and Pocket............. See Cutlery. 


Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.....83.50 


Knobs— 
Wee TNGIN, «< cccicessecsvenvccecs 65@68% 
Door Por. Jap’d. .....sccccccccccess 75@78% 
Door Por. Nickel...............+. $2.00@2.25 
Door Por. Plated, Nickel....... $2. 25 


Drawer, Porcelain. . ee ae 
Hemacite Door Knobs......... )&10@50% 
Yale & Towne Wood, list Dec., stm 40% 
Furniture, Plain..... 75¢ gro inch, dis 10% 
Furniture, Wood Screws 25& 
Base, Rubber Tip. . ‘ 
Picture, Judd’s.... 
Picture, Sargent’s. 
Picture, Hemacite. 
Shutter, Porcelain 
Carriage, Jap....... 


adles.— 
Melting, Sargent’s............ 55&1048 
Melting, Beading. . nas maceanmasicand 35&10¢ 
Melting, Monroe’s Pat.# doz $4.00, dis 


40% 
Melting, P.S. & W.....ss.ccces 35&10@40¢ 
Melting, Ww arner’ Wicicdatevetseaanentes 30% 


Lawn Mowers— 


SIGs oc icecccscasccuacesane 
uaker City 
IID 6.6 bcc ccccucvcce sovsecensd 


Lanterns— 

Tubular— ; 
Plain with Guards, # doz..... $4.00@4.25 
Lift Wire, with Guards...... 
Square Plain, with Guards.... 
Sq. Lift Wire, with Guards. . 
Without Guards, 25¢ # doz less. 

Miscellaneous. 

Police, oy $6.00; Notion, b Satks 
Large, $9.7 dis 
Lemon Satneuue~ 

Porcelain Lined, No. 1, # doz $6.00, dis 

28.&30% 


Wood, NO. B.......<s0< # doz $3.00, dis 35¢ 
Wood, Common aaah ak # doz $1.70@1.75 
Dunlap’s mepeeres. .® doz $3.75, = 20% 
Sammis.. 1, $5.00; No. 2, $0; 1 

$18 # an Pia addaueeainaa seeks dis 25%10¢ 
Jennings’ “Star’’.. eee ®@ doz $2.50 
The “ Boss” ® doz $2.50 
Dean’s..Nos. 1, # doz $6.50; 2, 98.255 Foo 


Little Giant... 
Pa sawan dees 7 


Lines— 


Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s...... 50% 

Draper’s Chalk. . +» 0% 

Draper’s Masons’ Linen, 84 ft., No. 1, 
$1.25; No. 2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.25; 7.6 














RG Os By, GR cv cccccceconceesi 8 25% 
CRI onc cracéncecccansxecions 55% 
Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 44, = re 

dis 


Silver Lake, Braided, No. 0, 36.00; No. 
1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7.50 # 
Gb tide ri nesudgnatenckecagasnant<s dis 25% 

Mason’s Linen, No. 34, $1.50; No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 444, $2.50. 

Mason’s Colored Cotton....... .....-+- 

| Wire Clothes, No. 18, $3.60; No. 19, 

$3.00; No. 20, $2.50 | 





Ventilator Cord, Samson_ Braided, 
White or Drab Cot..# doz $7.50, dis 20% 


Locks, &c.— 


Door Locks, Latches, &c. 
List Dec. 30, ’86, chgd Feb. 2, ’87, dis 
50k 10@B0R5% 
Mallory, Wheeler & Co., list J B06 


Sargent & Co., list Aug. 1, '88.. 
Toaoneto< 


| Reading Hardware Co., list Feb. 2, * 
33808 108 


Res OF Cres ccc ccuccssaxenaeneus 70% 
Note.—Lower net a often made. 
ae Burglar Proof. ..... «««.<:. 6OR25% 
itssesanwndndacesesas ouesanacall 3344828 
F. “ata s “ Extension Cylinder ” $10.50 
doz 


I TRI, CWiv vc ccccccescncnsd “ane 
Yale Co PE va cccassceceunacel Bah 
Deitz Flat Re apaddiibhtes deetadcentad 

L. & C. Round Key Latches........< 30 D& 104 
L. & C, Flat Ke tches.. . B31¢k106 
Romer’s Night Latches...... .......... 15% 
Pe MT Es ascadecsccdacuccenutacne 3334% 
“Shepardson ” or “U.S.”. ........-0++ 35% 
“Felter” or “ American”’....... . 40&10% 
po Se eee 25% 


Cabinet— 

Eagle, Gaylord Par-} List March, ’84, rev. 

ker and Corbin... § Jan, 1,85. 3344824 
Deitz, Nos. 36 to 39......... Miavadseutens 40% 
Deitz, Nos. 51 to 63 
Deitz, Nos. 86 to 96........ 

Stoddard Lock Co..2122225 00002. i 

ae ae te ” Night Latches.. 40% 
IE Bet Ce vccaccvccccunced 40@40&10% 
— and ‘Gorbin — iedeknsabeets ae 











Yale. sd bdanes divndvatesiandacedeucedael “% 
ea ar 
Padlocks— 

2S 4 re none 
Yale Lock Mfg. QI: cvccuxnasatiaees 

i Aicdenenddnedehésninsuvedsa daawe ane 
Eureka, Eagle Lock Co.............. 
Eh, Brees @ OW Gin fac cccctsccceseens 30% 


Romer’s Scandinavian, &c., } 


By dartipidudcnccddstantmdees 
“Champion” Padlocks................ 
— 
ween shies pau tirteaba diced bamansetie 


Scandinavian...... 

Fraim’s Pat. Scandavian low list Nasal 60% 
Ames Sword Co. up to No. 150......... 40% 
Ames Sword Co. above No. 150........ 50% 


Lamber Tools. 


Ring Peavies, “‘ Blue Line’”’.. . # doz $20.00 
Peavies, Common...... # doz $18.00 

iteel Socket Peavies........ @ doz $21.00 
Mall. Iron Socket Peavies....# doz $19.00 


Cant Hooks, “Blue Line”’..# doz $16.00 
Cant Hooks, Common Finish. .#doz14.00 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, “ Blue 
RR dns ae dackacenecaes $16.00 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, Com- 
, +, | ere ® doz $14.50 
Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, ay “Line” 
PR iinddcl indiahededase --# doz $14.00 
Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, deen Fin- 
bitstubasesceccevnakeatmenas # doz $12.00 
Hand Spikes....# doz 6 ft., $15, 00; 


Pike Poles, ou Hook, # doz., 12 ft. 
$21 50 14 ft., $12.50; 16 ft., ‘$14.50 
#1 17.50; 20 ft., $31.50. 
Pike ft es, Pike only, # doz, 12 ft. 
fet 14 ft. fi, 00; 16 tt., $13.00; 18 
, $16.00; 20 ft., 
ke sg a not ae ay "a doz, 12 ft. 
P90.00 4'ft., $7.00; Ie ft., $9.00; 18 
i $12.00; 20 ft., $16.01 
Setting Poles, ¥ "doz, oe ft., $14.00; 14 
, $15.00; 16 ft., $17.00 
omnis | eee Meaasdtes # doz $18.00 


Lustro— 
a Bottles....# doz, $1. Te oe = 


De cciuiase Saude 20&10@20&10&10% 
a ee 10@20&10&10% 

B. & L L. Block Co., Hickory & L. V. 
30@30&10% 


Match Safes— 
Dangerfield’s Self-Igniting...# doz $1.50. 
Mattocks.Regular list... .60&5@60&10¢ 


Meat Cutters— 
Dixon’s # a 
Nos.1 3 
$14.00 giz 00 $19.00 $30: 00..dis 40&5% 
WeeQers # doz: 


100 
$15.00 $18. 00... . dis 40&5% 
Champion ®# doz: 

Nos. 200 


400 
$22.00 $27.00 $40.00.. 
Hales Pattern # — 
Nos.11 12 
$27.00 $33.00 945,00. .dis 70@70&5% . 
Amexjcen & 


. dis 40&45% 





ee 4B 
h $10 $25 $50 360 
I inecencacayecensesecabnsdinness 
Nos.. 23°32 4 
Each... 4 86 5 
I iiidae«. - <cancecedcdsaes 40& ys 
# doz.. * 924.00 $28.00 $98.00 $28.00 


Mieg Challenge z doz: 


$22.00 $90.00 $40.00. ..45@45&104 
Home No. 1..... # doz, $26.00, dis 55&10¢ 


Draw Cut, each: 
Nos..5 2 6 8 
$50 $75 $80 $225...... 20@25% 
Beef Shavers (Enterprise)...... 20& 10@304 


Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter. ? doz 
366.00 


Mincing Knuives— 
| Am, pd gre Viates s gr., ad blade, $7; 2 


bl. 12; 3 blades, $18..... ....... et 
Lothro roy s Sei a eidhhen eh uahaaiudkaawuan 20&10% 
Smith’s, # doz, Single, #2. 00: Double, 33 
40@A5 
Knopp ee 50&1 eens 
alo Adjustable. ......% doz, $3.00, 25 
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Molasses Gates— 



















































Boss, ® doz 
Nos. 1, $7; No. 2, $8; No. 3, No. 4, 
ms $7; No. 2, 88; No. 8, 90 No.4. 
Money Drawers....# doz, $18@$2U 
Muzzles— 
SE a winveissbenn cate # doz, $3.00 dis 25 ¢ 
Naits. see Trade Report. 





Wire Nails & Brads, list July 14 



























































































































































Tomi 10% 

Wire Nails, Standard Penny...? keg 

$2.50@$2.60 

Nail Puller— 
oS Se doz $9, net 
CIID) Bs ccosessacquil yt y $30.80" 10% 
Whisns xheesiusnenee ? .00, dis 25% 
Ec asasag ed # doz, $30.00, dis 30% 

Rs snncecuccnavesxanaee # doz $21.00 
Nail Sets— 

NaeeR Beene cbse anil # gr., 4.00084 

Cannon’s Diamond Point. ..# gr.,812, 20% 
Nat Crackers— 

Table ee ee 40% 

Bites Pattore evs oo = $2.00, dis 10% 

fee & Seymour Mfg. Co...........- 50% 
Nuts— 

Nuts, off list Jan. 1, 1888: Square. Hex. 
BE IONE: 000 ccctenseocas 5.4¢ 5.0¢ 
Cold Punched.............. 5. yd 

In lots less than yt # D, add i4¢¢; 1-D 
boxes, add 1¢ to list. 

akum— 
Government. ........ # Db 734 @8¢ 
PTT owns vee spessbeseasae ¥ BOM @7¢ 
in sedi kuxencenssievenees Db 584¢@Bi4¢ 
Oilers— 

IR ncn s'scvkgeeenen 65&10% 

Brass and Copper ...... ae 10&5% 

mee | Seaton Men’ 2 * 

0. oO. 
Hae y dor, 











eats, , Hammers, Old Patter same 




















































































































’s Tin and Zinc.............-- 60% 
Olmstead’s Brass and Copper ......... 50% 
Broughton’s Zinc...................ee0e 60% 
ED BIRD. 6..nc 000 cccccccecces 50% 
pz g, Steam— 
ee 00n0gn0e 200105 

Mi eackihe eves inaessnsneene 50&10@60¢ | 
N.Y. B. & P. Co., Standard ...50&1 
EF 83 As OC eee 70" 
N. Y. B. & P. Co., Salamander, 

% m 65¢, dis 30% 
Jenkins’ Standard...... % B® 80¢, dis 35% 
Miscellaneous— 
ican Packing.......... 10¢@11¢ # D 
Russia Packing = > hcp san haan 14¢ 8 PD 
Italian Packing ............. 13¢@14¢ t D 
Cotton Packing . .......... 15¢@17¢ @ D 
SD aie Ga vlee os s.aunsaeaencgeat ¢@8¢ 2 D 
Padlocks— 
See Locks. 
Pails— 
Galvanized Iron— 











’s Light We 
Hill's ry We 
Whi 





























Fire Busk 
Buckets, = e Weil Buckets. 


Endurated Fibre Ware— 
































































































Brass Head, Combination list 50&104 














Porcelain Head, Combination list..40&10¢ 
OT Rp ossubhssesesecexssensgcen8 40% 


Pinking Irons— ® doz 65¢ net 
Pipe, Wrought Iron— 
List March 23, 1887. 

































































144 and under, Plain ...................8 555 
144 and under, Galvanized ......... 47463 
14g and over, SRR: 65% 
14¢ and over, Galvanized .............. 55% 
ee 60% 
Planes and Plane Trons— 
Wood Planes— 
EN cin ares taur hws’ 5HOX5@508 104 
Bench, ‘irst ON Re 


60G 5% 

Bench, Second Quality .60&10@60&10&104 

Bailey’ 8 (Stanley R. & L. Co.)...... 40&10% 
Iron Pianes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R.& L. Co.)...... 40@104 

Boe laneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. 






































Victor Planes (Stanley R. & L. Co.).20&10¢ | 
Steer’s Iron Planes 35&5 














Meriden Mal. Iron Co.’s.30&10@30&10&108 | 
Davis’s [ron "Plane ¢ -30&10@ enaeeree 














cress ceeed 


Co 
Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes 
GRTGEICS .....00000., : 


30&10@ som TOs IOx 














Star P, | eae ¥ doz $4.50 
Fire, Stab a Milk, 14 qt . % doz $5.85 | 
Pencils— 
Faber’s Carpenters’.......... high list 50% 
Faber’s Round Gilt . Fy $5.25 net 
Dixon’s Lead........ 5 gro $4.50 net 
Dixon’s Lumber .... gro $6.75 net 
Dixon’s Carpenters’ .... .......... 10% 
Picks— 
Railroad or Adze Eye, 5 to 6, $12.00; 
6 to 7, $13.00........... dis 6O&5@60&10% 
Picture Nails— 
Brass Head, Sargent’s list..... 50&10&10¢ 


Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list .50&10&10¢ | 


ar 


THE IRON AGE. 


7 Fe | eR rr 25% 
Pliers and Nippers— 
Button’s Patent...............-. 30&10@404 


Hall’s No. 2, 5 in., $13.50; No. 4, 7 in., 
$21.00 ® doz dis 20&1 


? 
Hemagon & Beckley Mfg. Co. 
Ges “tesdeats thicker paced “Ae 
‘ustar’s e| 
Eureka Pliers and Nippers............ 40% 
ay PLS inSs.2vicedndsessconves 254 
> + oe e4 —, Protcont ss teneases 50% 
. % . Tinners’ Cu y 

“tan BF ae 0% 

Carew’s Pat. Wire Cutters............ 


Morrill’s Parallel, # doz, $12.00... .30&5% 
Cronk’s 8 in., $15.00; 10 in. $21.00, 





Plumbs and Levels— 
Regular List - T0K10@70&10&10% 
Disston’s. ...... — | 
Pocket Levels...... -70&10@70&10&108 
SIRES EEO DUO. 65 ovvcccceccccesegeul 30% 
Davis’ Inclinometers ....... ...... 10&10% 
Poppers, Corn— 
Round or Square, 1 gt. $ gr $12.00@15.00 
Round or Square, 2 qt..® gr $12.00015.00 | St 


Post Hole and 

and Diggers— 

Samson Post Hole Digger, ® doz $36.00, 
is 25& 


Fletcher Post Hole Augers, # doz $08.08. 


Tree Augers 


Eureka Diggers . ....# doz $16. 17.00 
BEET vensdbetseveereeees # doz *; 9.00 
Vaughan’s Post Hole Auger, ® doz 
$13.00@14.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant ........ # doz se ES 
Kohler’s Hercules ........... ® doz 
Kohier’s New Champion...... ¥ doz $9.00 
CS ere % o 4 


Ryan’s Post Hole D 
Cronk’s Post Bars, 


is 
Gibb’s Post Hole Digger, " ve 
is 40@40&104 

Potato Parers— 
White Mountain ........ 


Antrim Combination 
Hoosier 


doz $5. 50 
® doz $8.00 
® doz $13.50 


Pruning Hooks and Shears— 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook and 
UOT susns esaein @ doz $18.00, dis 20&10¢ 


Disston’s Pruning Hook, a doz $12.00, 
dis 20&104 


E. 8. Lee & Co.’s Pruning Tools RE 

Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, ® doz 
$3. 4.00 net 

Henry’s Pruning Shears, # doz $4.25@ 


4.50 net 
Wheeler, Co.’s Combination, 
# doz $12.00; 80 20% 


| Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, # doz 





is BOs 
| J. Mallinson & Co., No. 1, $5.25: No. 7.28 
Palleys— 
Hot House, Awning, &c 
apanned Screw 
Brass Screw ........ 
Ja ed Side....... 
Japanned Clothes Li = 
Empire Sash Pulley 55@60% 
Moore’s Sash, Anti- PFriction ness osu ehwre 50% 
Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, 
hs an aipnigcnte dis 50&1 10&5: 
H ‘Fork, “ Anti-Friction,” 5 in, —_— 
Hay Fork,“ F*" Gomimon’ and Pat. 
Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. Iron.........)/20% 
Hay Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating .. ‘4 
RE MIOIIE 5, ossnacasneseocansaskaccbiat 
EE Ns 80.0000 -5e0es0080e See iilocks 
Pumps— 
Cistern, Best Makers .......... 50& LO@60E 


| Pitcher Spout, Best Makers eee ste 
| Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods. ..70&5@ 
70&10&5% 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good quality, ® jon 


¢ 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive. .50&5% 
Bemis&Call Co’ le Socket.50&5¢ 
apring. ng, Goons ques ai # doz $2. noe 60 


Devdas er Rbsahnonh sal 15% 
| Semis isk Call Co.'s Spring and Check | 40% 
Solid Tinners’ # doz $1.44, dis 55% 
Tinners’ Hollow Punches 20&2E 
IIIOD -<.000 cn vncccvooesnat 5% 
RVCT TS DOV OR TOE ooo. 56s ceccvsenes 30&10% 
Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 


| Rai 


Sliding Door, Wr’t Brass, ba BD 35¢. .dis 15% 
Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr't Iron .¥it.7¢ 


Sliding Door, Iron, Painted...# foot 4¢ 
Barn Door, Light. — 
r, Lig n. 
Per 100 feet . 42 %0 30 ato, dis 10% 
B. D. for N. E. eae 
Small. Med. Large. 
Per 100 feet....82.15 2.70 3.25..net 
Terry’s Wrought Iron, ® foot..... 4 
| Vietor Track 1, 7¢ # foot... .dis 2% 
Carrier Steel Rail, # foot............. 4o¢ 
Rakes— 
| Cast Steel, Association goods ........ 
| Cast Steel, outside goods...... 60&10@704 


Malleable 
| Gibbs Lawn Rake 





| Fort me Steel Tooth Lawn _ 
$6.00, dis 25% 


Razors— 


fA Ss. .-¢ 3°, eee 
x Wostenholime and Butcher, 


20% 
210.00 to £, 
dis 10% 


Razor Strops— 


Badger’s Belt Com... 
Lamont Combination..... 


Rivets and Burrs— 








Me ed lS ai aaa 50% 
Sy SEY BF OF iscevsnsctcesecencd 50% 
Rivet Sets— 
dis 50&2@50&104 
Rods— 
Stair, Black Walnut ......."!"® doz 40¢ 
Rollers— 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list ...... 60&10&104% 
Acme (Anti-Friction)..............s000. 55% 
Union Barn Door Roller ............... 70% 
Rope— 
Manufacturers’ prices for lots: 
Manila. Min. and larger @ B 15%) & 
SEED .nscnnes dceued -#d 
Manila. ....i and 6-16 in. # D 3 
T. Rope...... » a 
Manila. Hay Rope......... DD be 
a’ 6 on ne Bee 83 
puna tesb bandied = z . Be 
Sisal, Hay } saves a 
Sisal, Tarred Rope........ % Db 2 
Sisal, Medium La he Yarn.#® ® 124¢) 8 
RS is cackenaveed eb =“ 8¢ net 
Sute Be a a saarecsvevusebrscektene Db 74¢ 
Rules— 
ere 80&10@80&10&10% 
Starrett's “Risles and ‘Straigit Bdges, 
S., Trons— 
From 4 to 10, at factory ...# joo 
Self-Heating............... # doz $9.00 net 
Self- seen Tailors’. . e doz $18.00 net 
Gleason’ ld and Toilet............ 25% 
Mrs. Pott’s i ashtrteekevnwnil 
Sere freer 40% 
Cote ned Fluter and Sad Iron, # dan tks 
rex iovebuiiihs, Self- Fluter i Ao 
oz $24.00 net 
Chinese a (N. E. Buse Co.) ) Sie 
New Engin Sdedne sak iie ne een ee 5¢, dis 15% 
eny* Toy Ps I sxx <email 25% 
CD, -cncanascan send es sehess¥e 20&54 
National Self-Heating....... dis 30 4 


Sand and Emery Paper and 


Cloth— 


List Apeh ere 40&10% 

Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth..... 30% 
Sash Cord— 

a css ss ax enettenepe 10@11¢ 

Patent, good ¥ OO sence e » ise tans 

White Cotton Braided, fair quali 


India Cable Laid 


Silver Lake— 
* 


a 


ty, Drab, 55¢...... 1LO&10&5% 
B ane, White Race dis 20&10&5% 
B b, 55¢....... 20&10&5% 
Cc uality? White (only)...... 26! ¢ 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White, 34¢ 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab. .39¢ 
Semper Idem. Braided, White......... 30¢ 
Paybtian India ad Braided baaist 25¢ 
Sarraided, White Cotton, 50¢. .30@30&5% 
Braided, ’ Drab Gotron, Boe.” :BO@30R5% 
Braided, Italian Hemp, 55¢. omnes 
Braided, Linen, 80¢...... is 30@30&5% 
Sash Locks— 


Clark’s, No. 1, $10.00; No, 2, $8.00 ais Sig 


Ferguso 


Morris _ Triumph, list Aug. 16, iaae 


Walker’s 


ng 
Hammond’ s Window 
a Sense, 


Common Sense, Nickel Pla 


Universal 


Kem 
Corbin’s oe i 
Payson’s Pe 


ee, 8 Sash 


nin’s New 
a dar¢ 


105, $10.00. 


Security . 


“ Practical”. 


Jap’d, 


list Feb. 15, 


Sash Locks 


Sash Weights— 


Solid Eyes 


Na &s 


Kempshall’s Gravity 
psball’s Model 





Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. 
Champion Safety, list Mach. 1, 1888 


55@55a5% 
can sesnes® sevececencesesencens 70% 


* 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers— 
Milas’ “ Challenge,” # doz omy 00, 


Pe Ob india 


Soy Rone % 
# doz, No. 1, £15.00 


Draw Sd ee 4, each $36.00" ican cae d 4 
20&106 


Enterprise Mfg. 


Silver's 


Saws— 
Disston’s ~ 


Disston’ 's Hand 


Co 


. 45@45256 Extras some- 


times 


Atkins’ Circular ao ant Hi 


ven 


5O& LOG 


February 14, 1889 








Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X 


Atkins’ Mula, 
y # & C., Hand........... 


atte eee ee eee teat eneeee 


a 
W. M. & C. X Cuts, Thin Back... 


ts, 









eee ee 


# foot 27 


Peace Circular and Mill. 
Peace Hand Panel and 


10% 


10@20&10& 10% 
Peace Cross Cuts, Stan t 
Peace Cross Cu “4 Thin Bes a9 


foot 27@28¢ 
45@45&10% 
0. 1. S0¢; No. 2 27¢; No. 3, 24¢ 


Richardson’s Circular and 
aaetaniea’s X Cuts, 


aan Saws— 


Griffin’ ’8, complete. 
Griffin’ 


Diamond Hack Saws and Blades 


Eureka and Crescent 
Saw Frames— 





White Vermont..... aiatahed 89. oepenee 


Red, Polished and V. 
Saw Sets— 


0 als B68 


Stillman’s Genuine...# doz 6.0087. abt 


Stillman’s Imita..®doz $3. 


Common Lever.. 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15. ht Nos. 


dis 
Leach’s...No. 0, $8.00; No. 1, 
Sonia na nce un eeu 


Hammer, Hotchkiss..... ... 
Hammer, Bemis & Call Co.’s 


Nos. te 





0% 
10% 


50, 
new 


& Call Co.’s Lever and 8 


eee eee eee eee e ee eeee 


Disston’s Star, $9, No. 15, $5 
Atkin’s Lever, ® doz No. rn 


Avery’s Saw Set and Pu 


Am. 
Saw Tools— 


Atkin’s Perfection, $15.00; Excelsior, 
$6.00 # 


Scales— 


itch, Tea, No. 161. . 
Union Platform, Pl 
Union aoe Stri 
Chatillon’s Grocers’ 
Chatillon’s Eureka..... ...... 


Scale Beams— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ’82.. 


a see nee 


‘001 Co.’s Superior, ¥e Sa $15, dis bon 


OZ 


seen ewes 





0&1 
oOe10¢ 
SE I, Biv 00s cscs cciseressneseece 
Serre 508 
Scrapers— 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. & L. Co.) 
canis: sk épnekeneteelel dis 30&10% 
Box, 1 Handle........ % doz $4.00, dis 104 
Box, 2 Handle........ # doz $6.00, dis 104 
aoaeaee Box and Ship............. 20&10% 
Ship; Common... ".: net 
Ship, Providence MORO. ...ccccssense 10% 


Screen Window 
Frames— 


Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frome. 


Screen Corner Irons, Warner’ 


Stearns’ Frames and Corners. 


Screw Drivers— 





dles 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Black Handles, 
Sargent & Co.’s No. 1 Forged Blade. 


60&10&1 
Sargent & Co.’s Nos. 20, 30 and 60. oink 


25@' 


Knapp & Cowles’ No. 1........ 70% 
Knapp & Cowles’ No. 1 pape Oz 
Knapp & Cowles’ Nos. 00 & 4.. 

an. a cinaduenenedvebond 25&10&5" 
OD eee 35% 
Champion. ........6-+sse0e+ eeeeenes 25&104 
SE inex 0 6neken. sees. seed 
Crawford’s Adjustable...... .......... 
Ellrich’s Socket a) Ratchet: some 
Allard’s Spiral, new list...... ........ 
Kolb’s Common Sense. .® doz $6. 06, dis 
Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits 


Screw Driver Bits........... 


Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s 


y = 
re 
Fray’s Hol. Hale. Sets. No. 3, gio 
; 7 Dea abs1 OK 


P. D. & Co.’s all Steel 
Screws— 


Wood Screws—List, Brass, Jan. 27; Iron, 


July 1, 1887. 


Round Head Bronze .60% 
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Flat see ite. 5 a a ee, ie ae 55% 
ROUNA HORM ETON vic... cc cccgeccdeose 50% 
Bench "Hand 
Bem, BONES pcs cose 55&10@55&10&10¢ 
Benen, woot } # doz +4 
CROP 2.000 coscese 
aa... ..... 25@10&5% 
on andmant MOS gona tag ae 5@75&10% 
Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point... ...... 
Hand fal, Sa gent’s............ 663 
Hand Rail, H B. Mfg. Co... 70&1 194 


Hand Rail, Am. Screw Go...........05. 

Jack Screws, Millers Falls list. Bo@boRsS 
Jace Gorewse, P. B. BW... vmerescccces 35% 
Jack Screws, Sargent. . ee 


Jack Screws, Stearns’......... 40@40&10% 
Scroll Saws— 

Lester, complete, $10.00................ 25% 

Rogers, complete, innsintdnadaawee 25% 


Barnes’ Builders’ and Cabinet ee . 


aauee ’ Scroll Saw Blades. . 


Scythe Snaths................ 50&2% 
Shears— 


American (Cast) Tron... .75&10@75&10&5% 
harnard's See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers...# doz aga 7e 
eer 
Seymour’ 8, List, Dec., 1881. 
60&1 b&10@ 6081081085 
Heinisch’s, List, Dec., 1881. 
60&10&10@60&10&10&5% 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 33144% 
Fant uality C. 8. a. -BO@80& 10% 
quality C. 8S. Trimmers. 
80&10@80&10&10% 
Acme Cast Shears..............0+6 10&10% 
Diamond Cast Shears .................. 10% 
CNS Fon 6 donee 065 9s tks cen cvmesnced 10&10% 
Victor Cast Shears...... T5X1LO@7T5&10&54% 
= Bros. & Hulbert, Solid veges 
chien 0 Dro ae Forge & F. Co., Solid” 
is tina gs aia Gs 4k veben-< one 70% 
Clauss Shear Co,, Japanned........... 70% 
Clauss Shear Co., Wink keled, same list .60% 


ae; 








nein, Door— 

M. wo Co., list Dee a. 50k 1L0@60K5% 

R. & E., list Dec 

Corbin’s list. . o od 

Patent Roller 4 

Patent Roller, Hatfield’s............... 75% 

Russell’s Anti- Friction, list Dec. 18, 
DE te ti vehie Wht tds Rcceckesenvacee 60&2% 

Moore’s Anti-Frictiow.................. 60% 


Sliding Shutter— 
R. & E. list . 18, 1885 





Sargent’s list 
SEE i ncdcccceccecresecend 
Ship Tools— 
Set Pav xibiccnsicscevececus Wk5% 
RBI TET, GO. os occcccccccessecsed 25% 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 


Horse— 
Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at a, 
.00 


Mule— 
Add $1 # keg to above prices. 





Shot— 

(Eastern prices 2¢ off, cash, 5 days. 
Ts es Oe ones snes cccnsaccee $1.2 
Drop, # NS deh cada aden 
Buck and . # 25- bag....... 1.45 
Buck and Chilled, # 5-® Piet acucns 34 


Shovels and Spades— 
Ames’ Shovels, Spades, &c., list Nov. 1, 
1885 


TS vseeilk sid dei ences kenbienedmbealel 20% 
Notg.—Jobbers frequently give 5@71¢% 
extra on above. 
Stee on Black Iron . 
Griffith’s Soild C. 8. R. R. Goods 20% 
Old osteng Cantera Fork & Tool Co).20% 
20@20&7 





St. Louis an. hacedcestded 

Hubbard # Co... bveneKesian@ien 1 . 
Lehigh M tbs pepo giao 50& 
= Pettebone & Son, list January, 


Rowland’s, Black Iron............. 50&10% 
Rowland’s Steel............. 60&5@ 


Shovels and Tongs— 


 xcccckacavcsdsd 60&10@60&10&5¢ 
vn ctetnccvnctutncescad 60&1 0% 
Skeins, Thimble— 
Weis cacccnsnsacuy, T5&5@75& 
Columbus Wrt. enone list Nov. 1, 1887. 208 
Coldbrookdale Iron Co............. 50&10% 
ES OE ie Ms ca scccoccoatednnd 60% 
Utica Turned and Fitted............... 35% 
Sieves— 


Buffalo Metallic, 8. S. & Co.. Pyro 
Barler Flour Sifters........... 
Smith’s Adjustable Sifters. . 4 pm 2 $2.25 
Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. 

doz $2.00 
Smith’s Adjustable F. & C. ma 


doz. $1.75 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 

Iron. Plated. 

Mesh 18, Nested, ¥ doz... 70¢ 90¢ 

Mesh 20, Nested, ® d 85¢ $1.00 

Mesh 24, Nested, # des... . $1.00 1.10 

Slates— 

SOBA OG QAMic vin ckvkdsc ccwsnsts .50&10¢ 


Snaps, Harness, &c.— 


Anchor (T. FS 6. , Mite. Co.). 
Hotghkan 





Soldering Irons— 
Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1, a 


Spoke Shaves— 
MN ca dataudewondoudinea €eakuesChatenaae 45% 
I ndhcndtacstuicandendatackoceusaaal 30% 
_, 8 (Stanley R. & L. COO heenas pet 
Giecdueaeecuudcudesneudnt 10@30% 
Spoke Trimmers— 
Ps ick ccckcvuus # doz $10.00, dis 504 
PT Stith pidickvienses ncanacnhanue 20&1 
Ives’, No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $12.00 ® doz. 
IN aici cecnvnien ® doz $9.00, dis 20% 


Spoons and Forks— 
Tinned Iron— 
Basting, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list... .70&10¢ 
= Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.’s 


Mi dihl tenis aby Vedeussuaanvecwaae 70&10% 
Buffalo OY ee ere eke 
Silver- eo mos. or 5¢ cash 30 
ays). 

Meriden Brit. Sis TROGIR. wscctcas coud 50% 
Ce LD ovccavcdeces ctascseuse 504 
I ic cxsouhnchers es seccdeunees 50% 
po ee eee 50% 
Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co.. --50& 1L0@60% 
Simpson, Hall, ¥ iller & Co... ... 50&10 

Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. .50&10@ 
5O0&10&5% 


H, & E, Silver Co., Mexican Silver .50&5¢ 
H. & E, Silver Co., Durham Silver .50&5% 


re ere 50@50&5 
German Silver, Hall & Elton. .50&5% cash 
Nickel Silver........ 50&5@50&10&5¢ cash 
I Cr eyescccuendew o-venugensacen 60% 
Boardman’s Flat Ware... ....50&10¢) ¢ 
Boardman’s Nickel Silver.... ..... 50% | 2 
Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case { = 
Pi dipecdkubul dceueh aeaekuueabed 60%) 
Springs— 
ot , Concord, Platform and Half 
Wc A ccucunawn cedne cenkiecnh COQO0RSS 
clits Bolster Springs.............020020 
Squares— 
Steel and Iron............ ’ . 
Nickel-Plated............. 5 75&10@80% 


Try Square and T Bevels. .60&10&10@70¢ 
Disston’s Try Square and T Bevels.45&104 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter... .30&104 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 


Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares....... 30&5% 


Staples— os 
me price 
Fence Staples, Galvanized. / as B’rbWire. 


Fence Staples, Plain....... \ See Trd.Rep. 
Steelyards................ 40&10@50% 


Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmith’s Waterford Goods. or -B0& 


& LOS 

Blacksmith’s Butterfield’s Goods. . .30& 

5@: 30&10% 
Lightning Screw Plate.... ........ 25@30% 
Reece’s New Screw Plates. . “" Bavgeee don 

Stone— 
Hindostan No. 1, 3¢; Axe, 33¢¢; Slips 
No. 1, 446¢ 

ix as Cen cecdenss ectadeai Rm 244¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra........ @ b 19@20¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 1......... Db 14@15¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 2......... ? BD 10@1I¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1, Extra. .#? > 36@38 
Washita Slips, No.1.......... 24@25¢ 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 4 to6 in® bf 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to9 in® ® $1.85 
Turkey Oil Stone, 4 to 5 PRES @ b 40¢ 
EE TEES «04: 200vncsens #% DB $1.00@1.50 
Lake Supeeer re BD 16¢ 
Lake Superior Slips, Chase. ..# @ = 


Seneca tone, 


Seneca Stone, High Rounds..® Db Sagabe 
Seneca Stone, Small Whets..#® gro $ 


Stove Polish— 
Joseph Dixon s. 
Gem 


Paper Brand.. 








y 3. 
Rising, Sun, 5 pone Nine tere # gro $5.50 
Dixon’s Plumbago.......... .. ® b 8¢ net 
Boynton’s Noon Ne i ene acd .00 
Parlor Pride = namel. -® gro $13.00 
Yates’ oa pi 56 10 gal.cans 

# gal ...80. 0 -70 .60 
Yates Standard Pasio! Polish, 10-® cans, 
? bm 15¢ 
6. 5:066 606s takasred.es # gro $3.50 
MR 6d i cnéevexversedccae #® gro $3.50 
icine tea rndasteruuns ¥ gro 50 
Diamond O. K. Enamel..... ¥ $19.00 
Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. # gro $9.00 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish. .# gro $6.00 
— Eagle Benzine Paste, Sand 10 b 
hitdicbmmadanhdn. ecskaakennas ¢ 
Black Jack Water Paste, 5 and 10 4g 
een dette un dgcéia ea coamneens ¢ 
Nickel Fe FO on cccccccacs # gro 33 8 


r 
 — Brads, &c.— 

List, Jan. 2, 1888.—{ Note.—Some manu- 
facturers are selling Tacks at slightly 
higher prices than those named]: 
American [ron Carpet 


SS ee wean ; fn 
wedes [ron...........-...+5 5&k5@ 10% 
Swedes Iron, Upholsterers’, 
75&10@75&10&5% 
Tinned Swedes I[ron.. -T5&10@75&10&5% 
Tinned Swedes Iron, Uphoisterers 
75&10@75&10&54 
Gimp and Lace ......... 75&10@75&10&5¢ 





Swedes Iron Miners’ . -75&10@75&1085% 
Swedes Iron Bill Posters’ or 

5&10@75& 105% 
Swedes Steel (Swedes oon price list), 





10% 
Finishing Nails 70&10@70&10&1 

Trunk and Clout Nails.70&1 Fou LOR IOL 
Tinned Trunk and Clout N dosentes 
Basket Nails... ........ 70&10@70& 10& 10% 


Common and Patent Brads, TOR Oe OK 
unearien MOMS co ccccd TOs cereale 











Chair 4 0&10@70&10&1: 
Zinc Glaciers” Points............ os 
Cigar Box Nails........ 50&10@50&10&5¢ 
Picture-Frame Points. ..50&10@50&10&5% 
Looking-Glass Tacks. ..50&10@50&10&5% 
Leathered —aneee. . +--+ 50&10@50&10&5% | Backus and Union...................0++ 40% 
Brush Tacks.............50&10 @50&10&5% | Double Screw Leg...............-- 15&10% 
Shoe Finders,’ List Jan. 2, 1888, 1oeieess ian stiainaniaxeucatcavens 2&5@254 
10&1¢ Simpson’s Adjustable..... = ........ 40% 
Lining and Saddle Nails, List Jan. 1, aa 
Bonney’s, Nos. 2 & 3. $15.00. ..dis 40&10% 
Se oe ose ee | Stearn's vneees os++ BTM &10@33 448108108 
Double-Pointed Tacks - er | oe — Saw Vises.......: 3 
re Ca: ive. hues ots N&10% | SaPKent’s..... 6... reer sees sneee 
Wise tanta & Melis, see eas Wise. Hopkins’....:........ # doz $17.50, dis 104 
Steel-Wire Brads, K. & E. Mfg. Co.’s Wantensis uneetisedeadesecesuauetay Sone 
Pa iitindaeswessenvsedisccsscdcace 50&10% Combination Hand Vises. 8 gr 42. 00 
a owe an SWisvacdcaadveavnes tas 2¢ 
Tap Berers Baers Pipe ViISGS. «occ cccccvecceesccess 10% 
Common and Rind................. eens 
Ive’s Tap Borers...............00008 3314&5% W 
E interpris se Mfg. Co..... . . .20&10@30% agon Boxes— 
CURED. 00. enn erereerereneuscreree RY CT Tn ininds onvsdinieiwidautes tise’ Ke 
Shiasins Measuring— Wagon Jacks— 
— Pe er ee ee eed =a EN cSdcue ved pavadeey # doz $4.00, dis 25% 
Cc sovermnena? s, Regular list... ; "* 80K Washer Cutters— 
Thermometers— Smith’s Pat..# doz $12.00, dis 20&10&10% 
ROG essai vascsecdcdidied -,.. 80@80&104 Johnson’ eee # doz $11.00, dis 33444 
enn 
Thimble Skeins—See Skeins. + dos Pol. $14; soars $16.00, dis 55% 
5 . Appleton’ Detisnes # doz $16. 00, dis Sohaes 
Ties, Bale—steel WEFT cs: ‘ceudauaass wexavaxaaese: )& 10% 
Standard Wire, list... ..........50&10&5¢ Washers— 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— . asia le ae i & 3 a aa al 
“ 3 ashers.... 7 5 4 34 34 
Shears and Snips (P. S. & W.)......20@25% | Tn Jots less than 200 m, ® B, add 14¢, 5-® 
Punches, see Punches. boxes 1¢ to list 
Snips, J. "Mallinson & Co Waar sxe vig cee — 
Tinware— Wedges— 
Stamped, Ja anned and Pieced, Hist | HOM .......ccrccccscccccseverescoes eb 3k¢ 
SE ET 9 wnio cs cdnens danaees T3@7bRS DOR n ose vececncatacscensaseseosece ens ¢ 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, &c— 
Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .15¢ 





Detroit Perfected Tire Bender ........ 15% 
Tobacco Cutters— 

Sc icéinakansucasacauned 20&10@ oe 
Wood Bottom.......... # doz $5.00¢ 
MIG 5 edii-us dussahubrhen adxten ? doz 3s 
Nashua Lock Co’.s ® doz, $18.00 50@55¢ 
Sy ics Gaus came ido enemas eed ike 55% 
Sargent’s.. .#@ doz, $24, dis, 55&10¢ 
po eee # doz, $20. 00, dis 40% 


Transom Lifters— 
‘Weeneehts Class 3 and 4, eee 


clase 3 and 4, eaeee Metal.. ane ‘O54 
CE he Ma onc cdc devacdinned 35% 
Skylight BS Eas bn cuaceascesdra 35% 
Crown, Eagle and Shield............... 50% 


Rether’s Bronzed Iron Rods, list Jan. 1, 
ME RN obs | dddicksSiuneeheos canauadadl Qe 


5O& 
Reither’s Real Bronze or Nickel Plate 


5O&2t 
Re ence sue nneoosss ince 
inka. ssrnavesenexsoveontsaxhedl 
Payson’s Universal. . "Mogaonlon 
Traps— 
Game— 
iis ave cecsidccecdaeed 35@40&5% 
OT 8) =, eee TO@7T0&5% 
Game, Blake’s Patent........... 40&10&5% 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse Wood,Choker, # doz holes, 11@12¢ 
Mouse, Round Wire. ’® doz $1. 50, dis 10% 
Mouse, Cage, Wire. ...®@ doz $2.50, dis 10% 
Mouse, Catch-’em- alive, # dz sz 50, dis 15% 
Mouse, “‘ Bonanza”........ Ver $10. 00 net 









Mouse Delusion. ..... @ gr $18.00, dis 15% 
Rat, “ Deco, 2 gr $10.00, dis 10% 
ET cu dccuecavasscdeccdudnall # gr $10.00 
Cyclone gr $5.25 
btchkiss Metallic Mouse, 5-hole zene, 
# doz 90¢ 
DN iisda Haekienccnde # doz 75¢ 
Trowels— 
Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering ....... 25% 
Reed’s ck and Plastering... ....... 15% 


Disston’s Br’k and Plastering, ne 
I BI ccc cceccccececceccocas 

Clement & Maynard’s. 
EE icine csaguacieuneadasve 
i, ). are wa 
Worrall’s Brick and Plastering ..... . 
 nGs. 600 “te cvecaneseodecessiecscnns 







Triers— 
NRE GG GOI acs neice: cetvcceveee 254 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.’s list, 82............. 40% 


Tubes, Boiler— 
See Pipe. 


No. 264, Mattrass, and 








halk Line, Cotton, Hs....+....25¢ 

pa Line, Linen. ® Balls sian cnqed 55¢ 
2-Ply ay Rene, 14 and *» Balls one ‘ 
3-Ply ea 1 ® Balls. . ieee ¢ 
3-Ply Hemp, 144 ® Balls........ 11¢@11l4¢ 
os m Wra - BS Bare to 8 . en 
3, 4 and 5- te, 4¢ ® Balls....... 10¢ 
Wool ¢ 
14¢ 

Colton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 ® todoz. .18¢ 


View- 





Well Buckets, Galvanized— 
Hill’s......% doz, 12 qt, $4.25; 14 qt, $5.25 
Iron Clad........ #® doz, 14 qt, $4. 50 


Whiting’s Flat Iron Band...... #4. 4.50 
Whiting’s Wired Top..# doz $4.00@.4.25 


Well Wheels— 
8 in., $2.25; 10 in., $2.70; 12 in., $3.25 


ae 


Market, t. Br. & Ann., Nos. 0 to 18, 


70g 75% 
Market, Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18 ....70@70&5% 
Market, Galv., Nos. 0to18 ........ 65454 


Market, Tin’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to orks 

Stone, Br. and Ann’d, Nos. s wi 
ae 

Stone, Bright and Ann’d, Noxte. LY to 


’d, Nos. 27 egress 
, Br. and Ann os. 
Stone, Br. ? eatoase 
Stone,Tinned............++++.:+ 7O@70&10% 
Tinned Broom Wire........ T0&5@70&10% 
Galvanized Fence.........-.-.++++«+++ 65% 
Annealed Fence, Nos. 8 and 9......... 75% 
Annealk.d Grape, Nos. 10 to 14........ 75% 
Brass, list Jan. 18, 1884............ 15&204 
Copper, list Jan. 50 SO ik cainares 25% 
arb Fence De ckeudsGecses See Trade nee 
Wire o Spools et i cincenaien ence 654 


Malin’s ; Steel and Tin’d Wire on Spoois, 


Malin’ es e and Cop. Wireon mone 
Cast Steel Wire... ...... 0000+ ceceeseeees 
Stubs’ Steel Wire . .86.00 to £, SOR 
Steel Music Wire, Nos. 12 to 30. ane "BD 
PICCUTO Winn oc ccccscccccccsccsed 10% 
Barb Wire Safety Guards, 


#1000, ~ 00, dis 25% 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines 


Wire Cioeth, Netting, &c. 


Sereen Cloth, # 100 sq. ft., 
Painted 1 80a $1. be 
Galvanized Wire Netting . ....75@75&5% 


Wire Goods— 
See Bright Wire Goods. 








Wire Rope— 
List ee 1, 1886. 


hia dehvednasssdbeaunen~uucaacdtaune 30% 
Cast Rs ddis ce ncnccanesdiocoucsquusas 40% 
W renches— 
American Adjustable.................. 40% 
Baxter’s en “S$” .... 40&10@50% 
Baxter’s Diagonal ............ 1 
Coes’ Genuine ....... .....seeee.ceee 55&3% 
Coes’ “ Mechanics’ ”............ 55&10&3% 
Girard Standard .................. 7O&1 


Os 
Machinists’, Sterling Wrench Co..70&10% 
Lamson & Sessions’ ngineers’ ...60&10% 
Lamson & Sessions’ ae Madan 70&10% 


Girard cultnral 


Lamson & Sessions’ Agric’1. . 80@8085% 
— Wc acoceeonces 
Bemis "3 
Pat. Combination... ........0cccsccces 35% 
Merrick’s PE ihaicusddceseeeneas 35% 
ort i i adcadecudaucnendcus -25% 
nder or Gas Pipe........... .. 40858 


NO 3 Pipe 40&10% 
Aiken’s Pocket (Bright).$6.00, dis 50&10% 
The Favorite Pocket # doz $1. 00, dis 40% 
Webster’s Pat. Combination.......... 25% 





Acme, 
feuee. Nickeled........ qesnecddsuacnt 50&3% 
I Pinan cdg scénccccec.cccwacenens 


Wringers, Clothes— 
List Jan., 1889, $3.00 off. 


Wrought Goods— 


Staples, Hooks, &c., list Jan. 1. ay 
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THE IRON AGE. 


February 14, 18x 








CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


FEBRUARY 


13, 


1889. 


The following quotation3 are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in ovr weekly market reports, 





IRON AND STEEL. 


Bar Iron from Store, 
Common Iron: 


% to 2in. round and square.. { le 1.9 @. 









1 to6in. x 3gtolin...... .... 

rive 1 aiaehs 
to 2in. round and square.. 

1 to 4 in. x 34 to 1% in len 2.00 @ 2.10¢ 

44% to 6 in. x 3% tol in 

lto6im. x 4 and 5-16. . ..B th 2.20 @ 2.30¢ 
Rods—5 and 11-16 round and sq. 8 th 2.10 @ 2.20¢ 
Bands—1 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12.....@ 2.20 @ 2.39%¢ 
“Burden Best” Iron, base price. 2b 3.00@...¢ 
Burden’s * H. B. & 8.” —_ base 

DEC icctasctesasees> boone ? bh 280@....¢ 
PEED  iikkincce sessed sessestsee bh 3.10@ ....¢ 
Norway Rods ......- 2-0. ceecceceeesene 4.00 @ 5.00¢ 

Merchant Steel from Store. 
Per pound. 


n-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 
Woe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 





price in smali lots............--..++.. ee 
Best Cast Steel. base price insmalllots s¢ 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 
GED 5 .0cini 515556 anbeakbabavasen 5¢ 
Sheet Iron from Store, 
Common American. R. G. Cleaned. 
10 to"16...... 8 Db 2.7 2.80¢ 3.25 e ee ¢ 
17 to 2C......9% BD 2.85 3 00¢ 3.25 3.50 ¢ 
21 to 24......% 1 800 @3.10¢ 3.50 @...... ¢ 
Band 6...~h30W @.... BOO BD cccens ¢ 
inxwhe: S408 PD 335 @ 337e¢ 3.7% @...... ¢ 
Peisseaeucaan #@b350 @.. ..¢ 40 @...... ¢ 
B. B. 2d qual 
Galv’d, 14to 20, @D.450 @.... 438@...... ¢ 
"d,:1to 24, BD, 4.874 @.... 4.75@......¢ 
Galv’d, 25 to 26, 8 1, 5 25 7 « RE. sc0n88 ¢ 
Galv’d, 27...... D, 5.624% s PEED esas’ 
Galv'd, %...... D600 @..... BNS@. . 
Potent PD iais'en-cevxanne PbA Ay B, 9¢ 
| Ee re 1 
American Cold Rolled B. B peewee ees v 34,3’ ” 
— Steel from Store, 
Best Cast . ‘ tnaw bi ¢ 
Bextra Cast... ccccsccs oon Bb Ae 7 ¢ 
su sy sc ine kane. bebeeKaaee 16 ¢ 
Best Double Shear............  .......... Bhs ¢ 
Blister. ist —s Faatiineiscemsecr’. 7! Nie: wate e TD 12b¢¢ 
0 EERIE B@b10 ¢ 
b+ quality. [Uthat Rthhk SAeeeeeaa cerns eb oO ¢ 
3d quali odes educa! cp seca nee wee eb 8 ¢ 
Shee Cast. Steel, 1st quality............. Pb ¢ 
PN cxcosckcaciaasebecsiasguaialel ehid ¢ 
cotc tie... Y Shet! savenscéaail B tb 12e 
METALS, 
ee Tin, = Db 
SR cis cebe cere. th eeh ss. cassecenenin 
AS cn cu tenhaukhes, phasis Ska Ree oie 
lish, Pigs ¢ 
Straits in fon. bhukpiutniead)). » dda Sovcdan coe 24 
Tin Plates, 
rcoal Plates.— Bright Per box. 
Melyn Grade........ 1C. 10 x 14.. $5.75 @ $6.00 
ees Swe IC. 12x12... 6.00 @ 6.2% 
. * . 4. 10,14220.. 5.75 @ 6.00 
a © ome C, 20 x 23,. 12.00 @ 12.50 
- wee OS yg @ 7.50 
[( 8 ow deena See 7.75 
wd ©. nts 1 ee ee 7.50 
* ; .. TX, 20 x 28,. 15.00 : 15.50 
= DC, 12% x 17. 5 50 5.75 
- “ DX, 12% x 17 7.00 7.25 
Call and Grade bpes's AC. 10x 14,. 5.75 @ 6.00 
aewieee C,12x12.. 6.00 @ 62% 
” ©. oseen AC, 14x 20.. 5.75 @ 6,00 
= S wm eke, te eS Te 
” 7 5 sone IX, 12x12.. 750 @ 7.% 
* * wh MER 1S OB ws 
Allaway Grade.... .IC,10x'4.. 5.00 @ 5.12% 
“ 1. oe IC, IZTIZ. 51AWKEOD 5.25 
* e wien IC, 14x 20.. 5.00 @ 5.12% 
= ©... esesue IC, 20x 28.. 1100 @ .... 
- - waweeee TX. 10x 14.. 6.00 a6 
” = AX, 12x 12., 6.9 7 
a Oe aves IX, 14x... 600 @ . 
- So whee Ix. 2xW.. 1200 @ .. 
“ “ DC, 124% x17.. 475 @ 5.00 
“ = -DX,1 x17.. 5.75 @ _ 6.00 
Coke Plates.—Bright. 
Stee! Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. $4.75 @ $5.00 
10x20.. 7.2 @ _ 7.50 
20x28. 9.75 wm 10.25 
IX, 10x 14,14x20.. 5.50 @ 5.75 
BV :Grade.—IC, 10x 14,14 x20.. 440 @ 4.60 
Charcoal Plates.—Terne. 
Dean, Grade.—iC, 14 x 20.. ..... @ FA4.626 
20 x 28 @ 9.3 
IX, 14x 2.. @ 5.62% 
20 x 28 @ 11.37% 
Abecarre Grade.—IC, 14 x 20 @ 4,50 
20 x 2 @ 9.00 
[X, 14 x 20 @ 5.50 
20 @ 10.80 





Jin Boiler Plates. 


IXX, 14x 26........112 sheets. .,....$12.50 @ $12.75 
IXX, 14x %....... 1:2 sheets.... RB@ 
iy 00 Wis is0seks 112 sheets ..... 14.25 @ 
Copper. 
Cb : Pig. Bar and Ingot. 4¢; Old Copper, 3¢ 
anufactured (including all articles of 
Shieh Coppe 318 a8 ‘-omponent of chief value), 
45 4 ad vuloreir, 
Ingot 
i Rmohor * Brad.” "Blow @ir 


Sheet and Bolt. 
Prices adopted by the Association of — 
Manainetarers of the United States, Dece 
10, 1887, being quotations for for all sized lots. 
































8 g g | Weights ; per r square re foot and pr prices 

A a 4 per pound. 

a a - 

ae - he | ° ° ° : ° ° ig 

§ § €/8/8/8/8/ 8/818 ig. 

B & Slsisisisiziziel"s 
oe 8 Sisie 

es Pie iiictiee 

Z 42 <4 |/O/B/S/S/R Sl oP 

30-——72——_--| 25 | 25 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 31 | 33 

30-———_——-72 | BH | 2 | 2% | 26 | | 30 | 34) .. 

36——96——_——| 25 | 2% | 2 | 27 | 29 | 33 | 36 

36——-_———-96 | 25 | 25 | 26 | 28 | 30 | 34 | 38 

48——96-—- ——| 2% | 25 | 27 | 29 | 31 | 35).... 

48 96 | 2% | 2 | <3] 80 | 32 | 36). 

60——_96-—————_| 25 | 25 | 80 | 82 | 87/.... 

60-——_——_-96 | 2 | 26 | 31 ]..../.... 

81—96 te oa 

&84—— Oe Fe Dae feece fesse 

Over Sbia. wade! SB | BD}... bess bocecd sosdecssloves 


All Bath Tub Sheets..... 16 oz. 14 0z. 12 0z. 10 oz, 
Per pound.... $0.28 0.30 0.32 035 
Bolt gee 6 inch diamete: and over, ” 


per pound ro lhe over lowest prices of Sheet 

opper of the same thickness. 

Circles. over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter. inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices ‘of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness, 

egment and Pattern Sheets, 3 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
= om heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore- 

rices, 


oda. oF ard Rolled (* need lighter than 14 ounces 

per square foot, 2 cen pound over the fore- 
going prices. 

Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats. 

Per pound 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier............ 28¢ 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot..... 20¢ 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce......... . ...... al¢ 


Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 13 mches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 

Tinning. 

ae sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 
Tinning sheets on one side, 30 x 60 each 
For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in (sheets l4in. x “ 

in,), each. 


. sings’? . 


in.), 
For dosing ‘poiler 
in.) each. . 
Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, “ie 
square foot..... 
For tinning both sides duuble the above prices. 
Planished 
Planished Copper List May 5, 1 88 ..Net 


Brass and Copper Tubes, 


Seamless Copper. Seamlese Brass. 
inch eee! 50¢ inch #@D ....... 47¢ 
einen 44¢ a Og oeees 4¢ 
<F  paeeaee 42¢ ~ ee 39¢ 
Oe eens 40¢ =.  & peneee 37¢ 
” oe nas Oh Sica a ae 36¢ 
1 MM sasswat a7¢ 1 ” GQ B4¢ 
ae 9 Be icc ES 3i¢ 
Roll and Sheet Brass, 
DUSOURE TOBE TE. vsccsccess sesssass.t 10@ 15% 
Spelter, 
Duty: Pig. Bars and Fists, $1.50 8 100 b. 
Ww mS oar dite oe KO eM ORR R OREN -5e¢ @ 6 af 
“ : Bertha Po PEE REEESS 
Zinc, 
Duty; Sheet, 24¢ ®# b. 
ne ndngsincgteds tecwitieks, dere val 64¢ 
WUE avanesktuGhuxchivibas,. ~s05s pknuwaeuacien Tat 


Lead. 
Duty: Pig, $2 % 100%. Old Lead, 2¢@. Pipe 
and Sheets, 3¢ "= 
American....... 


jes 050 deer cunEcces 00seercesscne Coders oon 
Pipe, subject to trade discount. . ... Bee 
Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount....... 15¢ 
Block Tin Pipes, subject vo trade discount...... 45¢ 
Sheet, subject to trade discount............... 74 
Solder. 

lt @ (Guaranteed) ici ip encmesinamie: - Nataatate see's 16¢ 
BCR WIDIME .... .00220 cocccccccscs sescceces 


The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 


Antimony. 

CR iss open nmtmnamun: amemaceee BP Db 1334¢ @ it¢ 
PI eich sick aedae “ 12¢ @ 126¢ 
Plumbers’ Brass Work. 

Discount 

, per cent, 
Ground Bibbs and Stops........... os... 10&2 
Ground Stops, Hydrant Cocks, &c........ 55&10&2 
Corporation CocksB.....-  .. 2.22 seeee- 55£10&2 


—_—————— 


Corporation Cocks, ‘* Mueller ’’ wathen, from 
estern list........... . .55&1082 
Ground Basin and Sham pooing Cocks. - 50&10&2 
Compression Basin Cocks ... 5081082 
Compression Basin and Sink Cocks... - 501082 
Compression Pantry Cocks. . 5081082 


Compression Double Basin and Shampooing 
Cocks creeee ss WR10R2 

Compression Double Bath Cocks. agéa 50&10&2 

Compression Bibbs, Urinal Cocks, Sill Cocks, 
Stops, Hopper Cocks, Hydrant Cocks and 


oe, rrr eee 501082 
Basin Plugs and Basin Grates.............55&10&2 
Bath and Wash Tray Plugs.... .......... 55@1082 


Bath Wastes and Washers, Bath and Basin 
Valves, Sewer and Vacuum Valves, Cistern 
Valves, Pump Valves and Strainers, Ship Cones 
Vaives and Suction Baskets. 55&10&2 

Basin Clamps, Basin Joints and Strainers 551082 

Boiler Couplings, Ground Face. per set 

N+ aves thae Kasai ee..| «hls cx been e dis 10 

Boiler Couplings, Plain Face. per set .$1.20...dis 10 

Water Back Valve and Plain Couphngs, Solder- 
ing Nipples and Unions. . 

CE UE asvescesssccres &1 10&2 

Hydrant Nozzles, Handles anc Guides, Sockets 
and Clamps, Street Washer Screws and 
SRE EE MERRER ES 

Hose Goods . ... 


Steam and Gas Fitters? Brass and 
Iron Work, . 


Discount 

per cent. 

mee Ghee Valves... 2.06 covcvesce -60£10.22 
Fmished Brass Globe Vaives. with Finished 

NY 6.6806» a O06. eed ie aa 40810&2 

Brass Globe Valves, ‘with Patent Wooa Wheels. 


1 

Brass Globe Angie and Corner Valves. ....60&1042 
Brass Radiator Angle Valves.......... .. 60102 
Brass Radiator Angle Valves. .Frink’s Fetes. ‘ 
Brass Cross and Check Valves..... ‘a Gog 10a 
ee ok, ae 604 1082 
Brass Hose Valves..... .....cecseceseesees MOQ10Q2 
Brass and Iron Frink Valves ....... seees OOM1082 
CN ET WEEE 5 ccc cee: covccrecens - 6081082 
Brass Vacuum Vaives........ ........ 5081042 
RS TRIED CPOE. 5 oc cc cceccccewcac cscs 10&2 
Brass lance, Back Pressure and Foot ‘Belen 
Brass Butterfly and ‘brottie Valves...... 50k 1082 
Brass Pump Valves............ cis weaned 10s 
Brass Steam Cocks.... .... 
Brass Service, Meter and ‘Union — 

MR cnn ck Cikns de wik-r aerial 57144102 


Brass Whistles, Water Gauges and Oil —. 
10&2 

Brass Hollow Plug. Tallow and Globe Oil Cups. 
bog 1082 


Brass Lubricators........... ..... ... - C&10L2 
Oe rrr «+ «-60&10&2 
ic cna: csithnsie. tee. eared 60&10&2 
a, ee 55&10k2 


Brass Cylinder Cocks and Steam Bibbs. . .50&10&2 


Brass Swi a and Expansion Joints.50&10&2 
Oy OD eee rare 50& 1042 
Brass Steam Fittings. BEscescccee -- -WR1082 
Brass Steam Fittings, Fimished.. ........ 208 10&2 
Brass Union Joints. . +++ 6OR1082 
Brass Soldering Unions and Ni yoles .. . 55&10&2 
~—— Hose Fittings, Fusible and Boiler 
on Bod é<Gukaaiint hs £ekes 6 Ban oe eee 5581082 
ir. y Globe, Angie. Cross and Sates 
ea! ‘Body Safety. qarottie, ‘Back’ Pressure, 
Butterfly and Foot Vaives.......... «+ + OGR1082 
Iron Cocks, all Iron ......... ... . 6581082 
, Wena iacirest 4006sncccckaa - 65810&2 
Miscellaneous, 
Discount 
per cent. 
Cast om Dias. ses ececsavvaee¢. bee 70810 
Bushings ...,...... Caticee cong. ceMee 
M able iron Unions... ; we es veseecaness se OUI 
Malieable Iron Fittings............ ese’ S den 40a 
Paints. 
Black, sane-Qae ~~ apmea are Bb 2 @ ue 
Black, Ivory Drop, fair. Werle wekadasdinchvnns 12 @ 15¢ 
Black Paint. in oil..... kegs, 8¢; assorted cans, 11¢ 
Blue, Prussian, fair to best........ ....... 40 @ 55¢ 
“ * “ MR cacwences 45 g 55¢ 
© SEE. -caccae wuvvave Cedviiess 70¢ 
a. eee 
Brown, 8 Sr tee ee ee 14¢ 
™ Me Enns) Su 0 *. on coneenns 10@1 
Dryers. Patent American. .ass'd cans, 9¢; . 7¢ 
OEE. oss ccexicsncvens eooke So ae 
Green, Chrome in oil................ 14 @ 18 @ 2%¢ 
CR, Pixs. 5565 6000600000. good, ; best, 25¢ 
SO Pee good, ; best, 35¢ 
Iron Yarvt, Bright Red...... ....... .... Ib 244¢ 
Irom Paint, Brown ......202 scccccccsccce @ bi 
rere $e 3¢ 
Iron Paint, Ground in oil, Bright Red... 
Tron Paint, Ground in oil, Red ... sooseeee 5 
fron Paint. Ground in oil, Brown......... D5 
Iron Paint. Ground, Purple........... ..... 8 Db 6¢ 
PE tchesvvan.cccsenene © ssinansaweene >t 
PE n« o0 Covdanecen enwneeent, aeie 2@ 
Oo PD cc cncceeche. *6c00cenee wie ae 10¢ 
Red G, American. ........006.. do ventads 
Red Venetian (Eng.) dry.... . esos se Gl. @ $ 1, 
Red Venetian in oil......asst’d cans, 11¢ ; Be 8¢ 
Red eee Did s+. xtevpscace sctnemeeeeaa 126 
Rose Piak... cs-«s- ceeceece wed snecneses a 13¢ 





